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tHe New York MERCANTILE LipRary is 
a remarkable example of a large and valuable 
institution, which combines all the principal 
features of a circulating library and a per- 
manent collection for purposes of study and 
reference. It is remarkable, not only because 
it fulfills so 
which are not often successfully united, but 


well these double functions, 





also because it has built itself up by degrees 
or State aid, is 
founded 
and has always been managed by young men 
who have neither special aptitude for literary 
. pursuits, nor much experience in any kind of 
Von, L—23 


without either endowment 


entirely self-supporting, and was 
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THE ANNUAL ELECTION—SCENE AT THE FOLLS 


business. It is in fact the creation of mer- 
chants’ clerks, who can spare only a few 
the 


counters, and have never had much leisure to 


hours in week from their desks and 
devote to any kind of books except day 
books and ledgers. It has been in existence 
just fifty years. 
like most other things, its seasons of good 


and bad fortune ; but it has never been in 


During that time it has had, 


very serious difficulties ; for a long while past 
it has been uninterruptedly prosperous, and 
to-day it is the fourth in size of the libraries 
of this country, 

library in America. 


and the largest lending- 
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The real founder of the New York Mer- 
cantile Library was William Wood, a native 
of Boston, who devoted a great dealof time 
and money to the establishment of institu- 
tions for the benefit of clerks and apprenti- 
ces, sailors, prisoners, and literary societies, 
Brougham, with 


and is credited by Lord 


first developing and putting to practical 


| 
| 
| 


in New York. He talked with the young 


| men and filled a small knot of them with en 


| rum-shop and the billiard-room. 


use the plans devised by Franklin for the | 


creation of lending-libraries.. Mr. Wood had 


been a dealer in glass and earthenware in | 


Boston about the beginning of the century, 
and afterward did business in London. He 
founded a library for clerks in Liverpool, and 
after his return to America, established in 
Boston the first institution of the kind in this 
country, a few months before the beginning 
of the Mercantile Library in New York. He 
may be said to have carried his unostenta- 
tious benevolence all over the continent. 
He saw his plans adopted at Philadelphia, 
Albany, New Orleans, and many other 
places, and in 1823 he founded “The Ap- 
prentices’ Library Association of the Village 
of Brooklyn,” now known as the Brooklyn 
Institute and Youths’ Free Library. A curi- 
ous illustration of his method of working is 
given in Mr. Stiles’s History of Brooklyn. 
He called at the office of a Brooklyn news- 
paper one day to talk over his project of an 
Apprentices’ Library, and found the editor, 
Colonel Spooner, delighted with the idea. 
“Well,” said Mr. Wood, “let's begin at 
once ;” and with that he proceeded to select 
from the editor’s shelves all the volumes that 


were suitable for his purpose, and to pile | 


them up in a corner. 


It was several years | 


. . | 
before the society was rich enough to buy | 


any books. All was done at first by begging, 
and it is related that the officers used to go 
around from house to house, with a wheel- 
barrow to collect donations. 
described as a jovial old bachelor, fond of 
books and of children, and generally beloved 
by young men as a sort of universal guide, 
philosopher, and grandfather. 


closing years of his life at Canandaigua, and 
died there about eighteen or twenty years ago, 
at the age of seventy-five. 

It was in 1820 that he began to interest 
himself in the formation of a clerks’ library 


thusiasm for the scheme. He talked with 
the old merchants, and showed them how 
they might find a profit by investing a few 
hundred dollars in an_ institution which 
would keep their employés away from the 
A call was 


at last issued in his name for a meeting of 


| clerks and others, to take the matter into 


consideration. They met at the Tontine 
Coffee House in Wall street, on the oth of 
November, Mr. C. C. 


A second meeting was held on 


Cambreleng acting as 
chairman. 
the 27th of the same month, and at this a 
constitution was adopted and the first officers 
were chosen,—Lucius Bull, President ; George 
S. Robbins, Vice-President ; and Allen Rob- 
bins, Secretary. Mr. Wood was elected a 
The board lost no time in getting 
They raised a little money by the 


director. 
to work. 
contributions of public-spirited merchants ; 
they obtained the names of a pretty fair roll 
of members ; they bought, and begged books ; 
and on the 12th of February, 1821, the 
library was opened in an upper room at No 
Mr. John Thompson was 

He received the munifi 


49 Fulton street. 
the first librarian. 
cent salary of a hundred and fifty dollars a 
year, and was burdened with the charge of 
seven hundred volumes, which were acces 
sible to members only in the evening. 

We shall not pause to chronicle the succes 
sive steps by which, from this humble begin- 
ning, the Library rose to its present position ; 
all these will no doubt be duly described in 
the elaborate history of the institution, which 
some of the old members and ex-officers are 


now preparing for the press ; but we may say 


| that for three years very little progress was 


Mr. Wood is | 


He spent the | 


made, and but for the indefatigable and 
Wood, the whole scheme 


By the 


courageous Mr. 
would probably have fallen through. 
year 1826, however, the prospects were 50 
bright that the officers felt justified in hiring a 
suite of rooms in the Harpers’ building, in 
Cliff street, and starting the reading-room, 
which has ever since been such an important 
feature of the institution. ‘The whole stock 
of periodicals at the beginning consisted of 
four weekly papers and seven magazines. 
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CLINTON HALL. 


Two years later the number of volumes had 
risen to 4,400; the number of members was 
about 1,200, and the income from annual 
dues and fees amounted to $1,750. 

About this time begins the connection of 
the Mercantile Library with the Clinton Hall 
Association—a corporation which we can best 
define by saying that it is practically a Board 
of ‘Trustees, composed of older men than 
those who manage the affairs of the Library ; 
that its chief function is to hold and control 
real estate for the benefit of the institution ; 
and that in one way or another it has a lim 
ited corrective authority over the transactions 
of the junior society. When the Library first 
proposed to put up a building of its own, in 
1828, and asked the merchants of the city to 
raise a subscription for that purpdse, there 
were many who were ready enough to give— 
Arthur Tappan, for instance, at once started 
the list with a donation of $1,000—but doubt- 
ed the prudence of trusting young and inex- 


perienced clerks with the exclusive manage- 
ment of property which in a few years must 
certainly become immensely valuable. Hence 
the subscribers to the building fund, organized 
as a distinct body, elected seven trustees— 
William W. Woolsey being the first president, 
and John W. Leavitt the first treasurer—and 
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kept the title to the prop- 
erty in their own name. 
The 


into shares of $100 each, 


fund was divided 
and during the year the 
amounted 
to no less than $33,500. 
With this fund the old 
Clinton Hall was begun 


subscriptions 


on the corner of Nassau 
and Beekman streets, and 
on the 2d of November, 
1830, it was formally 
opened to the public. 
Beekman street was 
pretty well up town in 
those days, but in the 
course of twenty years 
the dwelling-houses got 
far away beyond it, and’ 
by 1850 there were hard 
ly any members of the 
| Association who lived within a mile of the 
Library. 
to stir the politics of the institute. 


An agitation for removal began 
Reason 
| able as the proposition seemed, it was hotly 
contested—in fact, it is the habit of the mem 
bers to debate everything connected with the 

policy of the Library rather more earnestly 
than if the fate of the nation depended upon 
the issue ; and when the question was put to 
a vote of the whole body in January, 1853, 
the anti-removal party carried the day by a 
considerable majority. Just here, however, 
the history of the controversy assumes a com 
ical aspect ; for while the one side was rejoi- 
cing over its victory and the other sulking over 
its defeat, it was discovered that the Clinton 
Hall Association had already sold the old 
building and bought the Italian Opera House 
in Astor Place, and so the dispute had been 
about nothing at all. The Library was opened 
in its new quarters in May, 1855, and there it 
has since flourished, growing so fast that it is 
already beginning to choke for want of room, 
and to meditate another removal to a com 
modious fire-proof edifice, for the erection of 
which a very respectable sum of money has 
been laid aside. The debt contracted at the 
time of the removal to Astor Place was all 
paid off by the spring of 1866, and since that 
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THE READING-ROOM, 


time the institution has not only been entirely 
self-supporting, but has been able to add to 
its reserve fund every year. 

The building in Astor Place (which, like the 


old one, 1s called Clinton Hall) is nearly | 


wedge-shaped in its ground plan, and the read- 
ing-room and library occypy the second and 
third stories of the big end of the wedge. 
They are approached by a broad double stair- 
case, starting from the entrance hall, which 
runs through from Astor Place to Eighth street. 


On one side of the first landing is the sales- | 


room of Messrs. Leavitt, Strebeigh & Co., 
book auctioneers, who lease all that part of 


| this room. 


very pleasantly with the aid of a comfortable 


| chair and a copy of ScripNER’s MONTHLY. 


The newspapers are placed on standing files, 
with high stools in front of them for those who 
prefer to sit. ‘The literary journals are scat- 
tered over the long oak tables which stretch 
in two rows down the middle of the room. 
At the end opposite the door are racks for the 
reviews and magazines, each having its appro- 
priate numbered compartment. 

We believe there is no leading newspaper of 
the United States which is not to be found in 
All the principal papers of Lon- 


| don are here ; all the principal papers of Paris 


the building not required by the Library Asso- | 


ciation. On the other side is the entrance to 
the reading-room. It is a cheerful, well-light- 
ed, well-ventilated apartment, with rows of tall 


were here until Von Moltke suddenly cut off 
the supply ; Berlin, Vienna, and other great 
European capitals send specimens of their 


| periodical literature ; and there is a liberal 


windows opening to the floor,—not encum- | 


bered with superfluous ornament, nor deco- 
rated with furniture too good to be used, but 
a room in which one can pass an hour or so 


representation of the press of Canada and the 
West Indies. At the date of the last Annual 
Report there were 208 different newspapers 
on the files, and 174 magazines and reviews. 
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‘These are so well selected that, with their aid, 
one can easily obtain a correct idea of public 
opinion in any part of the world. Science, 
politics, general literature, religion, and spe- 
cial studies of all kinds are quite as well repre- 
sented as the newspaper chronicles of the day. 
At one table you, may see a group of sober- 
looking gentlemen absorbed in the political 
essays of Zhe Saturday Review, the criticisms 
of Zhe Atheneum, the financial speculations 
of The Economist, or the figures of Zhe Rai/- 
road Journal. Opposite, may be, is a young 
doctor studying a medical review, or a divinity 
student reading Zhe Congregational Quarter- 
/y. The story papers are greatly in demand, 
and though there are many of them, foreign 
and domestic, there are not more than the 
readers have pretty constant use for. A cer- 
tain low stand about the middle of the room 
is never without visitors. Here are kept the 
principal comic papers of Europe, and an in- 
teresting lesson in the varieties of national 
humor might be learned by contrasting Punch 
and Judy with the grotesque and flavorous 
drolleries of the AVadderadatsch and the 
Fliegende Blitter, the rude wit of Chari- 
vari, and the highly-seasoned satire of Za Vie 

‘arisienne. ‘The comparisons are broken 
indeed, just now, for Paris has other work on 
hand than sending us the vagaries of her comic 
artists ; but Germany has laughed as heartily 
as usual all through the war, and has, of course, 
shown us Napoleon and Gambetta, Jules 
Favre and M. Thiers, in all sorts of nidicu- 
lous attitudes and disguises. ‘There is an ex- 
tensive variety of pictorial papers of the char- 
acter of The Jilustrated London News. The 
Graphic, with its admirabie drawings and 
careful printing ; the French illustrated pa- 
pers—inferior in all respects to the English ; 
the German, better than the French but not 


lady. ‘The natural taste of the sex for neat- 
ness and order finds in this office an ample 
opportunity for exercise, and notwithstanding 
the numbers who resort to the reading-room, 
the periodicals are well kept, and a comfort 
able aspect of tidiness pervades the apartment. 
Unfortunately, there are men with so little 
conscience as occasionally to mutilate a paper 
or magazine—to furtively tear out a picture, 
or even put a periodical in their pocket—and 
the officers are always on the watch for mean 
rogues of this sort; but the losses upon the 
whole are much less serious than one might 
naturally and the damages are 
promptly repaired—as far as paste and thread 
will repair thém. Behind the superintendent's 


suppose, 


desk, separated by a counter and railing from 
the rest of the room, is a row of smail alcoves. 
In these are filed away a few of the back 
numbers of every paper, magazine, and re- 
view received at the establishment, and you 
can see any one you want by asking for it. 
Here, too, is a valuable collection of books 
of reference—dictionaries in all languages ; 
gazetteers ; maps; annual registers ; the best 
cyclopzedias—-American, English, French, and 
German ; Biblical dictionaries—whatever, in 


| fact, a man is likely to want for an expla- 


nation of the hard things that he finds in his 
reading. ‘The counter is not an impassable 


barrier, for you may always see somebody 


| behind it, deep in the consultation of the big 
| volumes which are not allowed to be taken 


| away from the room. 


. ° . . | 
equal to The Graphic ; and lastly, a Canadian 


illustrated journal, which is a marvel of enter- 
prise, but also, we regret to say, a marvel of 
bad wood engraving, are here on exhibition. 
We believe, in fact, that no reading-room in 
the United States compares with this for va- 
riety and extent, except the admirable free 
reading-room at the Cooper Institute. 

At the upper end of the room is an elevated 
desk for the superintendent, who is always a 


If you want any other 
book not to be found in these alcoves, write 
the title of it on one of the cards kept at the 
desk, add your name and the number of your 
ticket, and give the card to the lady at the 
desk. She sends it up to the library in a 
dumb-waiter, and in a moment or two the 
book comes down by the same conveyance. 
The ornaments of the room are confined to 
a few works of art presented at various times 
by the friends of the institution both at home 
and abroad, portraits of eminent New York 
merchants and other persons, casts of statuary, 
and some interesting framed autographs. On 
each side of the entrance there is a small 
room, one for the exclusive use of ladies, the 
other for “‘ conversation.” 
to be much used. Ladies have no hesitation 


But neither seems 
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in taking their seats at the tables in the main 
room, where the periodicals are close at hand, 
and their presence attracts no special notice. 
In fact, the good order and quiet which always 
prevail in the reading-room are no doubt at 
tributable to the frequent visits of the gentler 
sex, as well as the fact that it is a woman who 
is charged with the enforcement of the rules. 
The most boisterous and incorrigible of young 
bloods would immediately stop talking and 
take his feet off the table, if the request came 
from the lips of a good-looking superintendent 
in petticoats. ‘There are two ladies employed 
in the reading-room, who relieve each other 
at stated hours, and they never seem to have 
the slightest difficulty in keeping order. 

‘The reading-room is visited by about one 
thousand persons every day. In the morning 
the readers are chiefly substantial merchants, 
retired business men, professional and lite 
rary gentlemen, and perhaps a few journalists. 
There are many faces which you will see 
there almost every day from one end of the 
year to the other, and some of the habitual 
visitors have their favorite corners, not to say 
their favorite chairs, where, at certain hours, 
they may be confidently looked for. Most 
of these are men without active business; 
some have grown rich; some have broken 
down in the race for wealth and given up 
in despair; some retain a nominal connec- 
tion with commerce, but only saunter into their 
counting-rooms towards mid-day and leave 
the burden to the younger generation ; some 
wear an unmistakable air of prosperity and 
comfortable idleness; and a few have the 
cowed and shabby look of men who have 
breakfasted badly at a cheap boarding-house 
and slept in a mean little hall bed-room. As the 
day wears on, ladies and literary men become 
more numerous, and the Bohemians of the 
daily and weekly press stray in and out, hunt- 
ing up a fact or running over the magazines 
in search of an idea. We are bound to say 
that whispering now becomes rather more fre- 
quent, and the ladies are much less attentive 
readers than the middle-aged gentlemen who 
filled the room in the morning. It is not until 
six or seven o'clock in the evening that the class 
~ of young men for whom the institution is chiefly 


designed are found here in great numbers. 
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As soon as the dinner or tea hour has passed 
the clerks begin to drop in, and untii the room 
closes for the night at ten o'clock, the desks 
and tables are well filled, and the silence is 
This 


is the time when the reading-room fulfills the 


broken by the continual rustle of leaves. 


noblest of its functions,—when it not merely 
serves for the amusement of the curious and 
idle, and the convenience of the studious, 
but draws away from the worst temptations of 
the great city those who are most accessible 
to its seductions and least able to guard 
against fhem. 

The library is situated on the third floor of 
the building, immediately over the reading- 
room... A lofty apartment, with a dome and 
skylight supported by a circle of fluted col- 
umns, it seems to be well énough adapted to 
its special purpose,—the reception and deliv- 
ery of books,—but it has no beauty, either of 
ornament or architectural design ; it is rather 
cramped, and it lacks even the elegance which 
rows of neatly-bound books generally confer 
upon a library, for all the volumes here are 
covered with brown paper, and the shelves, 
though neatly kept, present a decidedly dingy 
aspect. In fact it is not a lounging-place for 
readers, but a depot where business is trans- 
acted with mercantile despatch and regularity. 
A counter runs around the room from column 
to column, and no one is admitted behind it 
except the attendants, officers, and ex-officers 
of the library, and those who receive special 
permission to visit a certain nook set apart for 
“consulting readers.” Alcoves radiate from 
the central circle formed by the counter and 
the columns, and iron galleries, approached 
by light staircases, divide each alcove into 
three stories. 

The arrangement of books is peculiar, and 
perhaps an old-fashioned bibliophile would call 
it horribly unphilosophical, for there is no at 
tempt at classification by subject, the only pur- 
pose of the librarian who devised the system 
being to place the books so as to expedite de- 
livery. As novels are more called for than 
any other kind of literature, the alcoves near- 
est the delivery desk—comprising about a 
third of the whole library—are appropriated 
to them. The rest of the books are arranged 


in strictly alphabetical order, under the 
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author's name when that is known, and under 
the first letter of the leading word in the title 
when the work is anonymous. There are 
some exceptions to this rule, however, for 
books in foreign languages are placed by 
themselves, and bound volumes of those pe- 
riodicals for which there is not a very active 
away in the second 


demand, are stored 


gallery. This arrangement is found to work 
very well for a lending library, though for an 
institution like the Astor, where a student 
often wants to collate all the accessible au- 
thorities on a given subject without knowing, 
before hand, what those authorities are, it of 


course would not answer. At the Mercantile 
there is no delay in finding what you want, 
and books are not liable to be misplaced. 
The lettering on the back of the paper cover 
shows the attendant at a glance where the 
volume belongs, and as this lettering is 
always carefully done, by an 
person, mistakes are very rare. 

Now let us see the system of delivery : 


experienced 


Each member on joining the library has a 
folio assigned him in the ledger, and its num- 
| ber is written on the ticket which is given 
Let us 

these 


him as a certificate of membership. 
received one of 


| suppose you have 
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tickets, have taken out a book, have reat it, 
and now want another. You look through 
the printed catalogue, of which there are 
several copies chained to the counters, and 
having made your selection, you fill up a card 
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on which is printed the following blank form :— | 


Fouio 


) - Returns 


Wants one of the following: 


Name, Address, 


You hand that to one of the attendants, 
and after checking off the volume you have 
returned, he looks for the first one on your 
list of books wanted; if that is already out, 
he looks for the second. When he has found 
a book for you he hands it, with your appli- 
cation card, to the delivery clerk. This gen- 
tleman occupies a large desk at the central 


counter, and has before him two immense | 


drawers, divided into partitions for the recep- 
tion of the cards. 
a place in one or the other of these drawers, 
and the 
that place is. 


Each member’s name has | 


number of the folio shows where | 
The clerk turns instantly to | 


your name, and finds the card you handed in | 


when you last borrowed a book. 


If the date, | 


stamped at the time of delivery, shows that | 
you have kept it longer than the rules allow, | 


he levies a small fine, and you must pay it 
before you can borrow again. All formalities 
transacted, the old card is destroyed, the 


new one put in its place, and you are sent away | 


in peace. You may change your book three or 
four times a day, and the young men at the 


desk will never complain of the trouble. No 


women are employed in this part of the 
library—there is too much running about to 
suit them; but ladies are among the most 
frequent visitors, and we dare say that hourly 


intercourse with young women has a mollify- | 


ing influence upon the manners of the attend- 
ants. Whether it is the effect of association 
or natural urbanity, we cannot undertake to 
decide ; but the employés of the Mercantile 
Library could certainly give lessons in polite- 


- ness to the officials of almost any of our public | 


institutions. 





The system of checking books, as we have 
described it, enables the librarian to ascertain 
in a moment just what any particular member 
has borrowed ; but it evidently does not show 
what has become of any-particular book. For 
instance, you have called four or five times for 
Jones Robinson's latest romance, and the an 
Now, Jones Robin 
son is not a popular author, and you are justi- 


swer is always, ‘ Out.” 


fied in suspecting that his romance is not bor 
rowed as fast as it comes in, but that some. 
body has lost it, or kept it over the time. The 
librarian has no record to show who has that 
book, or how long it has been out. He can 
look over every member's account, and thus 
he will find it sooner or later ; but there are 
more than 10,000 members, and it would take 
longer to find Jones Robinson's book than any 
of the writings of that eminent romancer are 
worth. Many attempts have been made to 
devise a double system of accounts, so that a 
check could be kept upon the members and 
the books at the same time; but every plan 
hitherto tried has complicated the process of 
delivery too much, and involved great waste 
of time without corresponding advantage. A 
partial book record, however, is now kept, and 
is, perhaps, as good as any that can be sug- 
gested. Whenever a standard work is bor- 
rowed, the delivery clerk marks upon a little 
yellow ticket simply the folio number of the 
borrower. Every day the yellow tickets are 
examined, and if it appear, say, that folio 
10,029 has had a book more than three weeks, 
the clerk turns to the drawer, finds out who 
folio 10,029 is, and what book is charged 
against him, and sends him a notice that his 
It is found impracticable to apply 
this system to novels, which form the greater 
part of the circulation of the library ; but it 
is useful as far as it goes, and prevents the loss 
of many valuable books. 

Of late years a postal order scheme has 
been perfected, and for convenience and sim 
plicity it could hardly be improved. Its de 
sign is to enable members to draw books with- 
Blank forms are ob- 


time is up. 


out visiting the library. 


tained from the Post-office Department, about 
the size and shape of a newspaper wrapper, 
bearing on one side a two-cent postage stamp, 
and the printed address, “‘ Mercantile Library, 
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Astor Place, City,” and on the other a blank 
application, with a five-cent ‘“ Mercantile Li- 
brary delivery stamp,” and some printed direc- 
tions. You fill up the application in the usual 
way, fold the wrapper like a note (it is already 
gummed), and drop it in the nearest Post- 
In a few hours at furthest a mes- 
senger brings to your house the book you have 


office box. 


asked for, and takes away the volume you 
want to return. 
in popularity. A horse and wagon are con- 
stantly employed in the collection and delivery, 
and the number of volumes sent out in this 
way is about 12,000 annually. The delivery 
blanks are sold at the rate of seven cents 
each—two cents representing the postage and 
five the cost of the delivery. 

But the library is not content with doing so 
much for the young men of New York; it is 
gradually taking care of the suburbs also. 
sranch offices have been opened at Yonkers, 
Norwalk, Stamford, Elizabeth, and Jersey 
City (not to speak of branches near the two 
extremities of the metropolis, namely, in Cedar 
street and Yorkville), at each of which there 
is a collection of about 500 volumes, and a 
desk for the reception and delivery of books 
belonging to the main office in Astor Place. 
Every morning a stout canvas bag, contain- 
ing books returned and application cards for 


books wanted, is sent by express from each | 


of these offices to the library, and every after- | 


noon the bag goes back full. 


offer to establish a branch in any suburb | 
where one hundred subscribers can be ob- | 


tained in advance, and we may expect, there- 
fore, a great development of this part of the 
enterprise. 

It will be seen from what we have already 
said, that the library has extended its advan- 
tages far beyond the limited class for which it 
was founded. Its management remains, in- 
deed, in the hands of clerks ; but nobody 4s 
excluded from its privileges. Ladies are 
among its more frequent patrons ; profes- 
sional men, merchants, gentlemen of leisure, 
all make constant use of it. By the consti- 
tution no one but a clerk can vote or hold 
office in the institution ; but the definition of 
a clerk has been gradually stretched to com- 
prehend not only young men in mercantile 


The directors | 





The system is fast increasing | 
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pursuits, but nearly everybody who lives on a 
salary. These 
fee of $1, and a subscription of $4 a year. 
When they go into business for themselves, 
and are graduated as merchants, they lose 
the right to vote and hold office, but retain 
the other privileges of membership at the 
same rate of payment. Any other person 
may become a subscriber, with the right to 


members pay an initiation 


use the reading-room and borrow books, on 
payment of $5 a year. ‘The 
active members on the 3oth of April, 1870, 


number of 
was 7,223; of subscribers, 3,705 ; of hono- 
rary members, 99; of Clinton Hall stock- 
holders, 1,762 ; of editors, with free admis- 
sion, 78 ; making a total of 12,867 persons 
entitled to the use of the library and reading 
room. ‘This is about 2,000 more than ever 
appeared on the rolls before ; but there is not 
a steady increase in the membership, as we 
should suppose there would be in a fast grow- 
ing city, and in this respect the institution has 
been nearly stationary for the last five or six 
years. 

During the year 1869-’70 about 3,000 


-members joined, but then during the same 


time 2,500 withdrew. 
tion of officers there has always been a great 
accession of new names, procured by the 
influence of rival candidates, and many of 
these drop off as soon as they have voted. A 
great many young men also join the library in 
a sudden fit of steadiness, take out one book, 
throw it aside, and neither visit the place again 
nor return the book. ‘The last annual report 
shows that a large number of the “ withdraw- 
als” must be of this kind. Of the 2,583 
names removed from the books last year only 
168 were formally withdrawn; the rest are 
marked “closed by the Constitution.” 

We mentioned in the beginning of this arti 
cle that the New York Mercantile Library 
was the fourth in the country in point of 
size. The largest is the Library of Congress, 
which, in 1869, had 175,000 volumes, and at 
the end of 1870 must have had about 183,000. 
The Boston Public Library comes next with 
165,000. The Astor Library has 138,000. 
The Mercantile has nominally 120,000 vol- 
umes, and increases at the rate of 13,000 
volumes a year, while the annual growth of 


Just before the elec 
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the Boston and Congress Libraries is only 
g,o0o each. It would be difficult, however, 
for the librarian to account for all the books 
which appear on the catalogue. ‘The losses 


are inevitably heavy, and there seems to be | 
no way of preventing them. One of the ex- | 


librarians estimated the annual loss of vol- 
umes borrowed and never returned, at about 
300 ; but this is certainly far below the truth. 
Perhaps 10,000 volumes which are supposed 
to be in the library may be set down as lost 
beyond recovery,—most of them being in the 
hands of persons who have moved away and 
left no trace of their residence. Many are 
deliberately stolen, and sometimes the library 
suffers from its courtesy to impostors who 
have no claim whatever to the privileges of 
such an institution. We saw, not long ago, 
the book account of a lively gentleman who 
had succeeded in convincing the librarian that 
he was sub-editor of a leading New York 
paper, and on the strength of that had bor- 
rowed (though he was nota member) a@// the im- 
portant works relating to a particular subject, 





including several valuable volumes. He was 
never seen again. The journal whose name 
he used did not know him, and, of course, the 
books were not recovered. But after all, if 
we consider the enormous circulation of this 
library, and the fact that no deposit or other 
guarantee is required of borrowers, it is won- 
derful that the depletion of its store has been 
so slight. Probably no other library in the 
world, except the great free libraries of Liver- 
pool and Manchester, and certainly no other 
library in America, sends out so many vol- 
umes in the course of the year. The circula- 
tion of the Mercantile during the year ending 
May rst, 1870, was 234,120, and the next 
annual report will probably show a circulation 
of 300,000, not including the books used for 
consultation in the library. ‘This is consid- 
erably in excess of the returns of the Boston 
institution, whose annual circulation, at the 
latest report, was 218,000. 

Some curious particulars respecting the cir- 
culation ‘in New York are furnished by Mr. 
A. M. Palmer, the very competent Librarian. 


SATURDAY NIGHT. 
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Of the total number of volumes delivered last 
year, 169,646 were works of fiction, 57,272 
were works of standard English and Ameri- 
can literature, and 7,202 were in foreign 
languages. ‘The returns for past years show 
that the proportions vary but little—that is to 
say, the novels make up about 70 per cent. 
of 
not constitute anything like 7o per cent. 


the total circulation. Of course they do 


of the works in the library. Novels are read 
quickly and changed often, and pass through 
a dozen hands while more serious works are 
passing through one. 

The average daily delivery of books is 760, 
about three-quarters of which are handed 
over the counter of the library proper in 
Astor Place, the rest being distributed by the 

But 
widely 


branch offices or delivered by carriers. 
the fluctuates 
distant extremes. In mid-summer it has been 
but little In it 
always rises, and on the roth of February 


circulation between 


over 300 a day. winter 


last it reached the large number of 1,832 


volumes. ‘That day was a Saturday, and as 
Washington's birthday came on the following 
Tuesday, the members had to provide read- 
ing matter for two holidays. 

Saturday animated 


In the afternoon great 


always presents an 
scene at the library. 
numbers of young ladies turn aside from the 
regular Broadway promenades, and _ throng 
the library counters, looking over the latest 
novels and other new books, some scores of 
which are there spread out for inspection ; or 
searching the catalogue, or taking advice 
from the clerks about something to read for 
the If the can 
get away from business dusk, it is 


coming week. young men 
before 
noticed that they have no objection to came 
for their weekly supply while the hall is still 
gay with ribbons and bright eyes, and many 
of them perhaps are unreasonably long in 
The crowd, how- 
Then 
There is a 


making their selections. 
later in 
indeed the clerks must be brisk. 


ever, comes the evening. 


constant running from counter to alcove, 
from gallery to gallery, a constant calling out 
of numbers, and a wild shouting of titles. 
“ Folio seven thousand and ten! Here you 
are!” and a book is laid on the desk with a 


“ Folio ninety-six ! 


delicate sort of a whack. 
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Mark Twain is out; try something else ?” 


“Folio five hundred! Where is five hun 
dred? Who asked for JZittle Women? 
Is this yours, Madame?” and so on, hour 


after hour, till the clock strikes nine, and then 
there is rest for the weary clerks till eight 
o'clock on Monday morning. 

Of course it always happens that a great 
many people want the same book, especially 
when the book is new, and the librarian con 
sequently buys a number of copies of every 
publication for which there is likely to be a 
general demand. He bought 500 copies of 


Lothair, and afterward sold about 150 of 


them, as the public interest in the work 


gradually died away. ‘There are still, how 


42 
More of the surplus stock might be sold; 


ever, 50 or copies in use all the time. 
but experience has shown that the popularity 
of a book is subject to unforeseen revivals, 
if Mr. 


prime minister, or do anything else to bring 


and Disraeli should die, or become 
himself into prominent notice, there would be 
a sudden call for all the copies on hand. 


books 


lending library, and it is desirable to have a 


Moreover, wear out very soon in a 
reserve to renew them from. Of Mark Twain's 
Innocents Abroad the library has 115 copies, 
all of which are constantly in use and ordered 
in advance. Of Man and Wife 250 copies 
were purchased, and the demand was far in ex- 
cess of the supply. Among the most popular 
of recent publications Miss Alcott’s 
Little Women and An Old-Fashioned Giri, 
250 copies of each being in constant circula- 
tion; A Brave Lady, which calls for 75 
copies ; The Gates Ajar, 52 copies ; Hedged 
Jn, 50 copies; Zhe Villa on the Rhine, 50 
The Gisela, 
Pumpelly's Across America qnd Asia, 30 
Orton’s Zhe Andes and the Amazon, 
20 copies; Crabb Robinson's 


copies ; Miss Mitford's Life and Letters, 25 


are 


copies ; Countess 5° copies; 


copies ; 
Diary, 20 


copies; Lecky’s History of European 
Morals, 10 copies; Froude’s concluding 


Hall's Health by Good 
Most of these figures 


volumes, 15 copies ; 
Living, 20 copies. 
apply to the date of the last annual report, 
and since that time there has probably been 
a falling off in the demand for some of the 


books enumerated. There is a steadily in- 
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creasing call for Dickens, which of course 
was greatly augmented after his death ; but 
The Mystery of Edwin Drood is not much 
in demand. Red as a Rose is She was so 
popular that 100 copies were called for all 


the time ; and the librarian was also obliged | 
to buy a number of extra copies of two pre- | 


vious works by the same writer, which had 
Of Miss 
Evans's Vashti 200 copies were for some time 
in constant use, but it is little read now. On 
the other hand it was necessary to buy last 
year 15 extra copies of Uncle Tom's Cabin, 
12 of Beulah, and 6 of The Marble Faun. 
Of so serious a work as Henry 
Secret of Swedenborg, there is a steady use 


almost passed out of circulation. 


for 5 copies. 

There is an increasing demand for Buckle, 
Mill, and the essays and reviews of Macaulay, 
of all of which it has been necessary to en 


large the stock. Tyndall, Huxley, and Lub 


James's | 


bock are very extensively read; and the new | 


theories and developments of science seem 
to excite a great deal of interest among the 
patrons of the Library. If there is no per- 
ceptible change in the ratio between works 
of fiction and standard literature 
lated, there is certainly an improvement in 
the public taste manifested by the relative 
popularity of good and mediocre authors in 
In fiction, for ex- 


circu- 


both those departments. 
ample, out of 1,000 volumes issued recently 
in a single day, no fewer than 55 were by 
Thackeray, and 25 by Scott. ‘The steady ad- 
vance of the popular relish for Thackeray is 
unmistakable. Every year the admirers of 
this noblest among novelists are multiplied, 
and the librarian finds it more and more 
difficult to satisfy their applications. The 
popularity of Sir Walter Scott seems also to 
augment. Charles Reade and Mrs. Craik 
(Miss Muloch) are steady favorites. The cir- 
culation of Charlotte Bronte’s novels has al- 
ways been large. and grows larger and larger 
every year. 

In another department of literature it is in- 
teresting to know that a taste for the master 
works of Germany is spreading very fast. Of 
late years there has been a constantly grow- 
ing demand for English translations of Goethe 
and Schiller—especially Goethe—while the 
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originals of these works are also called for 
pretty often. 
and Lamartine, whose popularity was long on 
the wane, is now gaining a hold upon a new 
generation of readers. Many will be surprised 
to learn that a taste for genealogical research 
has become very general. The Library has 
a large collection of works in this depart. 
ment, and all of them are in demand. 
Works on theology or morals find great num- 
Treatises on physical edu 
cation and cognate subjects are universally 
popular, not one of any note being allowed 
to stand idle on the shelves. Books on land- 
scape-gardening and architecture are much 
more generally read than one would suppose, 
considering that so large a majority of the 
members have no opportunity to put their 
lessons to practical use. Narratives of tra 
vel, of course, are always in demand; and 
biography, in which the Library is exception- 
ally rich, grows more and more popular every 
yeir. The bound files of daily newspapers 
are in use, one might almost say, day and 
night. This, however, is not owing entirely 


Voltaire is renewing his youth ; 


bers of readers. 


to a popular passion for historical research ; 
for a large proportion of the persons who 
consult them are lawyers’ clerks and others 
interested in legal proceedings, which require 
a reference to court reports, notices, adver- 
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tisements, and so on. Everybody, in fact, 
who has occasion to refer’ to back numbers 
of a newspaper is perforce driven to the Mer- 
cantile Library, since the editors of the lead- 
ing journals do not, as a rule, permit their 
office files to be examined. 

In a comfortably-furnished little room, open- 
ing out of one of the alcoves, sits the quiet 
young man who is the executive head and 
administrator of this extensive establishment. 
Mr. A. M. Palmer was appointed Librarian 
in October, 1869 ; and though he has been 
but a little while in office, he has introduced 
so many improvements, and increased so much 
the popularity of the Library, that the Directors 
have already abundant proof of the wisdom 
of their choice. ‘The system under which the 
Library is administered is of course the growth 
of years, and the product of the labor and in- 
genuity of various librarians, prominent among 
whom, both for capacity and length of ser- 
vice, was Mr. S. Hastings Grant. It is the 
librarian’s province to purchase books, direct 


the daily labors of his subordinates, oversee | 


the entire regulation of the Library and read- 


ing-room—in fact, to govern the whole estab- | 


lishment. 


Directors, to whom the librarian is responsi- 


ble ; but these gentlemen are of course unable 
to take much practical share in the manage- 
ment. 
be clerks, so that they have little time to de- 
vote to the affairs of the Library, even had 
they the disposition. ‘Twelve Directors are 
chosen, by vote of the members, for a term 
of three years, one-third retiring every year ; 
and the Directors select from their own num- 
ber a President, Vice-President, two Secre- 
taries, and a Treasurer. Mr. M. C. D..Bor- 
den is now serving his second term as Presi- 
dent. None’ of these officers receive any 
compensation or enjoy any important privi- 
leges which are not shared by all the mem- 
bers. 2 
The annual elections, however, are scenes 
of the most intense excitement; and, in the 
eyes of a young clerk, running for office in the 
Mercantile Library Association is only a little 
less important affair than running for Con- 
gress. There are usually two tickets in the 
field, the “Regular” and the “ Reform,” the 


There is a supervisory Board of | 


Under the constitution they must all | 





difference between which it would puzzle any- 
body to define. Last year, for instance, it 

was generally understood that the Reformers 
| were in favor of opening the reading-room 
on Sunday, and the Regulars were not, and 
on this point the canvass was mace to turn. 
In point of fact, both parties were anxious to 
have the room open on Sunday, and neither 
had power to act in the matter, the decision 
resting entirely with the Clinton Hall Trus- 


tees! One cry, however, was as good as an- 
other for keeping up the excitement, and 
there was consequently a very lively fight. 
The placarded with appeals ; 
the contained 

ments ; the rival candidates and their friends 


streets were 


newspapers long advertise- 


made personal visits to as many of the mem 


| 


bers as they could reach. Even the “ natural- 


ization mills,” which are said to have manu 


| factured voters with such rapidity at the City 
| Hall, were imitated, on this as on many other 
occasions, at Astor Place. 
initiated at the instance (and perhaps at the 


Members were 


expense) of anxious office-seekers, merely in 
order that they might vote for their friends ; 


and indeed during many years it was usual 
for the list of membership, just before the 
election, to be increased by at least 1,000 or 
1,200 names. This, to be sure, represented a 
substantial gain to the treasury; but not a 
permanent one, for most of these “naturalized 
voters” fell off after paying the first half year’s 
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dues. A recent amendment to the constitu- 
tion, however, has swept away this custom, by 
providing that no one shall vote who has not 
been a member at least three months. 

The polls open on the third Tuesday in 
May at eight o’clock in the morning, and 
Long before the opening, 
Can- 


close at nine P.M. 
the staircase is crowded with members. 
vassers press the claims of their respective 
parties, and thrust ballots into the hands of 
undecided voters. A long cue is formed 
with some difficulty, reaching down the Stairs, 
and through the hall, and out into the street, 
and the strong force of police on duty have 
about as much as they can do to keep the ex- 
uberant animal spirits of the free and unterri- 
When 
the voting begins, there is for a while a little 


fied electors within reasonable bounds. 


Babel of confusion. 
ballot gives his name, folio, and place of 
business, and the inspectors check it off by 


Every man who offers a 


the books of membership, which serve as a 
registry. As the morning wears away, the 
crowd disperses, for most of the clerks must 
be at their business, and for several hours 
there is a lull. But towards evening the con- 
test begins in earnest. Now the uproar be- 
comes hideous ; the police force is increased ; 
the anxiety of the election agents, as one 
party or the other seems to gain, rises in its 
intensity, and the way of the voter to the polls 
is beset with terrors. 

We regret to say that the young gentlemen 
have been known to take advantage of a 
singular omission of the statute law, which 
makes it no felony to vote unlawfully at a 
Mercantile Library election, and that repeat- 
ing has consequently been practised to an 
extent at which the Sixth Ward would stand 
aghast. At the election in May, 1870, it was 
reported, we suppose with truth, that a room 
was provided in a convenient location, where 
the repeaters changed their coats and hats 
after every vote, and thence issued into the 
presence of the inspectors with fresh names, 
fresh folios, and 
Of course to do this it was necessary to get 
at least a partial list of the members—which 
was easy enough—and the repeater ran the 


fresh business addresses. 


risk of adopting the name of somebody who | 


had voted already ; but if his fraud was de- 


| of their facetious moods. 


tected, the inspectors could do nothing but 
refuse his vote. In point of fact, during the 
evening about one vote in every six was re- 
jected ; but many illegal ballots must have 
been cast in the hurry and confusion. After 
the close of the polls most of the members 
hang about the hall until the result is de- 
clared, and amuse themselves in the mean- 
time with noise, and uproar, and practical 
jokes, such as are hardly known elsewhere 
except in the Board of Brokers, when the 
gentlemen of Wall street chance to be in one 
How much can 
be made of a little thing is well illustrated by 
the result of the hotly contested election of 
last year. Only twelve hundred members 
voted, though the confusion was enough to 
indicate a constituency of six or seven thou- 


sand. It is a proof of the satisfaction of the 


members with the administration of the Insti- 


tution, that the “ Regular” ticket triumphed 
by a majority of 175, the principal officers 
No ladies voted, though 
many were entitled to ; but a colored citizen 
deposited his ballot, and it is gratifying to 
know that his right was not questioned. 
There are other topics connected with the 
Library which we must dismiss with a hurried 


being re-elected. 


word. Walking down a narrow passage-way 
that runs off at right angles with the main 
hall, opposite the entrance to the Library, we 
find on the left a row of small rooms, in 
which evening classes are held in the modern 
languages, elocution, music, and phonography. 
Their purpose is to enable young men to ob 
tain instruction at a low price, and in this 
way they have been of great benefit ; but the 
work they have hitherto done for a small 
price is now done by various public institu- 
tions without any price at all, and the Direc- 
tors are accordingly discussing the propriety 
of giving them up. The lecture system, how- 
ever, is a means of popular instruction which 
the association has pursued with remarkable 
The best lyceum speakers are al- 
Mercantile Library 


success. 
ways secured for the 


| courses, and during the present Winter the 


| 
| 


society has had the eredit of introducing 
“Tom Brown” Hughes to New York, be- 
sides securing Mr. Sumner, Mr. Mundella, 
and other more or less eminent persons. 
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In the extreme corner of the Library 
building there is a little room, hardly bigger 
than a cell, where two or three men are con- 
stantly at work in certain very important 
duties. ‘To this room every book is brought 
as soon as it is purchased. A clerk enters 
the title, size, date and place of publication 
book.” The 
loguer makes a transcript of this entry on a 
immediately in 
alphabetical place in a drawer provided for 
the 
title, is placed in a drawer reserved for the 
Thus 


in a large “accession cata- 


card, which he places its 


purpose. Another card, with the same 


classification of works by subjects. 
whenever it becomes necessary to print a 
supplementary catalogue, as it does every 
few years, a copyist has only to transcribe for 
the printer the contents of these drawers, and 
the books on the shelves need not be touched. 
The new book, having been entered, is now 
the 
coverer stands, with piles of brown paper of 


passed to a rough pine table, where 
different sizes, a paste-pot, and a pair of 
In a book 
covered, lettered, and ready to be placed on 
the shelves. On the other side of the room 
is a heap of tattered volumes waiting for 


Every day a big basketful of them 


scissors. few seconds the 


repair. 


is brought in from the Library. Some need 
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nothing but re-covering. Others want a bit 
of paste. Many can only be saved by the 
binder. 


re-covered 


On an average every book has to be 
after The annual 
consumption of paper for this purpose is no 


three issues. 


less than 2,000 pounds. ‘The cost of. bind 
ing is about $2,500 a year; and as this is 
always done im the plainest possible manner, 
it is evident that a great number of books 
must go to make up the total. The fresh 
paper-covered novels added to the Library— 
all of which are substantially bound before 
they are placed on the shelves—amount to 
about ten for every day in the year. 

Before long the Mercantile Library Asso 
ciation will have a bindery of its own 
fore long, also, if the plans of the Directors 


Be 


do not miscarry, it will have a handsome fire 
proof building, with abundant shelf-room, and 
abundant facilities of all kinds for doing its 
own work under its own roof. At the present 
rate of increase it will soon be the largest 
library in the United States ; and though it is 
not likely to rival in the value of its contents 
such magnificent foundations as that of Mr. 
Astor, it will always be a monument to the 
good sense of the young men of New York, 


and a public benefit for which the whole com- 


munity will have reason to be thankful. 
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THE FRENCH CONQUEST OF 


THE consolidation of many distinct States 
into a few great nations has been the gradual 
work of the 
European history ; and the process, it is well 
known, is still incomplete. It was one of the 
mischievous results of the feudal system, that 
it gave rise to an extreme imultiplication of 
fiefs of various kinds, and nearly all inde- 


last half a dozen centuries of 


pendent of one another. Every feudatory 
laid claim to some of the attributes of sover- 


eignty. Each higher grade had a more ex- 


tensive jurisdiction : until, when we reach the 
grand dukes, marquises, and earls, we find them 
to have been at one time kings in all but the 
Germany has longest retained traces 
of this minute subdivision, but France was 
once in about the same condition. 


name. 


In Ger- 
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many, however, the Imperial dignity being 
theoretically elective, and, in point of fact, 
passing from one princely family to another, 
the association of that dignity with any par- 
ticular house did not secure to it an undis 
puted predominance, nor lead to tightening 
the bands which united the members of the 
But it was other- 


Hugh 


loosely-framed organism. 
wise in Originally, when 
Capet, the heir to the duchy of France,—a 
limited territory in the heart of the country,— 
was elected to fill the throne of Charlemagne, 
there were no less than seven fiefs of such 


France. 


importance that any one of them rivalled in 
power that with which the crown was now 
combined. Upon these depended a large 


number of very considerable duchies and 
. 
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some degree of order, 
and to realize the con- 
ception of a 
country. Much injus- 
tice was incidentally 
done, and in the pro- 
franchises 


single 


cess many 
were lost and a strong 
despotism established. 
Yet anything 
was preferable to the 
incessant discord and 
warfare of petty barons, 
who, while powerless 


almost 


for good, were yet suf- 
ficiently strong to ob- 
struct by 
the imposition of ex- 
orbitant tolls and cus- 
toms, if not by plun- 


commerce 


dering travelers, or 
imprisoning them with 
a view to the exaction 
of a heavy ransom. 

Even when, as _ the 
result of his successful 
contest with Charles 
the Bold, XI. 
had, by the incorpora 
tion of Burgundy, given 
to France something 
approaching its natural 


Louis 


boundaries, France, al 
though it stretched from 
the ocean to the Alps 
and the Mediterra- 
nean, only touched the 
Pyrenees at certain 
points separated from 
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counties. Below came the viscounts and bar- 
ons ; still lower, the holders of single castles ; 
and, last of all, the peasants and serfs, the only 
industrious and producing classes, who formed 
the foundation of this singular pyramid, and 
by their despised but useful labors sustained 
in idleness all the successive grades of the 
privileged classes. 

“It took the French kings about five cen- 
turies to bring this heterogeneous mass into 


each other by a num- 
ber of States 
(Béarn, Foix, etc.), while in the opposite di- 
rection the north-easterly boundary scarcely 
reached the river Meuse. Not to speak of 
the Comtaét Venaissin (the Pope’s domain 
around Avignon), and the principality of 
Orange, which this in turn almost surrounded, 
| the Duke of Savoy held the district of Bresse, 
| stretching far to the west of* Geneva, and 
coming so near to Lyons as to make it a 
| border town. And north of this a large 


minor 
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triangle, made up of Franche-Comté, Lor- 
raine, and Alsace, was equally foreign ter- 
ritory. This triangle comprised the dis- 
trict now apportioned among zine of the 
eighty-six departments into which France 
is divided, or about one-tenth of its entire 
area. 

lt may well be imagined that it was not 
long before the eyes of the French monarchs 
were turned covetously in the directions 
where their boundaries were so manifestly in- 
convenient and unnatural. The foreign pos- 
sessions at the foot of the Pyrenees gave Spain 
a safe approach into the valley of the Ga- 
ronne : Bresse, in Savoy’s hand, was a per- 
petual menace directed against the large city 
to whose gates it extended. Avignon, com- 
pletely encased in French territory, was harm- 
less. But the three provinces which brought 
Germany to the very border of Champagne 
were a prize for which there could not but 
arise a struggle before long. 

The peculiar features of the political geog- 
raphy of Lorraine undoubtedly facilitated the 
designs which the French monarchs formed 
against it, and made it the first to be assailed. 
The same peculiarities, also, perhaps saved it 
from at once falling entirely into their hands. 
This fertile territory, measuring about one 
hundred and twenty miles in length from north 
to south, by one hundred from east to west, 
according to Count d’Haussonville, the most 
recent historian of the union of the province 
to France, was divided into five principal 
parts— Lorraine proper, Vosges, German 
Lorraine, Barrois mouvant (that is, under the 
jurisdiction of the Parliament of Paris), and 
Barrois non-mouvant (or subject to the sover- 
eign court of Lorraine). It was further broken 
up by fiefs of the French king and of the Ger- 
man empire. 

And lastly, it was split into a number of 
Separate fragments by the three bishoprics 
of Metz, Toul, and Verdun, whose spiritual 
heads had succeeded in asserting their sway 
over a very considerable extent of country, 
as rich and populous as any in the land. 
It was the unprotected situation of these bish- 
oprics that served as the occasion for extend- 
ing the domain and influence of France in the 
direction of the Rhine. 

VoL. 1.—24 





SURPRISE OF THE “THREE BISHOPRICS.” 


Maurice of Saxony had, in 1551, become 
disgusted with the service of the Emperor 
Charles the Fifth. Especially was he vexed 
that his master should turn a deaf ear to all 
his entreaties for the liberation of his father-in- 
law, the Landgrave of Hesse, from the con- 
finement to which he had been consigned five 
years before. The ambitious commander-in- 
chief of Charles’s troops resolved therefore 
to turn not only his own sword, but the arms 
of his victorious followers, against the Em- 
peror. But before executing his crafty design, 
he associated with himself other Protestant 
princes of the Empire, among whom may be 
particularly mentioned the Margrave Albert 
of Brandenburg, and applied for support to 
Henry the Second, king of France. This 
monarch was only too glad to embrace the 
opportunity of striking a blow under such 
favorable circumstances at the prince who for 
many years had been the successful rival of 
his father, and who, not content with having 
himself enjoyed the imperial dignity, was plan- 
ning to secure the succession to his son 
Philip. A secret treaty was therefore readily 
concluded. Henry, in addition to furnishing 
a large sum of money to his confederates, was 
himself to take the field as the “ Protector of 
the liberties of the Holy Empire.” 

Before the affair came to actual blows, there 
was the ordinary profusion of wordy procla- 
mations containing truth and fiction combined 
in about the customary proportions. Henry 
in particular took care to justify himself in the 
eyes of the world. He boasted that he had 
nothing more at heart, after the establishment 
of religion, than the security of the public 
tranquillity, and recounted at some length the 
measures which he had taken to confirm it at 
home and abroad. Next the aggressive 
measures of the Emperor were passed in re- 
view, especially his instigation of the Duchess 
dowager of Lorraine to refuse to do him 
homage for the duchy of Bar, “ which was be- 
yond all dispute a fief of his crown.” But be- 
sides these personal injuries, Henry professed 
himself deeply moved with sympathy for the 
German princes, now menaced in their dear- 
est liberties: and in making with them an alli- 
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ance, which was only a renewal of the old 
league between the two nations, he “ took God 
to witness, that all the fruit which he expected 
from the war was to restore Germany to her 
ancient dignity, to deliver John Frederick of 
Saxony and the Landgrave of Hesse from 
their long and unjust captivity, and thereby to 
give a new proof of the regard which he had 
for the ancient union subsisting between the 
kings of France and the princes of Germany. 
This would be the true means of rendering it 
more close, by freeing these people from the 
yoke that was being placed on their necks.” 
The “very Christian king,” having thus 
demonstrated his perfect disinterestedness to 
the entire satisfaction of all who desired to 
credit his professions, made his preparations 
for the campaign, not omitting to conciliate 
the favor of Heaven upon his compact with 
the Protestants of Germany, by devoutly 
“visiting the relics and monuments of St. 
Denis, St. Eleuthére, and St. Rustique, apos- 
tles of France.” Perhaps, however, he re- 


lied more, in his endeavor to remove the em- 
barrassing inconsistency of his course, and to 


attest the immaculate orthodoxy of his senti- 
ments, upon the fact that before leaving he 
made his appearance in Parliament with great 
pomp, and strenuously urged that august body 
to redouble its severity in the persecution of 
the French heretics. As the judges had for 
many years been consigning the bodies of the 
Protestants to the flames in the “ estrapade,” 
and confiscating their property, it may be 
thought that the injunction was intended 
rather to display the king’s own zeal, than for 
any practical aggravation of punishment. 
With a powerful army, and preceded by 
Constable Montmorency, his trusted general, 
Henry marched from Paris early in the spring 
of 1552 to Chalons, thence to Vitry and Join- 
ville. Here, upon the borders of Lorraine, 
he received a visit from the Duchess Dowa- 
ger, who came (it was presumed a little re- 
luctantly, and only because the support of her 
uncle, the Emperor, was too distant to help 
her) to place her lands and those of her son, 
the Duke, under the King’s protection. 
Henry accepted her apologies, and expressed 
the intention of assigning the young Duke a 
«residence in France with his son the Dauphin, 





and of later concluding a more firm alliance. 
On receiving tidings of the King’s approach, 
the magistrates and inhabitants of Toul and 
Metz had taken in the full danger that await- 
ed their independence. The former city, how- 
ever, was too feeble to hope to withstand so 
large a force, and the municipal authorities 
without hesitation came out to meet the 
King and offer him the keys. Among the in- 
habitants there was every mark of joy. In- 
deed, so great a crowd was gathered to greet 
him, that Henry, avoiding the gate at which 
he was expected, and where the royal canopy 
was in readiness, made the circuit of the walls, 
and entered elsewhere through a crowd which 
was scarcely smaller than that which he sought 
to shun. In full armor, accompanied by a 
martial company of princes and lords, and 
preceded by a goodly array of “ heralds-at- 
arms, clothed in their habits of crimson and 
azure velvet sprinkled with fleurs-de-lys,” and 
proclaiming his approach by sound of trumpet 
and clarion, Henry rode to the portal of the 
cathedral. Here, in the presence of the as- 
sembled clergy and people, in their richest at- 
tire, the monarch took a solemn oath to 
maintain the city in all its rights and liberties, 
and then entered the church and listened to 
the joyful Te Deum raised in honor of his ad- 
vent. 

Leaving a garrison in Toul, Henry took 
the road by Nancy, the capital of Lorraine, 
and Pont-4-Mousson to Metz. Constable 
Montmorency had preceded him, and had 
demanded free passage for the King, such as 
had been accorded in time past to the Em- 
peror. The prudent magistrates, who had 
gradually acquired a dominant position in the 
city to the detriment of the episcopal autho- 
rity, were unwilling to accede to the sum- 
mons. As an independent and neutral city, 
they said, Metz could do no more with safety 
than permit the King and the constable, with 
a small retinue of nobles, to enter and receive 
the hospitalities which they were ready to 
accord them. But Montmorency was a man 
of few words and rough manners, and his 
threat to turn his cannon against the walls 
had a wholesome effect. Besides, if we may 
credit the chronicler, who himself served in 
the army, the people were less reluctant 
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than their superiors to see the rule of the 
French. Oppressed and robbed by the ex- 
tortions of the seigneurs, they were ready 
to welcome any change that would free them 
of their tyrannical masters. It was, there- 
fore, at length concluded that the Constable, 
with a number of princes and gentlemen, and 
with two ensigns of infantry, should be ad- 
mitted to Metz. The arrangement, it must 
be admitted, was not carried into effect ac- 
cording to the understanding of the citizens. 
The two ensigns, which should together have 
consisted of only six hundred men, were 
made twice as strong, and the Constable’s 
escort numbered no less than fifteen hundred 
men. Detecting the fraud when a part of the 
body had entered their city, the inhabitants 
of Metz attempted to close the gate against 
the rest; but it was too late. Those that 
were within opened to those who remained 
without. Thus it was,” observes the chro- 


nicler, “that this puissant city, after having 
reigned from time immemorial in all loftiness 
and presumptuous pride, was in a little while 
surprised and reduced to the obedience of 


the King, on that Sunday on which we com- 
memorate the entry of Jesus Christ into that 
of Jerusalem, which was the tenth day of 
April, 1552.” 

Meantime Henry, after sending off the 
young Duke of Lorraine, in spite of the tears 
of his mother, under the escort of a company 
of men-at-arms, and almost as a captive, to 
the city of Rheims, where the young princes 
of France were then residing, advanced to 
Metz, which he reached on the 18th of April. 
Never had the city witnessed so magnificent 
an entry. Almost every great noble of France 
was present, and the Romish Church was rep- 
resented by no less than three French cardi- 
nals dressed in their red robes, each a person 
deserving more than a passing notice :—the 
Cardinal of Lorraine, the bloody persecutor ; 
the Cardinal of Chatillon, Coligny’s elder 
brother, and one day to become himself a 
Protestant ; and the Cardinal of Lenoncourt, 
who was also Archbishop of Metz. Here, 
again, the King first alighted in front of the 
great church of St. Stephen, where, with his 
right hand upon the Gospels, he swore “ to 
maintain and defend, to the utmost of his abil- 





ity. the rights, liberties, and pre-eminence of 
this very ancient and opulent city.” 

We need not trace further the progress of 
the campaign. If its principal object was to 
gain possession of Strasburg, and to obtain 
for France ahold upon the Rhine, it signally 
failed ; for the inhabitants positively refused 
to admit the royal army, and the King did not 
deem himself strong enough to treat it other- 
wise than with extreme courtesy. “As to de- 
scribing with accuracy the situation and walls 
of Strasburg,” writes the disappointed chro- 
nicler whom we have more than once quoted, 
“T am unable to do it, not having approached 
within a league of it; for the citizens would 
permit no one to enter; no, not even to come 
within a cannon-shot of it. To see it, every- 
body judged it to be a very beautiful, large, 
and rich city.” Another rich prize, however, 
awaited the King on his homeward march— 
the city of Verdun, the third of the “ Bish- 
oprics,” which Cardinal Lorraine, its spiritual 
head, succeeded in inducing to open its gates 
to the French. By these successive acquisi- 
tions the power of France had been extended 
far towards the Rhine. Not only had the 
French character of the Duchy of Bar been 
irrevocably fixed; but the frontier was de- 
fended by strong outposts, which at the same 
time secured France and menaced Germany. 
It was evident that from this time Lorraine 
must exist only as a dependency of France, 
and that the incorporation of the remainder, 
or the decal portion, could scarcely fail to fol- 
low in due time. 

The Emperor Charles V. was not slowin un- 
derstanding the deep wound which had thus 
been inflicted on the German Empire, and he 
prepared to forestall its probable consequences 
by attempting the recovery of the lost ground. 
Maurice, and the greater part of the Protes- 
tants, having succeeded by hard blows in ex- 
torting from their unwilling antagonist the con- 
cessions, political and religious, which they 
demanded, entered into the pacification of 
Passau, which thereafter formed the basis of 
religious toleration in Germany. In this 
agreement Henry refused to be included. 
This was in August, 1552. The next month 
Charles crossed the Rhine, and in October 
laid siege to Metz with a well-equipped army 
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of 60,000 men. If this fell, the other cities 
would surrender at once, and the way to Paris 
would be laid open. But the months that had 
intervened since its capture had not been lost. 
Instead of the neglected and dilapidated forti- 
fications which the French had found, new 
and imposing works, capable of an obstinate 
defence, confronted the Germans, and the 
city, which was previously destitute alike of 
sufficient men and of stores, was provisioned 
for months, and garrisoned by a brave sol- 
diery under command of the intrepid Francis, 
Duke of Guise. Ambitious nobles of every 
rank threw themselves into the city, while the 
flower of the German forces, under the Duke 
of Alva and the ablest generals Spain could 
furnish, led in the assault. But in the end the 
besieged were successful. They repaired by 
night the breaches made by day. They re- 
pulsed the storming parties of the enemy ; their 
sorties made his position insecure; their 
mines rendered his mines useless. The vic- 
tims of disease engendered by exposure to 
rain and cold outnumbered those who were 
slain by the sword. Before the middle of 
January, 1553, the fragments of the various 
corps of the Emperor's army had retreated 
from before Metz. So pitiful was the plight 
of many fugitives whom the French overtook 
on their way back to Germany, that the chro- 
nicler tells us the very pursuers were moved 
with compassion, and allowed them to con- 
tinue their journey. Many tottered and fell 
of sheer exhaustion, and at the roadside be- 
came the prey of birds and wild beasts. 


CONQUEST OF ‘ALSACE. 


More than three quarters of a century 
passed before a fortunate accident threw into 
the hands of the French the territory along 
the Rhine, which they had long coveted. 
Richelieu, after being a spectator of the terri- 
ble conflict which has become familiar to us 
as the “Thirty Years’ War,” at length resolved 
to take advantage of an opportunity that 
might never again arrive, for rendering the 
Emperor of Germany a less formidable neigh- 
bor, as well as for national aggrandizement. 
For several years, however, the success of the 
war scarcely answered the expectations of the 
monarch, who thus far had confined himself 








to subsidizing the confederates, and had put 
no army in the field. Once an invasion of 
France was carried as far south towards Paris 
as Soissons, and the capital was terrified with 
the prospect of a siege. But a few years later 
the war took another and a more fortunate 
turn. Duke Bernard of Weimar,—a brilliant 
strategist, whose untimely death alone pre- 
vented him from acquiring and transmitting 
to posterity the name of one of the first mili- 
tary geniuses of modern times,—finding his 
native territory in Franconia overrun by the 
enemy, and himself destitute of troops, and 
having lost all hope of efficient support from 
the side of Sweden, resolved to make an ar- 
rangement with the intriguing minister of 
Louis the Thirteenth. It was not difficult to 
come to terms ; for if Bernard was in lack of 
funds for raising an army, Richelieu was in 
want of a resolute and skillful leader to coun- 
terbalance the influence of Oxenstiern and 
the Swedes upon the fortunes of Germany. 
“From a prince like Bernard, who was un- 
able to maintain himself without the assistance 
of a foreign power,” observes Schiller, “ France 
had nothing to apprehend, since even the 
most fortunate issue would not suffice to place 
him beyond dependence upon this crown.” 
In the autumn of 1635 the Saxon duke made 
his appearance at the court, then sojourning 
at the favorite palace of Saint-Germain-en- 
Laye, where, in October, a compact was enter- 
ed into between Bernard, no longer as a 
Swedish general, but in his own name, and 
the most Christian King. The latter, by this 
agreement, promised to pay him a pension of 
1,500,000 livres for himself, and 4,000,000 for 
the support of an army which he was to com- 
mand under the royal authority. The diplo- 
matic dealings of the great are not wont to be 
characterized by any unusual amount of can- 
dor, and it is therefore by no means surprising 
that in the present engagement each of the 
“high contracting parties” had fully made up 
his mind to overreach the other. By a secret 
article, which Richelieu never intended to ful- 
fill, but which was to incite Bernard to greater 
zeal in the undertaking, he promised to give 
all Alsace, when conquered, to the Duke, to 
be held as a fief from the king of France ; 


while Bernard, not ignorant of the insincerity. 
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of the Cardinal’s professions, was equally 
firmly resolved to retain all that fell into his 
hands, and to build thereupon, in conjunction 
with his patcimonial estates, a principality of 
the first rank. 

The work laid out for Bernard he executed 
to the letter. By the end of 1638 he had 
conquered not only a very considerable por- 
tion of Alsace, but also the district of Brisgau, 
now forming part of the Grand Duchy of 
Baden... And on the 18th of December of 
that year he confirmed his conquests and 
united the two portions by capturing, at the 
end of a very remarkable eampaign, and after 
a desperate struggle, the strongly situated 
town of Brisach, with its bridge across the 
Rhine. Not inferior to his own joy at his 
success in making himself master of this criti- 
cal point, was the exultation of Cardinal 
Richelieu. It was when the tidings of the 
victory reached the French court, that that 
dramatic incident occurred which historians 
have been fond of narrating. Father Joseph 
du Tremblai was dying—“ the faithful, inde- 
fatigable agent, inexhaustible in expedients 
and resources, who, without title and without 
official character, had served Richelieu more 
effectually than all the Secretaries of State 
with portfolios.” ‘Take heart, Father Jo- 
seph,” cried the Cardinal, almost beside him- 
self with delight, in the ears of the dying man, 
“Take heart, Brisach is ours!” But the 
triumph, which at another time would have 
kindled his enthusiasm, only brought a mo- 
mentary expression of satisfaction on the face 
of one for whom the things of this life were 
fast fading out of sight. Not so with the 
Cardinal. “Already,” says the historian of 
the Thirty Years’ War, “he had in thought 
swallowed up Alsace, Brisgau, and all the 
Austrian possessions nearest France, without 
remembering the promise which he had made 
to Duke Bernard. The resolute determina- 
tion of the latter to retain Brisach for himself, 
to which he gave no doubtful expression, 
threw the Cardinal into no slight embarrass- 
ment, and every device was resorted to in 
order to retain the victorious Bernard in the 
French interest. He was invited to court, 
to be a witness of the honor with which the 
memory of his triumphs was celebrated : Ber- 





nard saw the snare, and avoided it. The 
honor was shown him of offering him a niece 
of the Cardinal's in marriage: the noble 
Prince of the Empire rejected her, that he 
might not dishonor his Saxon blood by a 
mésalliance. And now he began to be re- 
garded as a dangerous enemy, and to be 
treated as such. The funds for his subsidy 
were withheld. The governor of BrfSach 
and his principal officers were corrupted, in 
order, at least after the Duke’s death, to secure 
possession of his conquests and of his troops.” 
Thus were the seeds of distrust sown, and 
the prospect of further and more glorious 
triumphs was inconsiderately cut off. The 
loss of the material support which France had 
pledged herself to give him, and the necessity 
to which he was driven to divide his forces 
and leave garrisons in the cities he had cap- 
tured, rather to prevent a surprise from the 
French than an open attack by the enemy, 
paralyzed the military energies of Bernard. 
Yet, although delayed in the execution of his 
plans, he was about tosenter upon a magnificent 
scheme of warfare, striking at the Danube 
and the very heart of the power of the Aus- 
trian house, when a sudden death snatched him 
away (July, 1639) in the thirty-sixth year of his 
age, and “in the midst of his heroic course.” 
It was well for the reputation of his ene- 
mies that four hundred others died in the 
camp, within the course of a couple of days, 
of the same disease, or the suspicion of his 
having been poisoned would have gained 
general currency ; so opportune for the Im- 
perialists was the death of “the greatest 
general whom the Allies had possessed since 
Gustavus Adolphus,” as the historian Schiller 
well denominates Duke Bernard of Saxe- 
Weimar—“ standing in modern history as an 
iliustrious representative of those vigorous 
times when personal greatness still accom- 
plished something, when bravery won king- 
doms, and heroic valor could conduct a Ger- 
man knight even to the Imperial throne.” 
Bernard's death was turned to good advan- 
tage by France. Both his victorious army 


‘and his conquests in Alsace fell to her share. 


The Duke had indeed bequeathed both to his 
brother William ; and for the army there were 
still other competitors—the Count Palatine, 
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Sweden, and even the Empire itself. But 
France was prompt, energetic, and, which 
was still more important, lavish of bribes. 
And as William felt himself by no means suf- 
ficiently powerful to throw down the gauntlet 
to the emperor in behalf of Alsace, that 
province fell without a struggle into the hands 
of Louis the Thirteenth. 

In the treaty of Westphalia (October 24th, 
1648) the new acquisitions of France were 
definitely secured to her. The Empire now, 
for the first time, formally renounced the sov- 
ereignty of the bishoprics of Metz, Toul, and 
Verdun, which for ninety-six years had been in 
the possession of France. The landgraviate of 
Upper and Lower Alsace, Brisach, the Sund- 
gau, the prefecture of the ten imperial cities 
of Alsace (Haguenau, Colmar, Weissemburg, 
etc.) were to be incorporated in France. 
Several important fortresses, such as that of 
Saverne, were to be dismantled ; while Sa- 
verne, Mulhausen, and, above all, Strasburg, 
were to remain independent, or to belong to 
their former masters. 


STRASBURG. 


Vet even after the conquests that had ex- 
tended their dominion to the banks of the 
Rhine, the ambition of the French mon- 
archs was far from satisfied. Both in the 
neighborhcod of Metz and in Alsace the 
boundary line of the realm was irregular 
and tortuous. Minor fiefs of the Ger- 
man Empire broke in upon its continuity. 
The territories of feudal lords and of free 
cities were to be found quite enclosed in 
those of the King, yet altogether independent 
of them. ‘The very security of Louis’s con- 
quests was endangered. The upper Rhine 
could not be guarded without the possession 
of the strong city of Strasburg, which served 
as a kind of “#éte de pont” by which the 
Germans could at any time throw an army 
into France. Even before Alsace became 
theirs, the French had cast envious glances 
in this direction. “From the moment 
Metz was gained they dreamed of Stras- 
burg.” And now the time came when, 


without any just or equitable grounds, the 
seizure could be made with impunity. The 
method resorted to was worthy of the un- 





scrupulous government with which it origin- 
ated. 

The peace of Nimeguen, in 1678, not only 
augmented the extent of Louis the Four- 
teenth’s kingdom by the cession on the part 
of Spain of important territories, such as 
Franche-Comté, and a strip along the southern 
side of Flanders, but left him almost in the 
position of an absolute master of the des- 
tinies of the western part of Europe. Of his 
late antagonists there was no one that stood 
ready to resent any further act of aggression, 
much less to oppose by force of arms any 
legal construction which he might put upon 
the terms of the recent treaties. ‘ Peace,” 
says a distinguished historian of our times, 
“had been made upon the conditions which 
Louis fixed by his letter of April oth, 1678. 
The Academy of Inscriptions could without 
hyperbole write upon the medal struck in its 
honor, that the peace had been concluded 
according to the laws dictated by the King 
(Pace in leges suas confecta).” In confirm- 
ing to France the peaceable possession of the 
“Three Bishoprics,” and of Alsace, the late 
pacifications were so worded as to include the 
dependencies of the fiefs thus acquired. 
Taking advantage of this phraseology, the 
sophists of the court suggested the erection of 
a new species of tribunal or commission— 
Chambres de Réunion, as they were desig- 
nated—whose sole function should be to 
make research as to what lands, not yet in 
actual possession of the King, had at some 
time or other belonged to, or been dependent 
upon, the recent conquests of his armies. It 
must be admitted that the field of investiga- 
tion was sufficiently broad and promising, and 
that as the explorers were to push their in- 
quiries as far back as the time of the Mero- 
vingians, there was little likelihood that any 
desirable districts would escape their notice 
or the King’s rapacity: 

The plan was put into execution as early 
as in 1679, and by the second day of the 
next year the Chamber for Alsace was ready 
to report progress. It was not long before 
the Archbishop Elector of Tréves, the Elec- 
tor Palatine, the Landgrave of Hesse, the 
King of Sweden, and other princes, temporal 
and spiritual, received an unexpected and 
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somewhat startling summons to do homage 
to Louis for various small fiefs which they 
held embedded in French territory or in con- 
venient proximity to it. ‘ Most of the towns 
and villages of these cantons,” says Henri 
Martin, “had once depended on the Abbey 
of Weissemburg, founded by King Dagobert, 
and were incapable, it was asserted, of being 
alienated, the imperial constitutions having 
proclaimed the property of the Church to be 
inalienable. The claim would have been 
simply ludicrous (e&¢ tourné au burlesque), if 
under these false reasons there had not lurked 
something serious and profound, namely, the 
claiming by France of the old Gallic soil.” 
The whole of the year 1680 was taken up 
with the publication and execution of decrees 
of this kind. ‘The Chamber of Metz gathered 
in upwards of eighty fiefs, said to have been 
dependent on the “Three Bishoprics,” and 
among them some places whose names have 
lately come to be in the mouths of everybody, 
—Pont-a-Mousson, Saarbruck, Bitsch, etc. 
Strasburg was one of the principal objects 
aimed at. First her homage for her lands in 
Alsace was demanded, and the free Imperial 
city, which had never admitted such a claim 
on the part of the Emperors themselves, felt 
herself too feeble to refuse. Not content 
with this, the French made the city itself the 
field of intrigue. Money paved the way for 
violence. Long had there been a party with- 
in the walls ready to welcome the advent of 
the King’s forces. It was the adherents of the 
titular bishop, who desired to see the predo- 
minance of the Roman Catholic religion re- 
stored. But this clique was of itself impotent 
to accomplish its object. French agents, 
therefore, approached the municipal govern- 
ment, and by bribes succeeded in shaking 
their loyalty. The German troops had been 
previously removed ; now the Swiss guards 
were dismissed. At a mere suggestion from 
the French government, the treacherous guar- 
dians of the city’s liberties ordered the de- 
molition of an important fort. When Stras- 
burg had thus been deprived of all means of 
successful defence the blow was struck. Late 
in September, 1681, a rendezvous was secretly 
given to the French troops in the adjoining 
provinces — Lorraine, Franche-Comté, and 





Alsace—before the walls of the devoted place. 
On the 28th of the month not less than 35,000 
men were discovered in close proximity to 
Strasburg—a force that cut off all communi- 
cation with the Rhine and with Germany, and 
that rendered any attempt at resistance futile. 
Nor were the citizens long left in doubt re- 
specting the King’s intentions. General Mont- 
clar, who commanded the new-comers, de- 
manded the instant recognition of his master’s 
sovereignty and the admission of a garrison 
of French soldiers. But while thus insisting 
upon the full rights adjudged to him by the 
Chamber of Reunion, Louis was willing, he 
said, to secure to the inhabitants all the pri- 
vileges and immunities they had enjoyed un- 
der the Empire. There. was no time for 
delay, and no power of resistance. The un- 
faithful magistrates decently made a show of 
yielding to compulsion, and wrote to justify 
their action in the Emperor's eyes; but as 
they had conveniently left the guns on the 
walls unprovided with powder, the people had 
no means of preventing the consummation of 
the transaction. So, after a short struggle, 
Strasburg capitulated on the zoth of Sep- 
tember. The city was to retain its municipal 
institutions, and its ecclesiastical and political 
privileges. It was only stipulated that the 
magnificent cathedral, that prodigy of medi- 
zeval architecture, should be restored to the 
Roman Catholics—a reward to the bishop 
and the chapter, who had been prime movers 
in the work of annexation. 

“Thus,” writes an eminent historian, to 
whom we have before referred, “ was reunited 
to our native land, without the effusion of 
blood, that illustrious city which had never 
been taken before it became French, and 
which has never been taken since it has be- 
longed to France.” On the 23d of October, 
1681, Louis made his triumphant entry into 
Strasburg. The pompous ceremonial over, 
that consummate master of the art of fortifica- 
tion, Vauban, was summoned to remodel 
and strengthen the entire system of the de- 
fences, at whose completion a medal was 
struck with the motto, “ Clausa Germanis 
Gallia” (“ France closed to the Germans”). 

The chief losers by the transfer of Stras- 
burg to France were the Protestants. The 
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inhabitants of the Imperial city had been 
among the first to embrace the faith of the 
Reformation. One hundred and fifty-two 
years before, on the 19th of April, 1529, the 
representatives of Strasburg had stood with 
the Elector of Saxony and other princes and 
cities of the Empire in the Diet of Spires, 
and handed in that famous “ Protest,” from 


which first the Lutherans, and afterwards all | 


branches of the regenerated Church, had re- 
ceived the appellation of Protestants. For over 
a score of years no other worship than that 
of the Lutheran Church was tolerated. So 
strong was the anti-papal feeling that when, 
in 1549 or 1550, the priests were once more 
allowed to chant Mass in one of the three 
churches that were assigned them, the rab- 
ble interrupted the service with noise and 
coarse jests, and the officiating Bishop and 
his clergy in needless trepidation took refuge 
in the neighboring town of Saverne. It was 
not until the Emperor gave the Bishop an ex- 
press command to resume his functions that 
he returned ; and the magistrates, by distribut- 
ing themselves through the church, were able 
to maintain some degree of decorum. It was 
natural that the Bishop and his party should 
be jubilant, and that the capture of Stras- 
burg should have been the beginning of a 
system of proselytism, in prosecuting which 
some would have been glad to see the “dragon- 
nades” of Louis's hereditary dominions ex- 
tended to the new acquisition. Louis him- 
self boasted of his successful stratagem as a 
triumph of the faith, On one of the medals 
which he caused to be struck to commemo- 
rate the event, may yet be read the legend: 
“Sacra restituta” (“* Religion restored”), while 
below sits the city of Strasburg, represented 
by a woman, near the river-god Rhine, and 
holding a bundle of rods surmounted by a 
palm and by across. Upon another medal, 


. of elegant workmanship and of the same date 


(1681), the book of justice is seen in one scale 
of a balance outweighing the sword laid in 
the other, and in the distance the city of 
Strasburg, with its beautiful cathedral. With 


the history of the conquest before us, we 
shall scarcely be able to agree in the truth of 
the motto that runs around the representation 
and explains its significance: ‘Won ferro sed 








jure redacta,” (“ Acquired not by the sword, 
but by right /”) 


ANNEXATION OF LORRAINE. 


While the King of France had been push- 
ing his conquests to the very banks of the 
Rhine, and incorporating with his hereditary 
estates a wide extent of territory inhabited by 
a population exclusively German in character 
and language, and estranged as well in religion 
as in manners from the greater part of his 
subjects, there yet remained far nearer to the 
heart of the country, and in a manner enclosed 
in it, a district much more naturally belonging 
to the French monarchy. We refer to Lor- 
raine proper, which still continued to be gov- 
erned by the independent dukes whose cap- 
ital was Nancy, and who, although doing hom- 
age to France for the connected duchy of 
Bar, and represented in the Diet for the east- 
ern part of their dominions, were nevertheless 
esteemed a sovereign house but little inferior 
to those of the more powerful monarchies of 
Western Europe. In fact, to several of the 
royal families, that of Lorraine was already 
closely allied by marriage. More than once 
the duchy of Lorraine had, it is true, narrowly 
escaped being swallowed up in the neighbor- 
ing States ; and it had owed its continued ex- 
istence rather to the forbearance than to the 
fears of its neighbors, or, it may be, rather to 
the insignificance of its influence upon the 
destinies of Europe than to any disturbance 
of equilibrium which its removal might have 
occasioned. But unimportant as was Lor- 
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raine in itself, it was a province essential to 
France. With the view of preparing the way 
for its ultimate acquisition, Henry the Fourth, 
from the very commencement of his reign, 
had made strenuous efforts to shake the union 
between the dukes and that younger branch 
of their family which had gained such unenvi- 
able notoriety in France—the Guises. His 
agents had labored, not without success, to 
render the Lorraine princes lukewarm in es- 
pousing the claims of Mayenne upon the crown 
that had fallen from the head of the Valois. 
Claude, the daughter of Henry the Second 
and Catharine de Medici, who had married 
Duke Charles the Third, had died in 1575 ; 
and Henry the Fourth had no hesitation in 
offering the aged widower the hand of his 
own sister, the virtuous princess Catharine of 
Bourbon. Sully has given a long list of the 
matrimonial projects that were made at vari- 
ous times for this lady, who now had the 
additional adventure, after having been offered 
to the old Duke, of being actually given in 
marriage to his son Henry, the Duke of Bar. 
The union was not a happy one. Not only 
was there no real sympathy between husband 
and wife, but there was the utmost diversity 
of religious sentiment. Catharine, true daugh- 
ter of Jeanne d’Albret, was a devoted Protest- 
ant. Her mother, with wise foresight, had in 

















her will enjoined upon her son to marry his 
sister to some prince of similar faith. But 
Henry, in deserting his mother’s religion in 
search of worldly advantage, had deemed it 





equally politic to neglect the fulfillment of her 
dying request. It was not the only time that 
history vindicated the superior wisdom, as well 
as the superior principle, of the Navarrese 
queen, who, to use an old writer's expres- 
sion, “ had of woman nothing but the sex.” 
In 1661 the ducal crown of Lorraine rested 
on the head of Charles the Fourth, an aged 
and childless libertine, who entertained the 
liveliest jealousy of his brother Francis, and of 
his son, subsequently Charles the Fifth. 
Among other grounds for this distrust was the 
circumstance that if, as was generally sup- 
posed, the Salic law, confining the succession 
to males, did not prevail in Lorraine, his 
nephew had a valid title to the crown by right 
of his mother. An unscrupulous agent of 
Louis the Fourteenth, M. de Lionne, applied 
himself to fanning the flame of discord, and 
at length induced the Duke of Lorraine, on 
the 6th of February, 1662, to sign a compact, 
known as the Act of Montmartre, by which 
he formally ceded all his territorial possessions 
to the King of France in case he died without 
legitimate children. In return, the King con- 
ferred upon him a yearly pension of a million 
livres, and recognized the princes of Lorraine 
as princes of the blood, with a right to succeed 
to the throne of France in case of the extinc- 
tion of the Bourbon line. The city of Marsal, 
the only place in Lorraine which, according 
to the arrangements of the previous year, had 
not been dismantled, was to be put in Louis's 
hands as a pledge for the fulfillment of the 
terms of the agreement. It may readily be 
imagined that the iniquitous document, when 
it came to be known, struck consternation into 
the minds of the legitimate heirs to the duchy. 
In vain did they remonstrate with Louis 
against his attempting to put so unjust an ar- 
rangement into execution. The monarch 
coolly informed them that the ordinary laws 
of morality were not binding upon monarchs 
when offset by the requirements of political 
expediency. Fortunately, there were others 
discontented with the plan, and none more so 
than the French nobility, who would not 
brook the exaltation of the foreign family of 
Lorraine to a rank so far superior to them- 
selves, conferring upon them a distant, but 
none the less an actual, prospect of at some 
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time succeeding to the crown royal. On this 
ground, in answer to numerous protests, the 
Parliament of Paris, whilst it registered the act, 
did so with the express refusal to confirm this 
essential condition. Nor was this astonishing. 
Had the judges done differently, they would 
virtually have recognized the old pretension 
which the younger Lorraines of the previous 
century had put forth, that they were the 
lineal descendants of Charlemagne and the 
Carlovingian kings, while the Valois and 
Bourbon families were sprung from the usurper 
and upstart Hugh Capet, Count of Paris. As 
the heirs of the Duke refused to ratify the 
compact of Montmartre, Louis did not insist 
upon the stipulation for their recognition as 
princes of the blood. All which furnished 
Duke Charles (who had repented the hasty 
bargain, and had indeed fallen madly in love 
with a girl of low birth, the niece of an apothe- 
cary, whom he desired to marry) with an ex- 
traordinarily good excuse for revoking his 
consent, and refusing to surrender the town 
of Marsal. With so powerful a trader as 
Louis, it was not very safe to refuse to pay 
the contracted price, even if the goods that 
were to be delivered as the equivalent were 
withheld. Accordingly the “ grand monarch” 
set on foot a military expedition, which must 
have been looked upon in the court rather as 
a very pleasant comedy than as intended fora 
real campaign. And so it proved. Without 
bloodshed, but under very sensible compul- 
sion, the Duke signed a second treaty at Metz, 
September 1st, 1663, by which he gave up 
Marsal to its fate ; while Louis, who perhaps 
looked upon the duchy as an unripe fruit 
which could indeed be plucked at once, but 
which if allowed to remain a little longer 
would fall into the hand of its own accord, 
was content to make no mention of its cession, 
and so, in effect, to abrogate the provisions of 
the untimely compact of Montmartre. 

But we must hasten on to the consumma- 
tion of the union, which confessedly could not 
be long deferred. We take no account of the 

‘ overrunning of Lorraine by the troops of Louis 
the Fourteenth, later in the seventeenth cen- 
tury, as the occupation led to no permanent 
results. Not so, however, was it with the 


diplomatic intrigues of the succeeding century. 





These connect themselves with the remark- 
able history of that puppet of fortune, Stanis- 
las Leszcynski. Rarely have more singular al- 
ternations of success and failure attended the 
course of any man. The son of the Palatine 
of Posen, he was early raised by the King of 
Poland, Augustus the Second, to the post of 
arch-butler. Being subsequently sent on a 
diplomatic mission to Charles the Twelfth of 
Sweden, he so ingratiated himself with that 
monarch that the latter employed all his in- 
fluence to obtain his election to the throne of 
Poland. As the Swedish king’s words were 
vigorously supported by his victorious sword, 
Augustus was dethroned, and Stanislas, then 
twenty-seven years of age, succeeded him. 
This was in 1704. Eight years later he was him- 
self compelled to abdicate and flee from the 
kingdom. Next we find him a prisoner with 
the Turks, and a little later a governor in the 
service of his former protector. When Charles 
died, his star seemed again to have sunk; 
and in obscurity, and almost in destitution, he 
sought a refuge in France. While thus exiled, 
and living at Weissemburg upon the pension 
which the regency of Fouis the Fifteenth had 
compassionately granted him, he was amazed 
by the proposals which were unexpectedly 
made to him in the name of that king for the 
hand of his only daughter, Maria Leszcynska. 


If we may believe the writers of that day, it _ 


was not the personal attractions of the young 
lady, much less any accession of strength that 
would accrue to France from the alliance with 
the broken-down ex-King of Poland, that led 
Cardinal Fleury to advocate the match ; but 
rather the desire to unite his master to a 
queen who should owe her position solely to 
him, and who would, consequently, be unlikely 
to make any attempt at interference in the 
political administration. At all events, the 
marriage, which took place in 1725, again 
raised Stanislas to notoriety; and although in 
giving his daughter away he had expressly 
renounced all claims to the Polish crown, 
when his old rival Augustus died, in 1733, he 
found himself in a position to assert his rights, 
and obtained their confirmation by the votes 
of the people. The needless war in which 
France was plunged to support him, we shall 
not stop to describe. It is sufficient to say 
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that while, through the inefficiency of the 
government, Stanislas failed to maintain him- 
self upon the throne, he received at the con- 
clusion of peace, by way of indemnification, a 
sovereignty which, if less extensive, was per- 
haps more agreeable, from its nearness to his 
daughter’s residence. 

By the preliminary articles of Vienna, 
signed October 5th, 1735, the Emperor of 
Germany consented that the young Duke 
Francis of Lorraine, who was to marry his 
eldest daughter, Maria Theresa, should ex- 
change the Duchies of Lorraine and of 
Bar for the reversion of the Grand-Duchy 
of Tuscany. Stanislas was at once to enter into 
possession of the Duchy of Bar, and Lorraine 
was to fall to him as soon as Francis obtained 
Tuscany. On the death of Stanislas both Bar 
and Lorraine were to become an integral part 
of France. 

For this arrangement, by which Lorraine 
would be lost to Germany, the Emperor 
promised to employ his influence to secure 
the consent of the States of the Empire, 
while Louis and Stanislas renounced the rep- 
resentation of Lorraine in the Diet. The 
death of the last Medicean Duke of Tuscany 
rendered the execution of the compact even 
more speedy than had been anticipated, and 
for thirty years Stanislas retained undisputed 
possession of the province which he had ob- 


' tained in so singular a manner. When he 


died, in 1766, Lorraine was annexed to France 
without creating the least disturbance in the 





politics of Europe ; so long had the act been 
expected, both at home and abroad. 

By the annexation of ducal Lorraine, the 
conquest begun more than two centuries be- 
fore, in the occupation of “the Three Bishop- 
rics,” and continued by the reduction of Al- 
sace and the seizure of Strasburg, was brought 
to a definite conclusion. Franche-Comté 
had in the mean while been overrun by the 
troops of Louis the Fourteenth, and surren- 
dered by Spain in the Treaty of Nimeguen 
in 1678. Thus the entire triangle which was 
wanting to France in the age of Francis the 
First had been gained, and from the ocean to 
the Rhine her dominions were unbroken. 

All these acquisitions on the part of France 
had been ratified by conventions and treaties 
with Germany. Nevertheless, when the French 
Revolution broke out, and the proclamation 
of the equality of all citizens in the eye of 
the law was accompanied by the abolition of 
all titles of nobility, and by the destruction of 
feudal tenures, the Empire and its allies found 
a pretext for interference in the case of a 
number of German princes who were thus 
deprived of fiefs which they claimed to hold 
in Alsace and Lorraine. In the war of 1792, 
which arose ostensibly from this source, there 
were in reality other and more influential 
motives ; and the restoration of the forfeited 
fiefs was more and more lost sight of, as the 
fierce contest for national existence and terri- 
torial aggrandizement waxed from year to 
year more intense. 
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A TARTAR LOVE SONG, 


Nicut and day 
Passed away, 

But my lover did not come. 

Roses shroud them in their veils, 
Even the love-sick nightingales 

Slumber, and are dumb: 

Still my dear one doth not come! 
Night is going—ah! too soon! 
Opposite the setting moon 
See, its latest star doth stand, 
With the torch of Morning in its hand! 


Still, my sweet one is not come! 
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THE STORY OF A VALENTINE. 


Wuen my friend Capt. Terrible, U.S.N., 
dines at my plain table, I am always a little 
abashed. I knowthat he has been accustomed 
always to a variety of wines and sauces, to a 
cigarette after each course, and to a cookery 
that would kill an undeveloped American. 
So, when the captain turns the castor round 
three times before selecting his condiment, 
and when his eyes seem to be seeking for 
Worcestershire sauce and Burgundy wine, I 
feel the poverty of the best feast I can fur- 
nish him. I am afraid veteran magazine read- 
ers will feel thus about the odd little story I 
have to tell. For I have observed of late that 
even the short stories are highly seasoned ; 
and I cannot bear to disappoint readers. So, 
let me just honestly write over the gateway to 
this storya warning. I have no Cayenne pep- 
per. No Worcestershire sauce. No cognac. 
No cigarettes. No murders. No suicides. 
No broken hearts. No lovers’ quarrels. No 
angry father. No pistols and coffee. No 
arsenic. Nolaudanum. No shrewd detectives. 
No trial for murder. No “heartless co- 
quette.” No “deep-dyed villain with a curl- 
ing mustache.” Now if, after this warning, 
you have the courage to go on, I am not re- 
sponsible. 

Hubert said I might print it if I would dis- 
guise the names. It came out quite incident- 
ally. We were discussing the woman ques- 
tion. I ama “ woman’s righter.”. Hubert— 
the Rev. Hubert Lee, I should say, pastor of 
the “First Church,” and, indeed, the only 
church in Allenville—is not, though I flatter 
myself I have made some impression on him. 
But the discussion took place in Hubert’s own 
house, and wishing to give a pleasant turn 
at the end, I suppose, he told me how, a 
year and a half before, he had “used up” one 
woman's rights man, who was no other than 
old Dr. Hood, the physician that has had 
charge of the physical health of Hubert and 
myself from the beginning. Unlike most of 
his profession, the doctor has always been a 
radical, and even the wealth that has come in 
upon him of late years has left him quite as 
much of a radical, at least in theory, as ever 





before. Indeed the old doctor is not very 
inconsistent in practice, for he has educated 
his only daughter, Cornelia, to his own profes-* 
sion, and I believe she took her M.D. with hon- 
ors, though she has lately spoiled her pros- 
pects by marrying. But socially he has be- 
come a little aristocratic, seeking an exclusive 
association with his wealthy neighbors. And 
this does not look very well in one who, when 
he was poor, was particularly bitter on “a 
purse-proud aristocracy.” I suppose Hubert 
felt this. Certainly I did, and therefore I en- 
joyed the conversation that he repeated to me 
all the more. 

It seems that my friend Hubert had been 
away at the seminary for three years, and that 
having at last conquered in his great battle 
against poverty, and having gained an educa- 
tion in spite of difficulties, and having supplied a 
city church acceptably for some months during 
the absence of the pastor in Europe, he came 
back to our native village to rest on his lau- 
rels a few weeks, and decide which of three 
rather impecunious calls he would accept. 
When just about to leave he took it into his 
head for some reason, to “drop in” on old 
Doctor Hood. It was nine o'clock in the 
morning, and the doctor's partner was making 
morning calls while the old gentleman sat in his 
office to attend to any that might seek his 
services. This particular morning happened to 
be an unfortunate one, for there were no ague- 
shaken patients to be seen, and there was not 
even a case of minor surgery to relieve the 
tediousness of the morning office-hour. Per- 
haps it was for this reason, perhaps it was for 
the sake of old acquaintance, that he gave 
Hubert a most cordial reception, and launch- 
ed at once into a sea of vivacious talk. Cor- 
nelia, who was in the office, excused herself on 
the ground that she was cramming for her final 
examination, and seated herself at a window 
with her book. 

“I am afraid I take your time, doctor,” said 
Hubert. 

“O no, I am giving up practice to my 
partner, Dr. Beck, and shall give it all to him 
in a year or. two.” 
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“To him and Miss Cornelia?” queried 
Hubert, laughing. For it was currently re- 
ported that the young doctor and Cornelia were 
to form a partnership in other than profession- 
al affairs. 

Either because he wished to attract her at- 
tention, orforsome other reason, Hubert soon 
managed to turn the conversation to the sub- 
ject of woman's rights, and the old doctor and 
the young parson were soon hurling at one 
another all the staple, and now somewhat 
stale, arguments about woman's fitness and 
woman's unfitness for many things. At last, 
perhaps because he was a little cornered, 
Hubert said :— ; 

“ Now, doctor, there was a queer thing hap- 
pened to a student in my class in the semi- 
nary. I don’t suppose, doctor, that*you are 
much interested in a love story, but I would 
just like to tell you this one, because I think 
you dare not apply your principles to it in 
every part. Theories often fail when prac- 
tically applied, you know.” 

“Go on, Hu, go on; I'd like to hear the 
story. And as for my principles, they'll bear 
applying anywhere!” and the old doctor 
rubbed his hands together confidently. ' 

“ This friend of mine, Henry Gilbert,” said 
Hu, “was, like myself, poor. A long time 
ago, when he was a boy, the son of a poor 
widow, the lot on which he lived joined at 
the back the lot on which lived a Mr. Mor- 
ton, at that time a thriving merchant, now the 
principal capitalist in that part of the country. 
As there was a back gate between the lots, 
my friend was the constant playmate from 
earliest childhood of Jennie Morton. He 
built her play-houses out of old boards, he 
moulded clay bricks for her use, and carved 
tiny toys out of pine blocks for her amuse- 
ment. As he grew larger, and as Jennie’s 
father grew richer, and came to live in greater 
style, Henry grew more shy. But by all the 
unspoken language of the eyes the two never 
failed to make their unchanging regard known 
to each other. 

“ Henry went to college early. At vaca- 
tion-time the two met. But the growing dif. 
ference in their social position could not but 
be felt. Jennie’s friends were of a different 
race from his own. Her parents never thought 








of inviting him to their entertainments. And 
if they had, a rusty coat and a lack of money 
to spend on kid gloves would have effectually 
kept him away. He was proud. This ap- 
parent neglect stung him. It is true that Jen- 
nie Morton was all the more kind. But his 
quick and foolish pride made him fancy that 
he detected pity in her kindness. And yet 
all this only made him determined to place 
himself in a position in which he could ask 
her hand as her equal. But you do not un- 
derstand, doctor, as I do, how irresistible is 
this conviction of duty in regard to the minis- 
try. Under that pressure my friend settled it 
that he must preach. And now there was be- 
fore him a good ten years of poverty at least. 
What should he do about it? 

“In his extremity he took advice of a favorite 
theological professor. The professor advised 
him not to seek the hand of a rich girl. She 
would not be suited to the trials of a minis- 
ter’s life. But finding that Henry was firm in 
his opinion that this sound general -principle 
did not in the least apply to this particular 
case, the professor proceeded to touch the 
tenderest chord in the young man’s heart. He 
told him that it would be ungenerous, and in 
some sense dishonorable, for him to take a 
woman delicately brought up into the poverty 
and trial incident to a minister's life. If you 
understood, sir, how morbid his sense of 
honor is, you would not wonder at the im- 
pression this suggestion made upon him. To 
give up the ministry was in his mind to be a 
traitor to duty and to God. To win her, if 
he could, was to treat ungenerously her 
whose happiness was dearer to him a thou- 
sand times than his own.” 

“T hope he did not give her up,” said the 
doctor. 

“Yes, he gave her up, in a double spirit of 
medizval self-sacrifice. Looking toward the 
ministry, he surrendered his love as some of 
the old monks sacrificed love, ambition, and 
all other things to conscience. Looking at her 
happiness, he sacrificed his hopes in a more 
than knightly devotion to her welfare. The 
knights sometimes gave their lives. He gave 
more. 

“For three years he did not trust himself 
to return tohis home. But having graduated 
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and settled himself for nine months over a 
church, there was no reason why he shouldn’t 
go to see his mother again. And once in the 
village, the sight of the old school-house and 
the old church revived a thousand memories 
that he had been endeavoring to banish. 
The garden walks, and especially the apple- 
trees, that are the most unchangeable of land- 
marks, revived the old passion with undimin- 
ished power. He paced his room at night. 
He looked out at the new house of his rich 
neighbor. He chafed under the restraint of 
his vow not to think again of Jennie Morton. 
It was the old story of the monk who thinks 
the world subdued, but who finds it all at once 
about to assume the mastery of him. I do 
not know how the struggle might have ended, 
but it was all at once stopped from with- 
out. 

“There reached him a rumor that Jennie 
was already the betrothed wife of a Colonel 
Pearson, who was her father’s partner in busi- 
ness. And indeed Colonel Pearson went in 
and out at Mr. Morton's gate every evening, 
and the father was known to favor his suit. 

“* Jennie was not engaged to him, however. 
Three times she had refused him. The fourth 
time, in deference to her father’s wishes, she 
had consented to ‘think about it’ for a 
week. In truth Henry had been home ten 
days and had not called upon her, and all the 
hope she had cherished in that direction, and 
all the weary waiting seemed in vain. When 
the colonel’s week was nearly out she heard 
that Henry was to leave in two days. Ina 
sort of desperation she determined to accept 
Colonel Pearson without waiting for the time 
appointed for her answer. But that gentle- 
man spoiled it all by his own over-confi- 
dence. 

“ For when he called, after Jennie had de- 
termined on this course, he found her so full 
of kindness that he hardly knew how to be- 
have with moderation. And so he fell to flat- 
tering her, and flattering himself at the same 
time that he knew all the ins and outs of a 
girl’s heart, he complimented her on the many 
offers she had received. 

“«And I tell you what,’ he proceeded, 
‘there are plenty of others that would lay 
their heads at your feet, if they were only 





your equals. There’s that young parson, Gil- 
bert, I think they call him, that is visiting his 
mother, in the unpainted and _ threadbare- 
looking little house that stands behind this 
one. I’ve actually seen that fellow, in his 


rusty, musty coat, stop and look after -you on - 


the street, and every night, when I go home, 
he is sitting at the window that looks over this 
way. The poor fool isin love with you. Only 
think of it! And I chuckle to myself when 
I see him, and say, “ Don’t you wish you 
could reach so high!” I declare, it’s funny.’ 

“In that one speech Colonel Pearson 
dashed his chances to pieces. He could not 
account for the sudden return of winter in 
Jennie Morton’s manner. And all his sun- 
shine was powerless to dispel it, or to bring 
back the least approach of spring. 

“Poor Jennie! You can imagine, doctor, 
how she paced the floor all that night. She 
began to understand something of the courage 
of Henry Gilbert's heart, and something of 
the manliness of his motives. All night long 
she watched the light burning in the room in 
the widow’s house ; and all night long she de- 


bated the matter until her head ached. She’ 


could reach but one conclusion: Henry was 
to leave the day after to-morrow. If any com- 
munication should ever be opened between 
them, she must begin it. It was as if she had 
seen him drifting away from her forever, and 
must throw him a rope. I think even such 
a woman’s-right man as yourself would hardly 
justify her, however, in taking any step of the 
kind.” 

“I certainly should,” said the doctor. 

“ But she could not find a way—she had no 
rope to throw. Again the colonel, meaning 
to do anything else but that, opened the way. 
At the breakfast-table the next morning she 
received from him a magnificent valentine. 
All at once she saw her method. It was St. 
Valentine’s day. ‘The rope was in her hand. 
Excusing herself from breakfast she hastened 
to her room. 

“To send a valentine to the faithful lover 
was the uppermost thought. But how? She 
dare not write her name, for, after all, she 
might be mistaken in counting on his love, or 
she might offend his prejudices or his pride by 
so direct an approach. She went fumbling in 
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a drawer for stationety. She drew out a little 
pine boat that Henry had whittled for her 
many years before. He had named it ‘Hope,’ 
but the combined wisdom of the little boy and 
girl could not succeed in spelling the name 
correctly. And here was the little old boat 
that he had given, saying often afterward that 
it was the boat they two were going to sail in 
some day. The misspelt name had been the 
subject of many a laugh between them. Now— 
but I mustn’t be sentimental. 

“It did not take Jennie long to draw an 
exact likeness of the little craft. And that 
there might be no mistake about it, she spelled 
the name as it was on the side of the boat: 


“*HOAP.’ 


“ There was not another word in the valen- 
tine. Sealing it up, she hurried out with it, 
and dropped it in the post-office. No mer- 
chant, sending all his fortune to sea in one 
frail bark, ever watched the departure and 
trembled for the result of venture as she did. 
Spain did not pray half so fervently when the 
invincible Armada sailed. It was an uttered 
prayer—an unutterable prayer. For heart 
and hope were the lading of the little picture- 
boat that sailed out that day, with no other 
wind but her wishes in its sails. 

“She sat down at her window until she saw 
Henry Gilbert pass the next street corner on 
his morning walk to the post-office. Three 
minutes after, he went home, evidently in a 
great state of excitement, with her valentine 
open in his hand. After a while he went back 
again toward the post-office, and returned. 
Had he taken a reply ? 

“Jennie again sought the office. There 
were people all around with those hideous 
things that they call comic valentines open in 
their hands. And they actually seemed to 
think them funny! She had areply. It did 
not take her long to find her room and to 
open it. There was another picture of a boat, 
but the name on its side read ‘ DESPAIR.’ 
And these words were added :—‘ Your boat 
is the pleasantest, but understanding that there 
was no vacant place upon it, J have been oblig- 
ed to take passage on this.’ Slowly the mean- 
ing forced itself upon her. Henry had fears 
that she whom he thought engaged was co- 








queting with him. I think, doctor, you will 
hardly justify her in proceeding further with 
the correspondence ?” 

“Why not? Hasn’t a woman as much right 
to make herself understood in such a matter 
asaman? And when the social advantages 
are on her side the burden of making the ad- 
vances often falls upon her. Many women do 
it indirectly and are not censured.” 

“Well, you know, I’m conservative, doc- 
tor, but I’m glad you're consistent. She did 
send another valentine. I am afraid she 
strained this figure of speech about the boat. 
But when everything in the world depends on 
one metaphor, it will not do to be fastidious. 
Jennie drew again the little boat with misspelt 
name. And this time she added five words : 
‘ The master’s place is vacant.’ 

“ And quite late in the afternoon, the reply 
was left at the door: ‘/am an applicant for 
the vacant place, if you will take that of mas- 
ter’s mate.” 

“Good,” cried the doctor; “I always ad- 
vocated giving women every liberty in these 
matters.” 

“But I will stump you yet, doctor, said 
Hubert. That evening Gough was to lec- 
ture in the village, and my friend went, 
not to hear Gough, but to see Miss Jennie 
Morton at adistance. Somehow in the stupe- 
faction of revived hope he had not thought 
of going to the house to see her yet. He had 
postponed his departure and had thrown away 
his scruples. Knowing how much opposition 
he would have to contend with, he thought, if 
he thought at all, that he must proceed with 
caution. But some time after the lecture be- 
gan he discovered the Morton family without 
Jennie! Slowly it all dawned upon him. 
She was at home waiting for him. He was 
near the front of the church in which the lec- 
ture was held, and every inch of aisle was full 
of people. To get out was noteasy. But as 
he thought of Jennie waiting it became a mat- 
ter of life and death. If the house had been 
on fire he would pot have been more intent on 
making his exit. He reached the door, he 
passed the happiest evening of his life, only to 
awake to sorrow, for Jennie’s father is ‘dead 
set’ against the match.” 

“He has no right to interfere,” said the 
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doctor, vehemently. “You see I stand by 
my principles.” 

“ But if I tell the story out I am afraid you 
would not,” said Hubert. 

““ Why, isn’t it done ?” 

“I beg your pardon, doctor, for having 
used a little craft. I had much at stake. I 
have disguised this story in its details. But it 
is true, I am the hero 2 

The doctor looked quickly towards his 
daughter. Her head was bent low over her 
book. Her long hair hung about it like a 
curtain, shutting out all view of the face. 
The doctor walked to the other window and 
looked out. Hubert sat like a mummy. 
After a minute Dr. Hood spoke. 

* Cornelia !” 

She lifted a face that was aflame. Tears 
glistened in her eyes, and I doubt not there 
was a prayer in her heart. 

“You are a brave girl. I had other plans. 
You have a right to choose for yourself. God 
bless you both. But it’s a great pity Hu is 
not a lawyer. He pleads well.” So saying 
he put on his hat and walked out. 

This is the conversation that Hubert repeat- 








ed to me that day sitting in his own little par- 
sonage in Allenville. A minute after his wife 
came in. She had been prescribing for the 
minor ailments of some poor neighbors. She 
took the baby from her crib, and bent over 
her till that same long hair curtained mother 
and child from sight. 

“TI think,” said Hubert, “that you folks 
who write love stories make a great mistake 
in stopping at marriage. The honeymoon 
never truly begins until conjugal affection is 
enriched by this holy partnership of loving 
hearts in the life of a child. The climax ofa 
love story is not the wedding. It is the 
baby !” 

“What do you call her?” I asked. 

“Hope,” said the mother. 

“Hope Valentine,’ added the father, with 
a significant smile. 

“And you spell the Hope with an ‘a,’ I 
believe,” I said. 

“You naughty Hu,” said Mrs. Cornelia. 
“You've been telling. You think that love 
story is interesting to others because you en- 
joy it so much!” 


LAURIGER. 


EASTWARD, eastward! go my Soul to-night ; 
Stay not, delay not in thine eager flight, 
For the bright west doth lose its purple light. 


Eastward, eastward! by the dark sea-shore, 
Right bravely follow and fear not the roar— 


Where beats the surf on ledges evermore. 


; Eastward, eastward! shall a mountain stand— 
Black to the sea-side, sun-kissed to the land,— 
Break thou thereon two laurels with thy hand. 


Westward, westward hasten ere the late, 
Let fall one flower where my love doth wait; 
With kisses laden bring to me its mate. 
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Ir is a remarkable fact that, while it is just 
two hundred years since the first machine for 
navigating the air was constructed by the Jes- 
uit Francis Lana, we are now seemingly no 
nearer the solution of the difficult problem of 
aérostation than were the good people of the 
seventeenth century. ‘The air still refuses, as 
it did of old, to be made a highway for other 
created beings than the fowls thereof. It is 
true that we have an account in classic my- 
thology of a successful flight aforetime by one 
Deedalus, accompanied by his son Icarus, 
who, being a “ fast young man of the period,” 
and soaring too near the sun, came to grief by 
the melting of the wax which served 
to attach his wings; but the very 
name of the ancient aéronaut is sug- 
gestive of distrust, as manifestly but 
another form of Diddle-us, and the 
whole story of his escape from Crete 
by flying is referable to that chapter 
of aéronautics which treats of the 
rides of the arch-enemy of mankind 
upon the whirlwind’and the sailing 
of the witches through the air on 





broomsticks. 
Many years after Lana, one Retif 
de la Bretonne devoted himself to the 
investigation of the subject of flying, 
and proposed to achieve this result 
by means of wings, fitted artistically 
to the shoulders, and an umbrella at- 
tached to the head, as represented in 
the picture of “The Flying Man.” 
It will be seen that a basket, in- 
tended for provisions, was attached 
to the waist of the adventurer, to 
nourish if not to sustain him in the 
long voyages he proposed to accom- 
plish. He is represented by the ar- 
tist as in the act of launching him- 
self into the airy element from the 
top of a beetling cliff as a favorable 
point of departure. We have no 
definite information whether Retif de 
la Bretonne ever attempted to de- 
monstrate in person the feasibility of 
his little scheme, but we may be well 
VoL. L.—25 








assured that, if he did, the experiment was 
speedily followed by a funeral. There is in 
the picture a pyramidal elevation of some kind, 
which terminates in a very sharp point, and 
stands conveniently near for impalement, and 
it is probable enough that Retif, if he did in- 
deed make the essay at flying, with his wings 
and “ gingham umbrella,” transfixed himself 
upon it, and there remained until taken down 
for interment. 

A long interval elapsed between the chi- 
merical project of Retif de la Bretonne and 
the construction of balloons, and here we may 
remark upon another striking fact, that in the 














THE FLYING MAN. 
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THE DESTRUCTION OF CHARLES’S BALLOON. 


very city from which the first ascent was made 


by man in a balloon, the inhabitants now rely | 


solely upon balloons for their communication 
with the outer world, from which they have 
been cut off by siege. It was from the gar- 
dens of La Muette, in the immediate envi- 
rons of Paris, that the first aérial voyage was 
performed, and the daring aéronauts looked 


those who knew him as a man of great mod 
esty and simplicity of character, and of engag- 
ing personal qualities ; and though his name is 
now known mostly in association with the 
paper fire-balloon, which has become only a 
child’s toy, he has many other claims to re- 
membrance as a scientific man, and it is to 
him that the world is indebted for the valu- 


down from their dizzy elevation on many of | able discovery of the hydraulic ram. 


the same towers and domes that were seen by 
Monsieur Gambetta when he made his re- 
cent memorable trip from the Tuileries to 
Tours. 

tefore adverting, however, to this first 
balloon journey, it is necessary to say some- 
thing of the two remarkable men by whose 
skill and perseverance the practicability of 
rising into the higher regions of the atmo- 
sphere was at length established. 

Stephen and Joseph Montgolfier were 
the sons of a rich paper manufacturer at An- 
nonay, a little town in the Department of 
Ardéche, fifty miles from Lyons. Without 
the advantage of a liberal education, the 
brothers had paid much attention to the 
exact sciences, Stephen excelling in the 
mathematics, and Joseph, the younger, di- 
recting his studies chiefly to chemistry and 
natural philosophy. Joseph is spoken of by 





In the autumn of 1782, Joseph Montgol. 
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THE BROTHERS MONTGOLFIER. 
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fier made a small paper balloon, 
which rose by heated air to the roof 
of his apartment ; and in the sum- 
mer of the following year, after a 
second and more satisfactory trial 
in the open air, the two brothers 
sent up a very large and strong bal- 
loon filled with smoke. This last 
rose to a considerable height, and 
fell without injury at the distance of 
a mile and a half from the spot 
where it ascended. 

It may be readily supposed that 
the wonderful achievement of the 
brothers Montgolfier created in the 
little humdrum provincial town of 
Annonay the wildest enthusiasm, 
which soon spread with the fame of 
it to Paris. An official report had 
been prepared in due form and sent 
to the Academy of Sciences, and that 
learned body had appointed a com- 
mission to inquire into the facts of 
the case. But while the savans were 
discussing the new machine, many 
persons, eagerly desirous of rival- 
ling Montgolfier, had set to work 
making balloons, and one of them, 
Professor Charles, proposed to em- 
ploy hydrogen gas, then only recent- 
ly discovered, as the lifting agent. 
Assisted by two practical men, the | 
brothers Robert, he opened a sub- 
scription for the means necessary to 
carry out his plan. The most illustrious men 
in Paris subscribed liberally; the balloon, 
composed of strips of silk, coated with var- 
nish, was soon made, and the process of infla- 
tion was conducted with the best results at 
the workshop of the brothers Robert. 

The Champ de Mars had been selected by 
Professor Charles as the place for setting it off, 
and the half-inflated balloon was transported 
thither by night, for the better security of so 
frail a structure against the pressure of the 
excited multitude. Mounted patrols, with 
flaming torches, preceded it. The Champ 
de Mars was closely guarded by troops. Not- 
withstanding the inconvenient hour, the streets 
were crowded with people, upon whom the 
mysterious and theatric pomp of the removal 
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BALLOON OF THE MARQUIS D’ ARLANDES. 


made a wonderful impression. But the pre- 
cautions were effectual, and the balloon reach 
ed the Champ de Mars in safety. 

The following day, amid the tumultuous 
plaudits of an immense concourse, and to the 
peal of artillery, it ascended to a great height, 
and was soon lost to view in clouds that pour 
ed a deluging rain upon the enthusiastic spec 
tators. Before it had drifted to a consider- 
able distance it exploded, in consequence of 
the expansion of the hydrogen gas, and fell to 
the ground. 

Fortunate Professor Charles! that he was 
not the first venturous man to ascend into the 
air, for had he come down ever so softly with 
the burst balloon, it would have been all up 
with him indeed. The startled peasants, 
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who saw the balloon falling from the 
skies, collected their brethren and 
assailed it with pitchforks, flails, and 
scythes ; the dogs snapped at it, the 
boys stoned it, a garde-champétre 
fired his gun at it, a fat curé in gown 
and bands preached at it, which e 


combined attack had inevitably been “ 
the death of Professor Charles, had NA 
he followed the fortunes of his bal- La 


loon instead of remaining comfort- 
ably in Paris to receive the con- 
gratulations of tout le monde. 

But the time had now come for : 
the first aérial voyage, and this was 
magnificently performed by the in- 
trepid Roziers, who had zealously | “4 
taken up the subject of aérostation P 
from the earliest announcement of 
Montgolfier’s success,* and the 
Marquis d’Arlandes, a fine gentle- 
man of the Court, who wrote an 
interesting account of the perilous 
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and unprecedented trip. The bal- 
loon of the. Marquis, which was in- 
flated with heated air, and not with hydrogen 
gas, far exceeded our modern balloons in mag- 
nificence of decoration and elegance of equip- 
ment, and must have presented a splendid 
appearance as it rose above the temples and 
columns of Paris in the lovely October sunset. 
It made the entire circuit of the capital, pass- 
ing over the boulevards and hovering always 
in sight of the vast crowds of wonder-loving 
Parisians, now fairly intoxicated by the brilliant 
spectacle. There were eyes that marked its 
course with other feelings than gratified curi- 
osity or unreasoning delight. Among the 
faces turned upward to the sky above Paris 


on that 21st of October, 1783, was Benjamin | 


Franklin’s. 

Henceforward for many months all France, 
so soon to become convulsed in revolution, 
went wild upon the subject of balloons. 
Ascensions were made in every part of the 
kingdom, and hundreds of people of both 


* As Roziers was the pioneer of balloon ascents, so 
he was the first victim. In attempting to cross the 
Channel from France to England his balloon took fire, 
and he was dashed in pieces on the rocks near Bou- 
logne. 





THE MINERVA. 


sexes earnestly begged a seat in the car. It 
was doubted only by the judicious few that 
the navigation of the air was un fait accompli, 
or that men might go where they pleased with 
the speed of the wind. The Duc de Chartres, 
afterwards Orleans and the notorious Egalité, 
was so unfortunate as to make a journey of 
one hundred and thirty-five miles in five hours 
without breaking his neck, thus escaping the 
best chance that ever happened to him of 
saving his name from imperishable dishonor. 
Great care and expense were lavished upon 
the construction of balloons, and no improve- 
ment has since been effected in them. 

It was to be expected that among a people 
with so keen a sense of the ludicrous as the 
French, the new discovery should be made the 
object of pitiless burlesque and caricature. 
All manner of absurd flying-machines were 
represented in colored prints,‘and all sorts of 
ridiculous schemes were put forth in satirical 
prospectuses. But the irony and caricature 
could not exceed in the comic element the 
essays that were written and the plans that 
were set forth in sober earnest. Moralists 
gravely condemned the employment of bal- 
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loons, because they were manifestly contrary 
to the will of Divine Providence, which had 
not given wings to man ; because they threat- 
ened to break down the barriers of virtue and 
morality, by permitting aéronauts to descend 
at night into gardens and balconies, and be- 
cause they practically annulled the boundaries 
of empire, and thus seemed likely to involve 
nations in continual war. This was droll 
enough, but the novelties in aérial architecture 
sanguinely proposed to the public were more 
mirth-provoking still. One cannot look gt an 
engraving of the “ Minerva” without a smile. 
The “ Minerva” was a machine for naviga- 
ting the air, projected by one Robertson, of 
Vienna, in 1804, and dedicated to Volta, pro- 
bably that it might come to be considered as 
a sort of “ Voltaic pile.” A pile it certainly 
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appears of a balloon, a Fulton ferry-boat, a | 


toy-shop, a ten-pin alley, a traveling circus, 
and a lager-bier saloon, as complex in its con- 
struction and as diverse in its aims as the new 
grand patent double-action cylindrical mar- 


ling-spike, with holystoning watering-pot at- | 


tachment, and self-adjusting reversible Kamp- 
tulicon deck Awning-Carpet. 
Robertson proposed to convey sixty persons in 
the “ Minerva,” which was to have a capacity 
of carrying 150,000 pounds, and thought it 
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The amiable | 





| gium, with their many-sprinkled lights flash 
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might be possible to make with it the tour of 
the world. In the serious description he gave 
of it, which is funnier than Mark ‘Twain's ex- 
planation of his map of Paris, he refers to a 
gymnasium, a theatre, an observatory, a study, 
and other apartments not absolutely essential 
to aéronautic voyages, kitchens, 
closets, and store-rooms, any one of which ad- 
juncts it would be about as easy to transport 
through the air as the Chapel of Our Lady of 
Loretto. 

That no important advance has been made 
in the science of aérostation since the day of 
the earlier aéronauts, has been shown in the 
memorable voyage of the Géant from Paris 
across Northern Europe, in October, 1863. 
Nadar’s great balloon 
seeming contempt of the great forces with 
which it was to contend, and the fearful escape 
frém death of himself and his companions 
proved that the perils of the airy deep are 
Nine 
persons occupied Nadar’s car, which was a 
two-story house of wickerwork, fitted with all 
appliances of comfort. For a night and a day 
the voyage was a reeling dream. Over the vine- 
clad hills of France, warm with the sunset ; 
over the great manufacturing towns of Bel- 
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even greater than those of the ocean. 
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ing like another starry firmament be- 
neath them; over the green levels 
of Holland, with the shining net- 
work of its intersecting canals; over 
German chiteaux, with the glint of 
sunrise on their fantastic gables, they 
sailed without noise or sense of mo- 
tion; into dense fogs, shutting out 
all recognition of the world, they 
harmlessly entered, to emerge in the 
glory of the frost-rime crusting the 
balloon with silver, and in the ex- 
hilaration inspired by the reappear- 
ance’ of the wide panorama of the 
earth. But to this brief season of 
intense enjoyment there ensued the 
fearful time of the descent, when, 
having reached the surface, they 
were dashed about for hours against 
rocks and trees and houses, suffer- 
ing a thousand deaths, until they 
were at last rescued with broken 
limbs and many contusions near Re- 





them, in Hanover. 

The employment of balloons in 
warfare, to give intelligence of the 
movements and probable strength 
of the enemy, goes back to the 
battle of Fleurus, in the year 1794. 
On that memorable occasion the 
balloon was first managed as a kite, 
as shown in the picture here given, 
and with the happiest results. In 
the late war in the United States, 
balloons were constantly used by the armies on 
both sides, and the generals of the Army of 
the Potomac were thus enabled absolutely to 
look down upon the gardens and squares of 
Richmond long before that obstinate capital 
fell into the hands of General Grant. At the 


present moment in Paris the balloon is of less 


importance as affording a look-out upon the 
Prussian parallels, than as a means of postal 
communication and of leaving the city. Many 
efforts have been made to enter Paris from 
without far ballon monté,.but hitherto without 
success, and should some daring patriot effect a 
safe descent from the clouds into the Champs 
Elysées, it would be only a happy accident.* 





* The latest invention designed for getting back 
into Paris, by M. Dupuy de l’Orme, is styled the 








THE BALLOON AT THE BATTLE OF FLEURUS, 


Were it indeed possible for General Trochu 
to communicate daily with the government 
at Tours, and with the army of the Loire, 
and to receive despatches from them, by 
balloon, with the same certainty and regu- 
larity as the trains of the Nord or the Ouest 
in peace time came into and departed from 
Paris, then the whole plan of modern warfare 
would be revolutionized. Then might come 
to pass truly the realization of the “ vision of 
the world,” beheld by Tennyson from the 
moorland around Locksley Hall, when he 
Saw the heavens fill with commerce, argosies 0! 
magic sails, 
Pilots of the purple twilight, dropping down with cost- 
ly bales: 








| Pneumohélicopthere, a name which one might suppose 
would be absolutely fatal to its buoyancy. 
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Ileard the heavens filled with shouting, and there 
rained a ghastly dew, 

From the nations’ airy navies grappling in the certral 
blue. 


ed, the demonstrations of Borelliand other men 
of science to the contrary notwithstanding, we 


can well believe, in view of the difficulties 


| which science has already overcome ; but the 


It may be confidently assumed, however, 
that the balloon will never be directed whither- 
soever the voyager desires. The most skillful 


and intrepid of aéronauts can only seek to rise 
into a favorable current, which may change 
upon the instant, while his ship is the mere sport | 
of the angry element, and is “ blown with rest- 
less violence about this pendent world.” That 
the navigation of the air may yet be accomplish- 


| machine, when ready for flight, will probably 


be heavier than the afr, and will owe its eleva 
tion not to buoyancy, but to the power by 
which the bird lifts itself into the higher re 
gions of the atmosphere. Upon this principle 
alone can it range at will 
With the strength and ample pinion 
Which the risen eagle bear, 
Sailing with supreme dominion 
Through the azure deep of air. 


——_ - 
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(Continued from page 276.) 


IL. 

A coop many thoughts went through little 
Peer’s head, and one Sunday, when he had 
his best clothes on, he started out without 
saying a word about it to his mother or | 
grandmother, not even to Miss Frandsen, | 
who always gave him good advice, straight to 
the chapel-master; he thought this man was 
the most important one there was outside 
the ballet. He stepped boldly in and said :— 

“IT am at the dancing-school, but there is 
so much chicane, and I would much rather be 
a player or a singer, if you please.” 

“ Have you a voice?” asked the chapel- 
master, and looked quite pleasantly at him. 
“Seems to me I know you. Where have I 
seen you before? Was it not you who was 
ripped down the back?” and now he 
laughed. But Peer grew red; he was 
surely no longer Lucky Peer, as his grand- 
mother had called him. He looked down at 
his feet and wished himself away. 

“Sing me a song!” said the chapel-master. 
“Nay, cheer up, my lad!” and he tapped 
him under the chin, and Peer looked up into 
his kind eyes and sang a song which he had 
heard at the theatre in the opera “ Robert le 
Diable "—“ Grace a moi.” 

“That is a difficult song, but you make it 





| go,” said the chapel-master. ‘ You have an 


excellent voice—when it is not ripped in the 
back !” and he laughed and called his wife. 
She also must hear Peer sing, and she nodded 
her head and said something in a foreign 
tongue. Just at that moment the singing 
master of the theatre came in ; it was he to 
whom Peer should have gone if he wanted to 
get among the singers ; now he came of him- 
self, quite accidentally, as it were ; he heard 
him also sing “Grace & moi,” but he did not 
laugh, and he did not look so kindly on him 
as the chapel-master and his wife ; still it 
was decided that Peer should have singing 
lessons. 

*“* Now he has got on the right track,” said 
Miss Frandsen. “One gets along a great 
deal farther with a voice than with legs. If I 
had had a voice, I should have been a great 
songstress, and perhaps a baroness now.” 

“Or a bookbinder’s lady,” said mother. 
“ Had you become rich, you would have had 
the bookbinder any way.” 

We do not understand that hint ; but Miss 
Frandsen did. 

Peer must sing for her, and sing for the 
merchant's family, when they heard of his 
new career. He was called in one evening 
when they had company down-stairs, and he 
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sang several songs—for one, 
“Grace d moi.” All the com- 
pany clapped their hands, and 
Felix with them ; he had heard 
him sing before ; in the stable 
Peer had sung the entire bal- 
let of Samson, and that was | 
the most delightful of all. 

“ One cannot sing a ballet,” 
said the lady. 

“Yes, Peer could,” said Fe- | 
lix, and so he was bidden do 
it. He sang and he talked, 
he drummed and hummed ; 
it was child’s play, but there 
came snatches of well-known 
melodies, which did not give | 
an ill idea of what the ballet 
meant. All the company 
found it very entertaining ; 
they laughed and praised it, 
one louder than another. The 
merchant’s lady gave Peer a 
great piece of cake ahd a sil- 
ver dollar. 

How lucky the boy felt, till 
his eyes rested on a gentleman 
who stood somewhat back, 
and looked sternly at him. 
There was something harsh 
and severe in the man’s black 
eyes ; he did not laugh; he 
did not speak a single friendly 
word, and this gentleman was 
the theatre’s singing-master. 

Next morning, Peer was to 
go to him, and he stood there quite as severe- 
looking as before. 

“What possessed you yesterday !” said he. 
“Could you not understand that they were 
making a fool of you? Never do that again, 
and don’t you go running about and sing- 
ing at doors, outside or in. Now you can 
go. I'll not have any singing with you to- 
day.” 

Peer was dreadfully cast down; he had 
fallen out of the master’s good grace. Never- 
theless the master was really better satisfied 
with him than ever before. In all the ab- 
surdity which he had scraped together, there 
was some meaning, something not at all 
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PEER AND THE CHAPEL-MASTER. 


common. The lad had an ear for music, 
and a voice clear as a bell and of great com- 
pass ; if it continued like that, then the little 
man’s fortune was made. 

Now began the singing-lessons ; Peer was 
industrious and quick. How much there 
was to learn! how much to know! The 
mother toiled and slaved that her son might 
go well dressed and neat, and not look too 
mean among the people to whose houses he 
now went. He was always singing and troll- 
ing; they had no need at all of a canary- 
bird, the mother said. Every Sunday must 
he sing a psalm with his grandmother. It 
was charming to hear his fresh voice lift itself 
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up with hers. “It is much more beautiful 
than to hear him sing wildly ;” that was what 
she called his singing, when, like a little bird, he 
trolled with his voice, and gave forth tones 
which seemed to come of themselves, and 
make such music as they pleased. What 
tunes there were in his little throat, what 
sounding music in his little breast! Indeed 
he could imitate a whole orchestra. There 
were both flute and bassoon in his voice, 
violin and bugle. He sang as the birds sing ; 
but man’s voice is most charming, even a 
little man’s, when he can sing like Peer. 

But in the winter, just as he was to go to 
the priest to be prepared for confirmation, he 
caught cold ; the little bird in his breast said 
pip! the voice was ripped like the vampire’s 
back-piece. 

“It is no great misfortune,” thought mo- 
ther and grandmother; “now he doesn’t go 
singing tra la, and thus he can think more se- 
riously about his Christianity.” 

His voice was changing, the singing-master 
said. Peer must now not sing at all. How 
long would it be? A year, perhaps two; per- 
haps the voice would never come again. That 
was a great grief. 

“Think now only of the confirmation,” said 
mother and grandmother. “Apply yourself 
to music,” said the singing-master, “but hold 
your mouth!” 

He thought of his “Christianity,” and he 
studied music. There was singing and play- 
ing going on inside him ; he wrote entire mel- 
odies down in notes, songs without words. 
Finally he wrote the words, too. 

“Really, thou art a poet, little Peer,” said 
the merchant’s wife, to whom he carried his 
text and music. The merchant received a 
piece of music dedicated to him—a piece 
without words. Felix also got one, and so did 
Miss Frandsen, and that went into her album, 
in which were verses and music by two who 
were once young lieutenants, but now were 
old majors on half-pay. The book was given 
by “a friend,” who had himself bound it. 

And Peer “stood” at Easter, as they say. 
Felix presented him with a silver watch. It 
was the first watch Peer had owned ; it seemed 
to him that he was a man already when he did 
not need to ask others what o'clock it was. 


” 








Felix came up to the garret, congratulated 
him, and handed him the watch ; he himself 
was not to “stand” until the autumn. They 
took each other by the hand, these two chil- 
dren of the house, both just the same age, 
born the same day and in the same house; 
and Felix ate of the cake which had been 
baked in the garret on occasion of the con- 
firmation. 

“It is a glad day with solemn thoughts,” 
said grandmother. 

“Yes, very solemn !” said mother. 
father only lived to see Peer stand !” 

The next Sunday they all three sat at Our 
Lord’s table. As they came from church 
there came a message from the singing-mas- 
ter, asking Peer to come to him, and Peer 
went. Some good news awaited him, and yet 
pretty serious, too. He was to give up sing- 
ing for a year altogether ; his voice was to lie 
fallow like a field, as a peasant might say ; but 
during that time he was to go to school, not 
in the capital, where every evening he would 
be running to the theatre, from which he could 
not keep away; he was to go thirty miles 
away from home, to board with a schoolmas- 
ter, who kept a lad or two en pension. ‘There 
he was to learn language and science, which 
would one day be of service to him. ‘The 
charge for a year’s course was three hundred 
rix-dollars, and that was paid by a “ benevo- 
lent man who did not wish his name given.” 

“It is the merchant,” said mother and 
grandmother. 

The day of departure came. A good many 
tears were shed and kisses and blessings given ; 
and then Peer rode thirty miles* on the rail- 
way out into the wide world. It was Whit- 
suntide. The sun shone, the woods were 
fresh and green; the train went rushing 
through them. Fields and villages flitted 
past; gentlemen’s counjry-seats peeped out ; 
the cattle stood on the after-crop .pastures. 
Soon there came a station, then another, mar- 
ket town after market town. At each stop- 
ping-place there was a hubbub of people, wel- 
goming or saying good-bye ; there was noisy 
talking outside and in the carriages. Where 
Peer sat there was a deal of entertainment 
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and chattering by a widow dressed in black. 
She talked about his grave, his coffin, and his 
corpse—meaning her child’s. Ithad been such 
a poor little thing, that there could have been 
no happiness for it had it lived. It was a 
great relief for her and the little lamb when it 
fell asleep. 

“T spared no expense in the flowers !” 
she ; “and you must remember that it died 
at a very expensive time, when you have to 
_cut the flowers in pots! Every Sunday I went 
to my grave and laid a wreath on it with 
great white silk bows; the silk bows were im: 
mediately stolen by small girls, and used for 
dancing bows, they were so attractive. One 
Sunday when I went there, I knew that my 
grave was on the left of the principal path, 
but when I got there, there was my grave on 
the right. * Howis this?’ says I to the grave- 
digger ; ‘isn’t my grave on the left ?’ 

“«« No, it isn’t any longer!’ said he. ‘ Ma- 
dam’s grave lies there, to be sure, but the 
mound has been moved over to the right; 
that place belongs to another man’s grave.’ 

“But I will have my corpse in my grave,’ 
says I; ‘and I have a perfect right to say so. 
Shall I go and dress a false mound, when my 
corpse lies without any sign on the other side ? 
Indeed ‘I won't!’ 

““¢Oh, madam must talk to the dean.’ 

“ He is such a good man, thatdean! He 
gave me permission to have my corpse on the 
right. It would cost five rix-dollars. . I gave 
that with a kiss of my hand, and stood myself 
by my old grave. ‘Can I now be very sure 
that it is my own coffin and my corpse that 
is moved ?’ ; 

“ «That madam can!’ And so I gave each 
of the men a piece of money for the moving. 
But now, since it had cost so much, I thought 
1 ought to send something to make it beauti- 


said 


ful, and so I ordered.a monument with an in-* 


scription. But, will you believe it, when I got 
it there was a carving of a butterfly at the top. 
‘Why, that means Frivolity,’ said I. ‘I won't 
have that on my grave.’ 

“It is not Frivolity, madam, it is Immoy- 
tality.’ 

“<«T never heard that,’ said I. Now, have 
any of you here in the carriage ever heard of 
a butterfly as a sign for anything except Fri- 


volity? I held my peace. I have no liking 
for talk, and I put the monument away in my 
pantry. There it stood till my lodger came 
home. He isa student, and has ever so many 
books. He assured me that it stood for Im- 
moftality, and so the monument was placed 
on the grave.” 

In the midst of this chatter Peer came to 
the station where he was to stop, that he, too, 
might become student, and have ever so many 
books. 

IV. 

HERR GaprIEL, the worthy man of learning, 
with whom Peer was to live as a boarding scho- 
lar, was himself at the railway station, waiting 
to meet him. Herr Gabriel was a lank, bony 
man, with great staring eyes that stuck out 
so very far, one was almost afraid that when 
he sneezed they would start out of his head 
entirely. He was accompanied by three of 
his own little boys; one of them stumbled 
over his own legs, and the other two trod on 
Peer’s toes in their eagerness to see him close 
to. Two larger boys besides were with them, 
—the older about fourteen years, fair-skinned, 
freckled, and very pimply. 

“ Young Madsen, Student in about three 
years, if he studies! Primus, the dean’s son.” 
That was the younger, who looked like a 
head of wheat. ‘“ Both are boarders, study- 
ing with me,” said Herr Gabriel.“ Our little 
playthings,” he called his own boys. 

“Trine, take the new-comer’s trunk on 
your wheelbarrow. The table is set for you 
at home.” 

“ Stuffed turkey!” said the two young gen- 
tlemen who were boarders. 

“Stuffed turkey!” said the little playthings, 
and the first again fell over his own legs. 

“ Czesar, look after your feet!” exclaimed 
Herr Gabriel ; and they went into the town 
and out of it. There stood .a great half-tum- 
bled-down timber-work house, with a jas- 
mine covered summer-house. Here stood 
Madame Gabriel, with more small “ play- 
things,” two little girls. 

“The new pupil,” said Herr Gabriel. 

“ Most heartily welcome!” said Madame 
Gabriel, a youthful, thrifty dame, red and 
white, with kiss-me-if-you-dare curls, and a 
; good deal of pomade on her hair. 
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“ Good heavens, what a well-grown lad you 
are!” said she to Peer. “ You are quite a 
gentleman already. I supposed that you 
were like Primus or young Madsen. Angel 
Gabriel, it was well that the inner door is 
nailed. You know what I think.” 

“Fudge!” said Herr Gabriel ; and they 
stepped into the room. ‘There was a novel 
on the table, lying open, and a sandwich on 
it. One could see that it was used for a book 
mark—it lay across the open page. 

“ Now I must be the housewife !” and with 
all five of the children, and the two boarders, 
she carried Peer through the kitchen, out by 
the passage-way, and into a little room, the 
windows of which looked out on the garden ; 
that was to be his study and sleeping apart- 
ment ; it was next to Madame Gabriel's room, 
where she slept with all the five children, and 
where the connecting-door, for decency’s sake, 
and to prevent gossip which spares nobody, 
had been that very day nailed up by Herr 
Gabriel, at Madame’s express request. 

“ Here you are, to live just as if you were 
at your parents’. We have a theatre, too, in 
the town. ‘The apothecary is the director of a 
private company, and we have traveling play- 
ers. But now you shall have your turkey ;” 
and so she carried Peer into the dining-room, 
where the week’s wash was drying on a line. 

“That doesn’t do any harm,” said she. 
“It is only cleanliness, and you are accus- 
tomed, of course, to that.” 

So Peer sat down to the roast turkey, in 
the midst of the children, but not with the 
two boarders, who had squeezed themselves 
in behind, and were now giving a dramatic 
representation for the entertainment of them- 
selves and the stranger. There had lately 
been strolling players in town, who had acted 
Schiller’s “ Robbers ;” the two oldest boys 
had been immensely taken with it, and at 
once performed the whole piece at home—all 
the parts, notwithstanding they only remem- 
bered these words : “ Dreams come from the 
stomach.” But they were made use of by 


all the characters in different tones of voice. 
Tlere stood Amelia, with heavenly eyes and 
dreamy look : “ Dreams come from the stom- 
ach!” said she, and covered her face with 
both her hands. 


Carl Moor came forward 











with heroic stride and manly voice : “ Dreams 
come from the stomach,” and at that the 
whole flock of children, boys and girls, tum- 
bled in ; they were all robbers, and murdered 
one another, crying out, “ Dreams come from 
the stomach.” 

That was Schiller’s “ Robbers.’ 
this representation and stuffed turkey for his 
first introduction into Herr Gabriel’s house. 
Then he betook himself to his little chamber, 
whose window, into which the sun shone 
warmly, gave upon the garden. He sat there 
and looked out. Herr Gabriel was walking 
there, absorbed in reading a book. 
nearer, and looked in ; his eyes seemed fixed 
upon Peer, who bowed respectfully. Herr 
Gabriel opened his mouth as wide as he 
could, thrust his tongue out, and let it wag 
from one side to the other right in the face of 


Peer had 


He came 


the astonished Peer, who could not under- 
stand what in the world he meant by this per- 
formance. ‘Then off went Herr Gabriel, but 
turned back again ‘before the window, and 
thrust his tongue out of his mouth. 

What did he do that for? He was not 
thinking of Peer, or that the panes of glass 
were transparent ; he only saw that one on 
the outside was reflected in them, and he 
wanted to see his tongue, as he had a stom- 
mach-ache ; but Peer did not know all this. 

Later in the evening Herr Gabriel went 
into his room, and Peer sat in jis. It was 
quite late. He heard scolling—a woman's 
voice scolding in Madame Gabriel's sleeping 
chamber. 

“I shall go up to Gabriel, and tell him 
what rascals you are!” 

“We should also go to Gabriel and tell him 
what Madame is.” 

“T shall go into fits!” she cried out. 

“Who'll see a woman in a fit! four skil- 
lings !” 

Then Madame’s voice sank deeper, but dis- 
tinctly said: “ What must the young gentle- 
man in there think of our house at hearing 
all this plain talk.” At that the scolding 
grew less, but then again rose louder and 
louder. 

“ Finis,” cried Madame. “Go and make 
the punch ; better peace than strife.” 

And then it was still. They went out of 
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the door ; the girls and Madame knocked on 
the door to Peer :— 

“Young man! now you have some notion 
what it is to be ahousewife. Thank Heaven, 
you don’t keep girls. I want peace, and so I 
give them punch. I would gladly give you a 
glass,—one sleeps so well after it,—but no one 
dares go through the entry after ten o’clock ; 
my Gabriel will not allow it. But you shall 
have your punch, nevertheless. There is a 
great hole stopped up in the door; I will 
push the stopper out, put the nose of the 
pitcher in, and do you hold your tumbler 
under, and so I'll give you the punch. It is 
a secret, even from my Gabriel. You must 
not worry him with household affairs.” 

And so Peer got his punch, and there was 
peace in Madame Gabriel’s room, peace and 
quiet in the whole house. Peer lay down; 
thought of his mother and grandmother, said 
his evening prayer, and fell asleep. What one 
dreams the first night one sleeps in a strange 
house has special significance, grandmother 
had said. Peer dreamt that he took the 
amber heart, which he still constantly wore, 
laid it in a flower-pot, and it grew into a great 
tree, up through the loft and the roof; it bore 
thousands of hearts of silver and gold; the 
flower-pot broke in two, and it was no longer 
an amber heart—it had become mould, earth 
to earth—gone, gone forever! Then Peer 
awoke ; he still had the amber heart, and it 
was warm, warm on his own warm heart. 


v. 

Ear-y in the morning the first study hours 
began at Herr Gabriel's. They studied 
French. At breakfast the only ones present 
were the boarders, the children, and Madame. 
She drank here her second cup of coffee ; her 
first she always took in bed. “ It is so whole- 
some, when one is liable to spasms.” She 
asked Peer what he had studied thus far. 

“ French,” he replied. 

“It is a high cost language!” said she; 
“it is the diplomatic speech, and the one that 
is used by people of good blood. I did not 
study it in my childhood, but when one lives 
with a learned man one gets of his wisdom, 
quite as one gets his mother-milk. Thus I 
have all the necessary words. I am quite 








confident I should know how to compromise 
myself in whatever company I happened to 
be.” * 

Madame had won aforeign word, a title, by 
her marriage with a learned man. She was 
baptized Mette after a rich aunt, whose heir 
she was to be. She got the name, but not the 
inheritance. Herr Gabriel rebaptized Mette 
into Meta, the Latin for measure. When she 
was named, all her clothes, woolen and linen, 
were marked with the letters M. G., Meta 
Gabriel ; but young Madsen had a boy’s wit, 
and read in the letters M. G. the character 
“very good” (Danish Meget godtt), and 
therefore he added in inka great interrogation 
point, and put it on the tablecloth, the towels, 
and sheets. 

“Don’t you like Madame?” asked Peer, 
when young Madsen made him privately ac- 
quainted with this piece of wit. ‘She is so 
kind, and Herr Gabriel is so learned.” 

“She is a bundle of lies!” said young 
Madsen ; “and Herr Gabriel is a scoundrel. 
If I were only a corporal, and he a recruit, 
ugh! how I would give him the flat of my 
sword!” And there was a blood-thirsty look 
about young Madsen; his lips grew smaller 
than their wont, and his whole face seemed 
one great freckle. 

These were dreadful words to hear spoken, 
and they gave Peer a shock ; yet young Mad- 
sen had the clearest right to them in his mind. 
It was a cruel thing on the part of parents 
and tutor that a fellow should waste his best, 
most delightful youth in learning grammar, 
names, and dates which nobody cares any- 
thing for, instead of enjoying his liberty and 
spending his time going about with a gun over 
his shoulder, like agood shot. “ No, one has 
no business to be shut up and sit on a bench 
till he falls asleep over a book ; Herr Gabriel 
wants that, and so one gets called lazy and has 
the character ‘passable,’ { yes, one’s parents 





* Madame Gabriel, in her anxiety to use fine words, 
sometimes overshot the mark. —TRANS. 

+ The character given Meta Gabriel by young Mac- 
sen was not the highest, which is u. g.. wdmerkel 
godt, but the next to that. It is a pity her name had 
not been Una.—TRANS. 


¢ The fifth, and next to the worst character.— 
TRANS, 
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get letters about it; so I say Herr Gabriel 
is a scoundrel.” 

“He grips your hand too,” added little 
Primus, who seemed to agree with young 
Madsen. It was not atall pleasant for Peer 
to hear them. But Peer got no “hand grips ;” 
he was too grown up, as Madsen had said. 
He was not called lazy either, for that he was 
not; he was to have his hours alone. He 
was soon well ahead of Madsen and Primus. 

“ He has ability !” said Herr Gabriel. 

“And one can see that he has been to 
dancing-school!” said Madame. 

“We must have him in our dramatic so- 
ciety,” said the apothecary, who lived more 
for the town’s private theatre than for his 
apothecary shop. Malicious people applied 
the old stale witticism, that he had certainly 
been bitten by a mad player, for he was clean 
gone mad for the theatre. 

“The young scholar is born for a lover,” 
said the apothecary. “Ina couple of years 
he could be Romeo; and I believe that if he 
were well painted, and had a little moustache, 
he could go on the stage very well this winter.” 

The Apothecary’s daughter—“ great drama- 
tic talent,” said the father; “true beauty,” 
said the mother—was to be Juliet; Madame 
Gabriel must be the nurse, and the Apotheca- 
ry, who was both director and stage-manager, 
would takesthe réle of the apothecary—a slight 
one, but one of great importance. The 
whole depended on Herr Gabriel’s permission 
for Peer to act Romeo. It was plain that it 
was best to work through Madame Gabriel, 
and the Apothecary understood that he must 
first win her over. 

“You are born to be nurse,” said he, and 
thought that he was flattering her exceedingly. 
“That is assuredly the most complete réle in 
the piece,” he continued. “ It is the humor- 
ous réle ; without it the piece could not be 
tolerated for its melancholy. No one but 
you, Madame Gabriel, has the quickness and 
life that should bubble up here.” 

All very true, she agreed, but her husband 
would surely never permit his young pupil to 
contribute those crumbs of time which would 
have to be given in learning the part of Ro- 
meo, She promised, however, to “ pump” 





him, as she called it. The Apothecary began 


at once to study his part, and especially to 
think about his make-up. He wished to be 
a squint-eyed, poor, miserable fellow, and yet 
a clever man—rather a difficult problem ; but 
Madame Gabriel had a much harder one in 
“pumping” her husband to the required 
point. He could not, he said, answer for it 
to Peer’s guardians, who paid for his school- 
ing and board, if he permitted the young man 
to play in tragedy. We cannot conceal the 
fact, however, that Peer had the most in- 
tense longing to act. “But it will not do,” 
said he. 

“ It’s coming,” said Madame ; “ only let me 
keep on pumping.” She would have given 
punch, but Herr Gabriel did not drink it with 
any pleasure. Married people are sometimes 
different. We say this without any offence to 
Madame. 

“ One glass and no more,” she said to her- 
self. “It elevates the soul and makes one 
happy, and thus it behooves us to be—it is our 
Lord’s will with us.” 

Peer was to be Romeo. That was pumped 
through by Madame. The rehearsals were 
held at the Apothecary’s. They had choco- 
late and “ geniuses,” that is to say, small bis- 
cuits. They were sold at the bake-shop, 
twelve for a skilling,* and they were so ex- 
ceedingly small, and so many, that it was 
thought a witticism to call them geniuses. 

“Tt is an easy thing to make fun of one,” 
said Herr Gabriel, and so he himself gave 
nicknames to one thing and another. The 
Apothecary’s house he called “Noah’s Ark 
with its clean and unclean beasts,” and that 
was only because of the affection which was 
shown by the family toward the two and four- 
footed pets in the house. The young lady 
had her own cat, Graciosa—a pretty, soft- 
skinned creature, that lay in the window, in 
her lap, on her work, or ran over the table 
spread for dinner. ‘The mistress had a poul- 
try-yard, a duck-yard, a parrot, and canary- 
birds; and Polly could outcry them all to- 
gether. Two dogs, Flick and Flock, walked 
about the chamber ; they were not perfumery 
bottles by any means, and they lay on the 
sofa and on the matrimonial bed. 





* A little more than half a cent. 
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The rehearsal began, and was only inter- 
rupted a moment by the dogs slobbering over 
Madame Gabriel's new gown; but that was 
out of pure friendship and it did not spot it. 
The cat also caused a slight disturbance: it 
would insist on giving its paw to Juliet, sit on 
her head and beat its tail. Juliet’s tender 
speeches were divided between the cat and 
Romeo. Every word that Peer had to say 
was exactly what he wished to say to the 
Apothecary’s daughter. How lovely and 
charming she was, a child of Nature, who, as 
Madame Gabriel expressed it, went right by 
the side of her part. Peer grew quite warm 
about it. 

There surely was instinct or something even 
higher with the cat. It perched on Peer’s 
shoulders and symbolized the sympathy be- 
tween Romeo and Juliet ; with each succes- 
sive rehearsal Peer’s ardor grew more mani- 
fest and stronger, the cat more confidential, 
the parrot and the canary-birds more noisy ; 
Flick and Flock ran in and out. The evening 
of the representation came, and Peer was 
Romeo himself—he kissed Juliet right on her 
mouth. 





“Quite like nature!” said Madame Ga- 
briel. 

* Disgraceful!” said the Councillor, Herr 
Svendsen, the richest citizen and fattest man 
in the town. ‘The perspiration ran down him, 
the house was so warm and he himself was so 
heated. Peer found no favor in his eyes. 
“Such a puppy!” said he ; “a puppy so long 
too that one could crack him in halves and 
make two puppies of him.” 

Great applause—and one enemy! He got 
off well. Indeed Peer was a Lucky Peer. 
Tired and overcome by the exertions of the 
eyening and the flattery shown him, he went 
home to his little chamber. It was past mid 
night ; Madame Gabriel knocked on the wall. 

* Romeo ! here’s punch !” 

And the spout was put through the doo;, 
and Peer Romeo held his glass under. 

“ Good-night, Madame Gabriel.” 

But Peer could not sleep. All that he had 
said, and especially what Juliet had said, buz- 
zed in his head, and when at length he fell 
asleep, he dreamt of a wedding—a wedding 
with Miss Frandsen! What singular things 
one can dream ! 





(To be continued.) 


EK Lee 


THE HAUNTED SHIP. 


In the year 1853 I was first mate of the 
“H.,” a three-decked ship of about fifteen hun- 
dred tons burden, lying in Mobile Bay wait- 
ing for a cargo of cotton. Our sailors, 
twenty-four in number, were all colored men, 
pretty fair seamen generally, but, with four or 
five exceptions, wofully ignorant, and corre- 
spondingly superstitious. We had been in 
the bay between three and four months, so 
the spars and rigging had been thoroughly 
overhauled and put to rights. I was sitting 
in the cabin one evening planning out work 
for the ensuing day, when my second mate, a 
rough old seaman of the packet school, re- 
quested an audience. 

“Well, Mr. K., what is the matter now?” 

“The matter is, sir, that those darkeys 
forward there are getting so scared that un- 
less we do something to or for them they 
won't be worth shucks; some of them ain’t 





good for much now, and there’s no use in 
having the rest of ’em spoiled.” 

‘But what are they frightened at? I have 
never heard anything of it before now.” 

“No! they were afraid to say anything to 
you about it ; but for the last month they have 
a yarn about a headless ghost going around 
the decks at night, groaning at an awful rate. 
Some of ’em say it’s a darkey without a head, 
and others say it’s a white chap with a black 
face ; but whatever it is, there they are, afraid 
to come on deck after dark or stand anchor- 
watch alone.” 

“This is a strange piece of business. If 
there is a ghost aboard I should think it 
would first pay its respects to the quarter- 
deck. Do you think any of the rascals are 
playing tricks ?” 

“No, sir! the knowingest ones is the most 
scared. There’s Bob and Jackson ought to 
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know better, but they both swear they saw it 
in the middle-watch last night ; just told the 
third mate so.” 

“Well ! suppose we go and inquire into it.” 

We went forward together, and came down 
so suddenly upon the sailors that they evi- 
lently thought two ghosts had arrived instead 
of one. After the alarm and confusion had 
subsided, I told them what I had already 
heard, and asked for further information, 
which was readily furnished by a dozen eager 
volunteers, who, now that their tongues were 
loosened by authority, seemed anxious to out- 
rival each other in their tale of horrors. It 
is needless to repeat their stories ; but about 
half of them had seen the ghost in one of its 
forms, and all of them had repeatedly heard 
the groans. Bob and Jackson, my two best 
men, who were acting as boatswains, posi- 
tively declared that they had seen it in the 
forecastle on the previous night, standing up 
against the di## where I was then leaning. 
This di, a timber about a foot square, com- 
ing down through from the upper to the main 
leck, near the middle of the forecastle, was 
painted black up to within a foot of the deck, 
and the remainder of it lead color. On 
either side of it, in the spar-deck, was a bull’s- 
eye to admit light, and there were several 
nails on which were hanging various articles 
of clothing. 

“You saw the ghost standing right here, 


did you ?” 

“ Yes, sir! right where you are now, sir!” 

“Was the moon shining last night ?” 

“Yes, sir! quite bright in the middle- 
watch !” 

“Did you speak to or try to catch the 
ghost ?” 

“No, sir! wouldn’t do such a thing for the 
world.” 

“If you had, you would have found out 
that the ghost was nothing more nor less 
than this bitt, with the moon shining through 
the bull’s-eyes on it and on the clothing you 
we hanging there now. I never knew of a 
shost that didn’t dwindle into a moonbeam 
or a piece of linen.” 

There was a general look of incredulity 
upon the faces of the crew, and one of them 





mustered up courage to ask : 
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** But how about the groans and noises, sir?” 

“OQ, some of you snore loud, and all the 
rest is imagination.” 

Finding that argument or persuasion were 
of no use in altering the opinions of my 
crew, I left them, after giving the following 
admonition :— 

“ Now, men! in the first place, there are no 
such things as ghosts; and secondly, I wish 
you to understand that there is no ghost aboard 
of this ship ; and if you can’t be made to under- 
stand it in any other way, I'll give you the fun 
of hunting all night for it. You know what 
I mean. Good-night!” 

Having given the second mate his orders 
for the following day, I sat down to think the 
matter over, and “ask myself a few questions,” 
as the sailors say. One thing that had puz- 
zled me was now accounted for. Several of 
the men had come to me for permission to be 
transferred to other ships that were ready for 
sea, but this I had attributed to the character- 
istic restlessness of the class. My ship was 
considered a good one for sailors ; they were 
well fed and kindly used so long as they be- 
haved themselves ; had plenty of work to do, 
so that there was no time for growling or fo- 
menting discord. 

It was the ghost that made them anxious to 
leave the ship. There was no fear of their 
running away ashore, because, in those days, 
if a colored man could not show his free 
papers in the South, he was presumably a 
slave, and held as such ; but there were many 
ships in the,bay that were short-handed, and 
it was no uncommon thing for men to be 
spirited away from one ship to another, when 
the latter was going to sea early in the morn- 
ing. Mates of ships were not very scrupu- 
lous about the manner of filling up their crews 
in those days, as I well knew. Having pon- 
dered over all of these things carefully, and 
not seeing any present way out of my trou- 
bles, I turned in, trusting to fortune for the 
future, but at the same time I resolved to keep 
an extra look-out whenever any ships were 
about getting ready for sea. 

Things progressed as usual aboard of the 
ship for seyeral days, and I heard nothing 
more about the ghost; but my own time was 
coming. One evening I had given my junior 
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officers permission to absent themselves from 
the ship, and was sitting by myself alone in 
the cabin, awaiting their return. Being tired 
of my book, I sat dozing in a chair, when my 
reveries were disturbed by a sound like a half- 
smothered groan, that seemed to come from 
the forward part of the cabin on the starboard 
side. I was wide awake in an instant, though 
scarcely able to credit my senses. The groans 
were distinct enough, and were repeated in 
about the same interval that is required for a 
human breath; still, my light did not burn 
blue, nor did the ghost appear. As I listened 
the sounds came nearer, but seemed to rise up 
from the lower between-decks. _ I felt assured 
that the men, knowing my officers were ab- 
sent, had arranged this plan to try my nerves. 
Without any further consideration, I slipped 
off my shoes, trimmed my dark lantern, armed 
myself with a good stick, and started in search 
of the ghost. Going to the main hatch, the 
only one open, I went down between decks, 
and, hauling the ladder after me, proceeded 
aft, where the noises could be distinctly heard ; 
but before reaching the mizzen-mast, they 
came, apparently, from beneath my feet. This 
was not pleasant, but my pride was aroused, 
and if there was any trick in the matter, it 
would not do for me to back out without dis- 
covering it ; so I went back to the main hatch 
again, and down to the lower deck ; but this 
time I did not take the ladder away. Flashing 
the light ahead of me, I went carefully along, 
guarding against a surprise. This was need- 
less, for, upon reaching the locality of the 
sounds, they were beneath my feet again, 
coming up from the lower hold. Matters 
were assuming an unpleasant aspect. I will 
not say that my hair stood on end, but cer- 
tainly my feet stood still, while my confidence 
in the supernatural and myself began to be 
slightly shaken. I hesitated, doubted, and 
finally concluding that it would be better to 
wait until my officers returned before pursuing 
the investigation, beat a most inglorious retreat 
to the cabin; but there I could not rest, for 
now the sounds were apparently under the 
cabin floor, as if they had followed me up 
from the lower hold. Suddenly I thought of 
the carpenter, a stalwart Dutchman, and, hur- 
rying to his room, roused him out. 





“Chips! Do you hear that noise?” 

“Yes, sir; I pese hear him many times, 
and I shust puts mine head unter mine plank- 
ets and says notings.” 

“Turn out now, and come down in the hold 
with me, and we will see what it is.” 

“ Dunder unt Blitzen! I shall nicht go.” 

“Come along, you fool,” said I, impa- 
tiently; “you are no worse off there than 
here. I have been down between-decks 
alone, and now I want you along, so that if 
any of the men are down in the hold we can 
cut them off.” 

This view of the case seemed to reassure 
him somewhat, and we soon found ourselves 
in the lower hold. Wending our way aft over 
the ballast—the sounds constantly becoming 
more audible—we finally reached the stern- 
post, and there, while the groans came mourn- 
fully from among the timbers of the stern 
frame, we stood still, no one visible but our- 
selves. 

I do not know whether I was frightened, 
but my heart never beat so fast before; and 
the poor Dutchman stood trembling as if 
struck with palsy, the drops of perspiration 
starting out like beads. My own nerves were 
somewhat shaken, but there was the pride of 
rank and station ; so, after listening to the un- 
earthly sounds for a few minutes, we returned 
to the cabin together, for the carpenter would 
not turn in again until his room-mate came 
aboard. When my juniors returned we all 
went down into the hold and listened for some 
time to the sounds, which were apparently 
traveling along through the timbers. We could 
not satisfy ourselves regarding the cause, and 
finally retired, thinking that the poor darkeys 
might, after all, have had some foundation for 
their fears. 

We remained some three months longer in 
the Bay, and as no secret was made of these oc- 
currences the old “ H.” received the name of 
“The Haunted Ship.” Many a merry party 
we had in the cabin, and then would go down 
into the hold to listen to the unearthly wailings 
of the tortured spirit who had chosen my ship 
for its abiding-place. At length our own day 
of sailing came. Having but little wind in 
the morning, the steamboat Swan came to 
tow us outside of Mobile Point. While at my 
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station on the forecastle I heard Captain | being nearly six feet long, and weighing over 
“3, George aboard of the Swax calling out for my | six hundred pounds. Having taken on board 
k. harpoon, which was handed over to him, and | about two hundred pounds weight of his ghost 
in a few minutes there was a splashing in the | ship as an adgition to our sea-stock of provi 
le water along side, a shouting on board the | sions, we tripped our anchor, made sail, and 
Swan, and then—our ghost was lying on her | were soon out in the Gulf of Mexico, making 
; forward guards ! the best of our way towards the Gulf of St. I.aw 
2. Work was temporarily suspended, so that | rence, to take in a cargo of deals for London. 
in all hands might see what form the spirit had Notwithstanding the capture of the drum-fish, 
ks taken. ‘There lay an immense Jew-, or drum- | and the rational solution of the mystery, some 
if fish, a well-known denizen of southern waters, | of the crew were loath to abandon the delusion ; 
n which receives its name from the hollow, | and until the “H.” was lost, two years after 
drum-like sound it makes when seeking for its | wards, she bore everywhere the ill name of 
e food. ‘This specimen was of .unusual size, | “‘The Haunted Ship.” 
” 4 —- 
or 
g MADALINE. 
- Ir fell when the crimson began to shine 
1- In the round of the robin’s breast, ° 
n That the feet of the maiden, Madaline, 
“ Came not to dance with the rest. 
And when the splendor shone in th’ grass, 
, And the head of the rose was high, 
d She sang of love, though the song, alas! 
f Was only a lonesome cry. 
e But, ah! when th’ drifts of gold in th’ air 
f Betrayed where the broom was sweet, 
% She took the combs from her silken hair 
1 And let it fall to her feet. 
] And in the days when th’ woods grew brown 
e And a red haze fringed the skies, 
i She wound it back, and wound it down 
2 From her poor bewildered eyes. 
: And by and by, when the snows were white, 
d And a shadow sat in the land, 
She lay on her bed from morn till night, 
. And turned the ring on her hand. 
, The midnight moon, was blind with storms, 
But her heart with dreams was light— 
For she cried, He has come! let me go to his arms ! 
; And passed away from our sight. 
We searched the valley, far and wide, 
] For the print of a step—but no! 
And we combed her hair like th’ hair of a bride, 
) And made her a grave in the snow. 
' And we took the smile with trust so sweet— 
And we took the ring—for a sign, 


And the name we graved at her head and feet 
Was FarrH—not Madaline. 
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WEATHER-TELEGRAMS AND STORM-FORECASTS BY THE AMERICAN 


SIGNAL 


SERVICE. 





RESCUE OF THE “‘SAN FRANCISCO” BY THE “‘ KILBY, 


WirHIN a few months, the United States 
have embarked in an enterprise of vast mo- 
ment. 

The creation of the government Signal 
Service for obtaining weather-telegrams and 
dispatching storm-warnings to imperiled ship- 
ping on our lake shore and seaboard, will, there 
is reason to hope, mark a new era in Ameri- 
can commerce. 

With quiet activity, this service has been 
organized and equipped, and has already be- 
gun its career under auspices which promise 
to crown it with speedy success, and cause it 
to redound to the wisdom of its founders. 

I purpose in this, the first of two successive 
papers, to inquire into the possibility of forecast- 
ing storms ; to ascertain what, if any, benefits 
have been reaped in other countries from a 
system of forecasts ; to determine the tracks 
and behavior of the cyclones that sweep over 
and desolate our land ; in a word, to test the 
system in the crucible of meteorologic observa- 
tion extended throughout the world. 


” 


DEC., 1853. 


In 1709 Athanasius Kircher, one of the most 
distinguished scientific men of the seventeenth 
century, published at Rome a startling theory 
of ocean currents. Delineating an open 
North Polar Sea, similar to that discovered in 
recent times by Dr. Kane, he represented the 
waters of the Atlantic and Pacific as pouring 
into the Polar Basin, and dashing round, so as 
to form a spiral current whose apex was the 
pole itself, into which, as a huge vortex, they 
ceaselessly entered. His description of this 
vortex was singular and ingenious. He ar- 
gued that a ship coming within the influence 
of this ‘vast eddy would be speedily engulphed 
and destroyed ; and he went so far as to claim 
that the waters of the ocean, lost iz vasto gur- 
| gite, after undergoing circulation in the inte 
| rior of the earth, reissued in mighty currents 
| from the South Pole. 

Absurd and chimerical, reader, you may say. 
| But this was the first attempt to explain the phe- 
nomena of ocean currents. However unsuc 
cessful and inglorious may be the first effort to 
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unravel the mysteries of nature, it is not to be 
despised. It challenges the attention and 
provokes the reflections and researches of 
thinking men everywhere ; and, in time, it 
enlists in the cause a band of successful ex- 
plorers. 

The hope that some such result may follow 
his effort, is the writer's apology for coming 
before the public. All that he shall advance 
shall be sustained by facts authenticated by 
quotations from the most eminent scientific 
observers. He feels that, in the humblest en- 
deavor to throw light upon those terrible phe- 
nomena of nature, with which all men, but 
especially the seaman and the seafarer, must 
battle, he touches a chord of sympathy like 
that which thrills in the breast when, along the 
storm-beaten coast, the midnight gun tells a 
tale of distress. 

To pursue the subject intelligently and in- 
terestedly, it may be necessary to take the 
reader into other fields of research than that 
merely pertaining to wind and weather; for 
nowhere more than in meteorological re- 
searches is nature found to be, though “dis- 
tinct as the billows, yet one as the sea.” 

The task of the meteorologist is a diffi- 
cult one, from the extent of the field over 
which he must keep a steady and sleepless 
eye. He is debarred that boon which is to a 
man of science the most inestimable—exferi- 
ment. ‘The natural philosopher may isolate a 
portion of the atmosphere in his apparatus 
and interrogate it ; the chemist may analyze 
it. But the air-pump cannot detain the 
moving air-current. The whole aérial ocean 
that enshrouds our globe is a unit, whose thin 
masses are in inter-communication and sym- 
pathy, and whose invisible billows, in one 
hemisphere, quickly rise and roll, sensitive 
and responsive to agitations in the opposite. 
The very wave of atmosphere that, but a few 
days ago, was formed on the ghilly steppes of 
Siberia, and but yesterday swept over the 
seas of China and Japan, may to-day be 
breaking against the Pacific shores of America 
or overleaping the summits of the Rocky 
Mountains. 

But, notwithstanding all this—and we pur- 
posely give to those who despond of any good 
results from meteorological observations the 











darkest view of the subject—we must bear in 
mind that it is but little more than two cen- 
turies since Torricelli (1643) invented the 
barometer, and but little more than a century 
and a quarter since Fahrenheit (1714) made 
a thermometer that served the purposes of 
science. 

It is true that for the present the work of the 
meteorologist must be largely that of faith- 
ful observation. In past ages we have been 
mostly shut up to the recording of facts, 
to use the figure of Sir William Herschel, 
resembling “a man who hears now and then 
a few fragments of a long history related, 
at distant intervals, by a prosy and unmethod- 
ical narrator.” And yet are there not bril- 
liant instances—as that of Niebuhr, the re- 
nowned historian of Rome—in which the 
scattered legends and widely disrupted parts 
of the record have been put together, the de- 
ficiencies supplied, and out of the whole there 
has been brought forth a clear, connected, and 
plausible story, where before all had been 
wrapt in mystery? Certain it is, no science 
can ever sustain the interest or command 
the labor that it needs to be bestowed upon 
its prosecution, if it does not aim to grapple 
with the practical questions which she facts 
registered suggest ; if it does not seek to ex- 
plain the observed phenomena of nature upon 
physical laws and principles. 

“Indefinitely multiplied records,” as the 
eminent meteorologist, Admiral Fitzroy, has 
so forcibly said, “ only tend to make the work 
of their utilization discouraging, if not almost 
impossible. By less ambitious courses—by 
separating fields of labor, especially by treat- 
ing of climates individually, and referring ob- 
servations to independent centres—a prospect 
has been opened of immediately useful ex- 
ertions. Stones may be shaped, bricks may 
be accumulated ; but without an object in 
view—without an edifice to be constructed— 
how wearily unrewarding to the mind would 
be such toil, however animated by true 
scientific faith in future results!” It was 
in the spirit of these words, and against the 
wishes and recommendations of M. Le Ver- 
rier, of the Imperial Observatory at Paris, 
that Admiral Fitzroy declined to restrict him- 
self to a mere system of telegraphing the 
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weather, and, as its able pioneer, boldly plan- 
ned and put in operation that noble system 
of forecasting the weather which saves Great 
Britain annually many of her finest ships and 
hundreds of her most skillful seamen. 

‘The study of meteorology, and the effort to 
divine atmosphenc changes and utilize them, 
is as old as Aristotle, who discussed it in his 
work on Meteors, in which he characterized 
it is as * the sublime science.” 

Cicero, Virgil, and other ancient writers 
discussed the subject in their works; but, in 
their ignorance of physical research, they 
threw no light upon it. Still, it has been the 
theme of universal interest ; and its utility for 
both the ordinary and extraordinary affairs of 
life, has been recognized in every department 
of human activity. 

The necessity for civilized nations putting 
forth every effort that science can suggest, to 
obtain, by certain and careful observations, in- 
formation of the nature and tracks of storms, 
has long ago been conceded. If it ever 
needed demonstration to the most narrow- 
minded and skeptical, that demonstration is 
furnished by the long catalogue of disasters 
that have befallen the commerce of every na- 
tion, and the casualties that might have been 
diminished or largely mitigated by a forewarn- 
ing of the more famous storms of history. 

Could these fearful atmospheric commotions 
have been foreseen only a few hours in ad- 
vance of the event, what untold calamities 
might have been averted ! 

It was failure here that led to the memora- 
ble destruction of the entire Persian army of 
Cambyses in the Libyan desert, about 525 
B. C., in which the unlooked-for simoom buried 
50,000 soldiers beneath its billows of sand. ‘The 
failure of Napoleon in the Russian campaign, 
that terminated so fatally to his army in the re- 
treat from Moscow, might have been avoided 
had that great captain duly understood the 
portentous yet delicate signs of that remarka- 
ble winter.* There are few more striking pas- 





* The great Prussian General, Von Moltke, is said 
to be distinguished by his untiring care and labor in 
informing himself of the physical geography and mete- 
orology of the theatre of his recent campaigns. A late 
writer says of him :—‘* He had been convinced for 
some years past that war must come, sooner or later, 





sages in naval history than that which relates 
the trying contests of Admiral Nelson, in 
1805, with the French fleet under Villeneuve, 
and the masterly manner in which the subse- 
quent hero of Trafalgar managed his squa 
dron. Upon receiving the news of Villeneuve’s 
departure from Toulon, the’ English com- 
mander, foreseeing a gale, before midnight 
was under sail, and during the night carried 
his vessels through the passage between Biscie 
and Sardinia, while his adversary, as he ex- 
pected, was badly disabled and crippled. 
“ Studying attentively the minutest precursory 
indications of every atmospheric disturbance,” 
says a distinguished French officer,* “* Nelson 
placed the highest confidence in barometrical 
observations, and his journal contains notes 
of the highest interest relative to them, which 
he entered daily with his own hand.” The 
fiery Admiral afterward wrote Lord Melville 
that his fleet had defied the sudden and violent 
hurricanes of the Mediterranean for twenty- 
one months without losing a mast or a yard. 

These are, however, but bare suggestions 
of the need and value of meteorological know- 
ledge in a few of the critical occasions that 
now and then arise, The terrors of the tem- 
pest and the cyclone, however, are fearfully 
illustrated by the past records of nations. ‘The 
very approach of a cyclone at sea is marked 
by a peculiar and ominous sound, the wind 
rising and falling with a moaning noise like 
that heard in old houses on winter nights. 





with France, and had been preparing for it. By per- 
sonal survey, and the careful explorations of his trained 
corps of topographical engineers, he had made himself 
so completely master of the topography and physical 
geography of the region lying between the Rhine pro- 
vinces and Paris, that he might literally be said to 
know every foot of it. His officers, even down to 
lieutenants, were provided with pocket-maps, detailing 
all the physical features of the country, designating the 
fortified places, and indicating their strength, The 
French soldiers and officers were astounded to find 
that their adversaries knew France and its geography 
infinitely better than they did.” The officers of the 
United States Army have long since been honored in 
Europe for their able contributions to the meteorology 
of this country, and their reports have been quoted as 
the highest authority by such men as Humboldt, 
Dove, Arago, Herschel, Le Verrier, and Fitzroy. 

* M. de la Gravitre, Xevue des Deux Mondes, vol. 
xvii, 
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In the great storm of November 26th, 
1703, even the ships in the Thames were 
all blown away from their moorings, and from 
Execution Dock to Limehouse Hole there 
were but four ships that rode it out. Sucha 
tempest could not be supposed to be limited 
to this island ; accordingly it appears to have 
spread over a great part of the north of 
Europe, though nowhere with equal impetu- 
osity as with us. Over most parts of South 
Britain and Wales the tallest and stoutest 
timber-trees were uprooted or snapped off in 
the middle. It was computed that there were 
twenty-five parks in the several counties that 
lost a thousand trees each—the New Forest, 
Hants, above four thousand. Whole sheets 
of lead were blown away from the roofs of 
strong buildings ; seven steeples, above four 
hundred wind-mills, and eight hundred dwell- 
ing-houses blown down; and barns, out- 
houses, and ricks in proportion, besides a 
great destruction of orchards. About one 
hundred and twenty persons lost their lives on 
land,—among whom were the Bishop of Bath 
and Wells, also the engineer of the then light- 
house at the Eddystone, who was blown into 
the sea along with the structure, which he had 
promised himself should bid defiance to the 
waves. 

At sea there were few ships to sink—the 
previous terrible weather having brought them 
into port in unusual numbers—but in the 
harbors and roadsteads of England, so many 
vessels ran foul of each other and sank, or 
foundered at anchor, or were driven on the 
sands, or to sea where they were never heard 
of, that it is computed eight thousand seamen 
at least perished on the occasion. 

The estuary of the Severn lying more par- 
ticularly in the course of this storm, the parts 
bordering on that river suffered much from 
the breaking in of the sea. The country for 
a great extent was inundated, the vessels driv- 
en upon the pasture land, and many thousands 
of sheep and cattle drowned. 

The spray of the sea was carried far inland 
in such quantities in little concretions or knobs 
of salt on the hedges, that at twenty-five miles 
from the sea, in Kent, it made the pasture so 
salt that the cattle for some time would not eat 
it. The total damage done by this great storm 





was considered to have exceeded that of the 
great fire of London! 

In 1819 a hurricane ravaged the Leeward 
Islands from the 2oth to the 22d of Septem 
ber, when, at the island of St. Thomas alone, 
one hundred and four vessels were lost. A 
hurricane at the Cape of Good Hope, in 1831, 
destroyed property of immense value. As late 
as the 5th of October, 1864, a terrible cyclone 
swept over the Bay of Bengal, which destroyed 
nearly one hundred ships; whole towns were 
reduced to shapeless masses of ruins, and 
45,000 persons perished.* It was followed by 
a “bore,” or spring-tide, in the Hoogly, which 
effected enormous damage, the water rising 
thirty feet above its usual level. The calami 
ties that befell Lisbon in 1864, and St. Thomas 
in 1867, and the destruction that within a few 
months has strewn the Atlantic coasts of the 
United States with wrecks innumerable, and 
spread desolation and want over portions of 
our land, we need not stop to recount. Suffice 
it to say, that by the Journal of the Statistical 
Society of London, the shipping casualties of 
England alone, for four periods of ten years 
each, sum up these figures :—To 1866, 3,443 
vessels lost; to 1867, 3,457; to 1868, 3,420; 
to 1869, 3,343, or nearly one vessel a day 
Jost/ In addition, the average for stranded 
ships is quite as large, to say nothing of miss- 
ing barks, and those which, like the ill-fated 
City of Boston, have disappeared witheut 
leaving a spar or a bucket to tell their fate. 


Following close upon the track of the storm 
comes the storm wave. The centre of the 
hurricane or typhoon is supposed to be of 
cylindrical shape with an opening of large di- 
mensions. Inside of the centre the baro- 
meter stands low, and the atmospheric 
pressure from around and outside forces the 
water of the sea into this hollow, forming an 
enormous tidal wave. As the storm moves 
forward over the sea the wave is propelled 
with it, and on many coasts bursts over the 





* See this statement verified, page 267, in the able 
work on Meteorology, by Alexander Buchan, the Sec 
retary of the Scottish Meteorological Society. Black- 
wood & Sons, Edinburgh. 

¢ Journal for September, 1870. 
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land—producing more destruction on shore 
than the storm produces at sea. 

The poetess Jean Ingelow has graphically 
told the tale of the fierce tide that ravaged 
the coast of Lincolnshire in'1571 : 


The old mayor climbed the belfry tower, 
The ringers ran by two, by three ; 

‘* Pull if ye never pulled before ; 

Good ringers, pull your best,” quoth he: 
‘* Play uppe, play uppe, O Boston bells ! 
Ply all your changes, all your swells, 
Play uppe ‘ The Brides of Enderby.’ ” 


Men say it was a stolen tyde— 

The Lord that sent it, He knows all ; 
But in myne years doth still abide 

The message that the bells let fall : 

And there was nought of strange beside, 
The flights of mews and peewits pied 4 
By millions crouched on the old sea wall. 


So farre, so fast the eygre drave, 
The heart had hardly time to beat, 
Before a shallow, seething wave 
Sobbed in the grasses at oure feet : 
The feet had hardly time to flee 
Before it brake against the knee, 
And all the world was in the sea, 


Some idea of the storm-wave may be form- 
ed from the illustration of the tidal wave at 
Havre. The storm-wave that broke over 
‘Turk’s Island a few years ago carried off all 
who did not save themselves by climbing the 
trees. That which swept over Calcutta in 
1864, as we have already seen, destroyed 
45,000 human beings. 

But we gladly hasten to show what provision 
and what deliverance modern science and re- 
search have devised for the prevention of such 
horrors, and is now bringing practically for- 
ward. The question forces itself upon us: 
Is IT POSSIBLE, IN ANY MEASURE, TO FORE- 
CAST OUR GREAT STORMS ? 

“Tt is,” says Arthur Mangin, “a strange, 
and until recently a wholly unsuspected cir- 
cumstance, that, in all their apparent tumult, 
these raging storms are subject to fixed laws 
and follow a predetermined path.”* Is it, 
indeed, a thing incredible that man, whose 
lofty faculties and endowments have made 
him master over almost every power of na- 
ture, should learn to elude, at least occasion- 





* Mysteries of the Ocean, p. 160. 





ally, the furies of the tempest? There are 
but few forces in nature that he has not 
brought within the circle of his control. 
On many parts of the globe he has changed 
the very aspects and face of nature. He has 
reduced enormous forests, like those of ancient 
Germany, to a state of cultivation and pros- 
perity ; and again, by the planting of these very 
forests in arid and rainless regions, he has rob- 
bed the clouds of their moisture and made 
them drop down richness and verdure on 
the surrounding soil.* He has converted 
the most poisonous weeds into medicines for 
the healer’s art. On the land he has re- 
deemed the most pestilential spots, as the 
Pontine -Marshes of Rome, which Ar- 
nold tells us could in early times be visited 
only by the hardy mountaineers when they 
came down to reap their harvests, daring never 
to inhale the nightly miasma, and returning, 
after a brief sojourn, forlorn and emaciated. 
On the ocean the agency of man has been put 
forth against many odds, but victoriously. 
There remains but a small polar territory yet 
to be explored and subjugated. The strong 
and dangerous currents of the sea, once the 
dread of the mariner, are now subservient to 
his skillful use. The very waves of the sea, as 
history has more than once recorded, have 
been successfully invoked to fight man’s bat- 
tles or deliver him from his enemies. Again, 
he has dexterously wrested and reclaimed 
vast regions from the empire of ocean. In 
the atmosphere, since the time when the 
great philosopher of New England, the Fara- 
day of his age, Prometheus-like stole fire from 
heaven and robbed the clouds of their elec- 
tric wrath, there has been a large promise of 
further conquests in this domain of nature. 
The fierce monsoons of the Indian Ocean 





* During the French occupation of Egypt, in 1798, 
rain did not once fall for sixteen months. Since Me- 
hemed Ali and Ibrahim Pacha have finished their im- 
mense plantations (the former planted more than 20 
millions of olive and fig trees, cotton-wood, and many 
other varieties), rain is now not infrequent in the 
months of November, December, and January.—See 
Marsh’s Aan and Nature, p. 189. 

“In France, there seems no doubt that the remov- 
al of the forests on the Vosges sensibly deteriorated 
the climate on the plains of Alsace.”—Ansted’s Phy- 
sical Geography, p. 456. 
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have become the propitious gales on which 
many an argosy of commerce rides proudly into 
port. Ithaseven been computed by the Eng- 
lish Board of Trade, that the increase of me- 
teorological knowledge within the past fifteen 
years has reduced the length of the passage 
of ships on the great and perilous highways of 
commerce at least one-third. 

With such considerations before us, we are 
prepared to expect, even had we no facts to 
ponder, that the age is ripe for an invasion of 
the immense but splendid and tempting do- 
main of meteorologic science. Happily these 
facts are at hand, and ought to be the cherish- 
ed heritage of Americans. 

The United States was the first of the great 
nations who led the way in commencing a 
systematic collection of observations over all 
the habitable world, commencing with meteor- 
ologic observations at sea.* The eminent 
British meteorologist already mentioned, Ad- 
miral Fitzroy, recalling the year 1853, when 
the views of the United States were presented 





*“The establishment of Meteorological Societies 
during the last twenty years,” says Alexander Buchan, 
the celebrated Scottish meteorologist, ‘‘ must also be 
commemorated as contributing in a high degree to the 
solid advancement of the science which, more than 
any other, depends on extensive and carefully conduct- 
ed observations. In this respect the United States 
stand pre-eminent, the observers there numbering 
800." —Buchan’s Handy-Book of Meteorology, p. 9. 
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to English statesmen and applications were 
made for co-operation by England, has feel- 
ingly spoken, “from personal knowledge, how 
coldly” these views and applications “were re- 
ceived in this country (England) prior to 
1853, when they first found earnest and ade- 
quate supporters in Admiral Smyth and Lord 
Wrottesly.” * 

Previous to the great movement in America 
scarcely anything had been attempted. In 
1853, however, a conference of the great 
maritime nations was held at Brussels, where 
a general plan for co-operation and research 
for investigating the phenomena of sea and 
air was proposed. This led to the establish- 
ment of the Meteorological Department of 
the Board of Trade in London (over which 
Admiral Fitzroy so ably presided), and to sim- 
ilar institutions in Holland, France, and else- 
where. Scarcely had these efforts of scien- 
tific men commenced when an occasion arose 
which crowned them with signal and unex- 
pected glory. Close by our American shores 
moves the mighty current of tropical water 
known as the Gulf Stream. Sailors call it 
“the Weather-Breeder,” and others give 
it the name of “the Storm-King.” For 
hundreds of miles after it leaves the tor- 
rid zone+the zone of the vertical sun and of 





* Fitzroy’s Weather-Book, p. 49. 
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volcanic fires—its course 
is marked by tepid vapor 
and fog; and lighted up 
from beneath by the night- 
ly of myriads of 
phosphorescent —animal- 
cules, and from above by 
the glare of the electric 
flash, is (as we shall 
presently see) the natural 
track and pathway of the 
hurricane or cyclone. 

It was in the Gulf 
Stream, in the month of 
December, 1853, that the 
American steamer San 
Francisco, having on 
board a regiment of sol- ~ 
diers for California, was oe; 
encountered by a gale 
which speedily reduced 
her to a most lamentable 
condition. “A 
wave,” if-we may use the 
description of a disinter- 


glow 


md 
—o 


single Sai: tacit 


ested and foreign penman, the French phy- | 


sicist, Figuier, “‘sweeping the deck from stem 
to stern, carried away the masts, destroyed 
the machinery, and hurried into a premature 


death one hundred and ninety-nine officers | 
which had caught sight of the drifting ship by 
| day, and had lost it during the night, succeed 


and soldiers. The unhappy vessel lay upon 
the waters a miserable wreck, drifting in what- 
ever direction the wind and the billows car- 
ried it. On the following day it was seen in 
this condition by a ship bound for New York ; 
a few days later another vessel fell in with it ; 
but neither could lend it any assistance, for 


they were occupied in endeavoring to secure | 


their own safety. As soon as news of the 


calamity reached New York, two steam-tugs | 


were ordered to the assistance of the San 
Francisco. Butin what direction should they 
steer? What part of the sea should they ex- 
plore ? 
which the dismasted steamer would probably 
be carried, and the route defined to be follow- 
ed by the two steam-tugs dispatched to her as- 
sistance. 
were saved by three ships, which had descried 


her in the open sea before the New York steam- | 


tugs arrived. But the point where they saw 
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the steamer founder was precisely that which 
had been laid down on the chart. Had but 
the tugs set out in time from New York 
| the triumph would have been complete. We 
may note, however, that the bark Az/dy, 


ed in recovering it by a course of reasoning 
analogous to that used in constructing the 
| chart, and was thus enabled, in conjunction 
| with two other vessels, to save those on 
| board.” * 

This triumph was not alone. From the 
year 1831, when the study of the laws which 
were supposed to govern the motions of storms 
received a fresh impulse from the writings of 
another great American meteorologist, Mr. 
William C. Redfield, of New York, the scien 
tific world began in earnest the study of storm- 
In this connection, the names of 

Redfield, Reid, Thom, Espy, Dové, Pidding- 
| ton, and Fitzroy stand pre-eminent. The 
knowledge of storms furnished by their labors 





*See Figuier’s elegant work, Zarth and Sea, re- 
published in London, 1870, p. 638. 
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suggested the possibility of inau; urating a sys- 
tem of weather observation, and of using the 
results for the benefit of commerce and navi- 
gation, both on the sea and the land. The 


giving effect to this idea, as Buchan remarks, 
constitutes the splended contribution to prac- 
tical meteorology made by Admiral Fitzroy in 
February, 1861, by the system of storm-warn- 
ings or forecasts, which has since been adopted 
by almost every country in Europe.” 


THE FITZROY STORM-WARNING SIGNALS, 


As used on the English coasts, are very sim- 
ple and discernible from a great distance. 

A cone, three feet high, with the point 
upward, shows that a gale is prodad/e from 
the northward. Nortu Cone. 

A cone, with the point downward, shows 
that a gale is probable from the southzward. 
SouTH CONk. 

A Dru, alone, shows that stormy winds 
may be expected from more than one quarter 
successively. 

A cone and drum give warning of danger- 
ous winds, the probable first direction being 
shown by the position of the cone. 

The Nicut Sicnats are signal lanterns in- 
tended to be hoisted with the lights in the tri- 
angle or square. 

















How far this system has proved a success 
is a question of the greatest moment. 

In 1863 the Board of Trade reported a 
large percentage of the Storm Signals which 
had been placed on the English coast as cor- 
rect, and through their warning many lives 
and vessels had been saved. 

From this time the promptness and accu 
racy of the signals greatly increased, although 
the system’ was incomplete, and the means 
of communicating them to distant parts of the 
coast so imperfect that the storm sometimes 
outran the Signal. 

“ In his letter of the 15th of June, 1865, to 
the Board of Trade,” says the Secretary of the 
Scottish Meteorological Society, “ General Sa 
bine states that he had examined the warnings 
given on the British coasts during the two 
years ending March 31, 1865, and found that 
in the first year fifty per cent., and in the second 
year seventy-three per cent. were right. Cay- 
tain de Rostaing, while at the head of the 
French Marine Meteorological Department, 
compared the warnings sent from the Meteor- 
ological Office, in london, with the gales which 
occurred in France during the two winters 
1864-65 and 1865~66. The results were pub 
lished in the Revue Marine et Coloniale, show- 
ing that out of 1oo warnings sent to the 
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SouTH CONE. 





Drum, 





CAUTIONARY SIGNALS. 


To be suspended from a Mast and Yard, or a Staff, 


Gale 
probably 
Srom the 

Northward. 





or even a Pole. 


Probable Heavy Gale or Storm. 








Gale Gales Dangerous Dangerous 
probably successively. Winds Winds 
rom the probably at first probably at first 

Southward. Srom the Srom the 
Northward. Southward. 


NIGHT SIGNALS. 
(instead of the above) 
Lights in triangle, or square. 
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north coast of France during the first of these 
winters, 71 were realized, and during the sec- 
ond winter, 76 ; and out of 100 storms which 
occurred, 89 were signalled during the first 
winter, and 94 during the second winter. 
This result is remarkable, as showing that of 
the storms which occurred in the north of 
France during these two winters, warning 
of the approach of 11 out of 12 was sent |” * 

The Report of the Board of Trade of Lon- 
don, in 1866, says :— 

“34. Popularity and Utility of Storm- 
Warnings. As regards the popularity and 
utility of these storm-warnings, we have no 
doubt that they have been favorably received 
by the public in general, as well as by those 
most interested in them. Though the replies 
made to inquiries by the Board of Trade, in 
1862, and published in the Reports of the Me- 
teorological Department for that year, are not 
unanimously or universally favorable, they un- 
doubtedly show a general desire at that time 
that the experiments then commenced should 
be continued. And from inquiries we have 
made through trustworthy persons at most of 
the principal ports, we find that seafaring 
men look upon them more favorably than they 
did at first ; that they believe them to be more 
correct, and rely upon them more ; and that 
there would be great regret if they were dis- 
continued. The same year (1866), while as 
yet the system of Storm-Warnings was in its 
infancy, the following interrogatory note was 
addressed by order of the Board of Trade to 
various mercantile bodies and officials :— 


** QUESTIONS. 


** An inquiry is being made into the Meteorological 
Department of the Board of Trade, and we are anxious 
to learn, after some years’ experience, what is the real 
opinion of seafaring men concerning the value of the 
late Admiral Fitzroy’s signals. Can you help us by 
telling me what is thought of them by the most com- 
petent judges at ( )? 

**T remain, &c., &c., 
(Signed) *“*T. H. FARRER.” 


ANSWERS TO THE ABOVE. 


Mr. James Kellas,|Aberdeen. “The utility of the 
Secretary to the Local Signals is generally ac- 
Marine Board. knowledged.”’ 








* Alexander Buchan’s Handy-Book of Meteorology, 
PP: 342, 343- 





Mr. Anthony Traill,/Dundee. 
Examiner in Seaman- 
ship, Local Marine 
Board. 


“ The correctness of 
the Storm Signals at 
this port is a matter 
lof common remark.”’ 
They “‘ are very gene- 
rally appreciated.” 


Shipowners’ Society, |South Shields. 


“The exhibition of 
through Mr. Ingham, i i 
M.P. 


the Storm Signals is of 
much value, by giving 
timely warning of ap- 
proaching storms.” 


Mr. John Lambton, |Sunderland. 
Superintendent of the 
| ~——cce Marine Of 

ice. 


“ The Signals are re- 
garded as decidedly 
valuable. A daily ac- 
count of the weather, 
kept by the Dockmas- 
ter, shows that the 
warnings have for some 
time now been more 
correct and _ reliable 
than formerly.” 


Mr. J. Palmer, Re-|Great Yarmouth. 


] “There is a general 
ceiver of Wreck. i 


and growing admission 
that the Signals are 
correct.” 


“There is but one 
opinion concerning the 
value of these Signals. 
They have been the 
means of saving lives 
and property to an im- 
mense extent.” 


Mr. J. G. Flower,|Deal. 
Collector of Customs. 


“ Decidedly in favor 
of the continuance of 
the Signals.” 


Mercantile Marine}Liverpool. 


Association. 


“ There exists an un- 
iversal opinion that 
these Signals are very 
valuable ; that the 
jamount of accuracy 
has gradually increas- 
ied.” © 


Mr. Towson, Exam-|Liverpool. 
iner in Navigation, Lo- 
cal Marine Board. 








These and several other testimonies from 
the highest quarters, with a single qualifying 
report, seem to give a strong indorsement to a 
system just inaugurated, and, like everything 
new, misunderstood and depreciated as well 
as imperfectly managed. 

The reports of the Meteorological Depart- 
ment of the Board of Trade, for the past few 
years, have more than sustained the happy in- 
ference to be drawn from these facts for the 
utility and popularity of Storm-Warnings. 

The system of sending telegrams and storm- 
warnings to their seaports has for some years 
been in use in France, Holland, Austria, Swe- 
den, and Italy. We have not spoken of them 
because the storms of these countries come to 
them mostly from England. 

“On the 2d of December, 1863, during the day- 
time, I received two despatches stating that a severe 
storm was about to traverse France,” writes the Pre- 


sident of the Toulon Chamber of Commerce to M. Le 
Verrier ; ‘‘ they were published and posted up immedi- 





* See Report of the Meteorological Department of 
the Board of Trade of London for 1866. 
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STORM ON LAKE ERIE. 


ately, and the merchant vessels in the roadstead had 
time to provide, and did provide against all risks, The 
maritime prefecture, on its behalf, directed all officers 


who were on shore to hasten on board their vessels, | 





The storm burst forth with all its fury about half-past | 


three o’clock in the afternoon, The first telegram 
sent on the 2d, confirming that of the day before, had 
therefore gained four hours’ time ahead of the storm, 


and everything was ready to meet the emergency. | 


Thanks to the precautions thus taken, there was no 
damage, no disaster to deplore.” 

The Genoese Fournal of Dec, 3d, 1869, says that 
*« the prediction telegraphed by the Paris Observatory 
to Turin, and immediately communicated to the ports 
on the western coast of Italy, on the 1st inst., was ful- 
ly realized. The first signs of the storm were felt 
yesterday about 7.30 P.M. 
raged furiously; but there appears, nevertheless, to 
have been no disastrous occurrence in our neighbor- 


During the night it | : : . 
. ~ | teorological Bureau, who was in Chicago at 


| the time. 


hood, The commandant of the port had hastened to | 
| show the weather that followed the warning : 


take all proper measures, and we may be thankful for 
them.” 

The following is the first official storm warn- 
ing made in the United States. It was bulle- 
tined at noon (Nov. 8th), in the Merchants’ 
Exchange at Chicago, and telegraphed along 
the Lakes :-- 

“« To all observers along the Lakes. 

“ Bulletin this at once: 

“ A high wind all day yesterday at Chey- 





enne and Omaha.—A very high wind report 
ed this morning at Omaha.—Barometers fall 
ing with high wind at Chicago and Milwau 
kee.—Barometers falling and Thermometers 
rising at Detroit, Toledo, Cleveland, Buffalo, 
and Rochester —High winds probable along 
the Lakes. 
(Signed) 
“TAMES MACKINTOSH, 
“ Observer.” 

The foregoing bulletin was prepared by 
General Albert J. Myer, the Chief Signal Of 
ficer of the army, and the Chief of the Me- 


The following extract from the 
Cleveland Herald of November roth, will 


“The value of the storm-signal service estab- 
lished by the government has already been 
shown. On Tuesday noon (the 8th inst.) a 
bulletin from the Meteorological Department 
announced the movements of a storm that 
left the Rocky Mountains on the previous 
day and was traveling eastward. On Tues- 
day and Wednesday it blew heavily on the 
lakes, finishing up Wednesday night with 
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squalls, bringing a little snow. Sailors on 
the lakes are disposed to sneer at these 
weather despatches as of no practical value, 
just as the sailors on the English coast at first 
ridiculed similar bulletins put out by the Eng- 
lish Government ; but the loss of many lives 
and much property ‘by a systematic disregard 
of these warnings, and the saving of life and 
property through heeding them, have changed 
the views of the English sailors materially, as 
they will those of the lake navigators. As 
vessel-owners are more careful of their prop- 
erty than sailors are of their own lives, the 
value of the bulletins is more quickly ac- 
knowledged by the former than by the latter.” 

The following appeared in the Cleveland 
Leader of the 6th of December: “ THE 
SvroRM YESTERDAY.— Zhe Utility of the Unit- 
ed States Signal Service Offices. —Yesterday 
afternoon despatches from Chicago and De- 
troit were published in the Zvening News, 
stating that a heavy rain-storm, traveling 
east, prevailed in those places, and might be 
expected in Cleveland in the course of the 
afternoon. At twenty minutes after three the 
storm arrived, falling at once upon our city 
in its utmost fury, drenching the streets with 
floods of water, wrenching off signs, knocking 
down several chimneys, and causing the wild- 
est consternation among pedestrians who 
were caught without a moment’s warning in a 
terrific gale. 

“The manner in which the storm was follow- 
ed in its course establishes, beyond dispute, 
the utility of the signal offices.” . 

The following is an extract from the Pitts- 
burgh United Presbyterian (a part of a Cleve- 
land correspondent’s* letter), dated Dec. 7th, 
1870: “ The path of the late storm wasat least 
300 miles wide, from north to south. Where‘t 
started or spent its force I do not yet know ; 
but telegrams from Milwaukee, Chicago, and 
Detroit announced its coming beforehand. 
How dangerous these storms are on the lakes 
may be inferred from the fact that many of 
the insurance companies take no marine 
risks here after the 1st of November. With 
some others, however, the policies run till 
November 20th and November 3oth. 





* Robert Audley Browne, Esq. 








“The benefit of the new signal system of 
the government for announcing the weather 
has a fine illustration in the late storm. In 
October last a government signal station 
was established here under order of the Secre- 
tary of War. By this system of telegraphy 
the storm on Monday was known here three 
hours before its arrival, and it came true to 
time. The system will no doubt eventually 
be extended to the whole country.” 

Such are some of the first fruits in the prac- 
tical application of meteorology to the wants 
of commerce. 

Other results may be looked for from pub- 
lished meteorological reports. Buchan has 
well said that “in this way a storehouse of 
information is collected by which agricultu- 
rists may arrive at a knowledge of the char- 
acter of the climate they have to deal with ; 
and by which physicians may reason with 
more certainty than at present regarding the 
spread of diseases, the rates of mortality pe- 
culiar to different countries, and the places to 
which invalids may be sent, so as to enjoy 
the greatest safety or receive the greatest 
advantage to be derived from a change of 
climate.” 

A former superintendent of one of the large 
Western railroads has informed me that by 
keeping an aneroid barometer and noting it 
carefully, it was of great service to him in 
preventing accidents to trains, arising from 
injury to the road by the furious storms of 
the West. 

The telegrams and reports of the Signal 
Service might be made of great value to the 
Pacific Railroad Superintendent, during the 
winter, when their trains are liable to be 
“ snowed up.” 

As we shall presently see, the more de- 
structive American storms come from distant 
regions of the continent, whence by telegram 
we can obtain speedier and more exact in- 
formation than the English meteorologist can 
ever expect. 

“In the Lake districts and along the Atian- 
tic seaboard such prediction of storms,” says 
Blodget, in his invaluable Climatology of the 
United States, “if for a few hours only, would 
be of incalculable service to practical inter- 
ests. It is now easy to indicate the advance 
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of one from Chicago to Buffalo and from Buf- 
falo to Boston. 

“In the vicinity of the lakes there is a great- 
er opportunity than elsewhere to profit by the 
knowledge we have of these facts of exterior 
appearance and general movement, and from 
Milwaukee to Detroit, Cleveland, and Buffalo 
the communication is very direct, and the 
succession of events quite the same. The 
barometer here is of less use than at sea, 
though always of great value, because some 
of the short and violent gales are scarcely in- 
dicated by it. 

“A violent north-east gale at Milwaukee is 
certain to be felt with some force a few hours 
later at Detroit, and one violent at Detroit is 
equally certain to be felt severely at Buffalo. 
North-westerly gales are always to be indicat- 
ed in the line of the wind’s direction, and they 
rarely fail to go to Buffalo from any point of 
the lakes westward. © North-east winds recede 
eastward: in short, all the phenomena travel 
eastward in all cases, at a rate not less than 
twenty miles an hour, and usually at thirty to 
forty in the season of high west winds, or in 
winter.”’* 

This is clearly understood from a passage 
we beg leave to quote from Mr. Buchan, in 
which he says: “ It is impossible to overesti- 
mate the value of storm-warnings to the ship- 
ping interests. In the north temperate zone, 
observation shows that storms almost invari- 
ably come from some westerly point, and 
thence follow an easterly course. In the 
United States of America it is easy to warn 
seaports of the approach of storms, for as 
soon as a storm appears in the Western States 
bordering on the Rocky Mountains, it is inti- 
mated to the central office in Washington, 
followed in its march by the telegraph, and 
timely warning of its approach is sent to the 
coasts which it will visit. The United States 
of America is thus favorably circumstanced 
for carrying out effectually the system of 
storm-warnings.”+ Although we may not ac- 
cept this statement as to the almost invari- 
able direction of American storms, it is of 
great value. 





* Blodget’s Climatology, p. 374- 
+ Handy Book of Meteorology, p. 11. 





In an able article published a year ago in 
the Chicago Bureau, a most stirring and reli- 
able mercantile magazine, Prof. I. A. Lap- 
ham presented a chart of the great storm of 
March 13th-17th, 1859, showing its origin and 
progress over the country : 

“The storm first struck our coast in West- 
ern Texas, about 2 P.M. of the 13th; from 
thence it moved to the northward and east- 
ward, touching Lake Michigan twenty-four 
hours, and the Atlantic coast forty-eight hours 
later, thus allowing ample opportunity, with 
the aid of the telegraph, to prepare for its dan- 
gers, both upon the lakes and upon the sea. 
This storm occupied one more day in reaching 
Nova Scotia, and another before it finally left 
the continent, at St. John, Newfoundiand. 
We have, therefore, in this case another very 
complete confirmation of the general deduc- 
tions of Prof. Espy.” 

The accomplished editor of the Bureau, 
Charles W. Jenks, Esq., in commenting upon 
this paper and upon the storm itself, said: 

“The same storm, as appears from au- 
thentic records, caused the total destruction 
of 2 propellers, 2 barques, 4 brigs, 19 schoon- 
ners, 2 barges, and 6 scows—making an ag- 
gregate of 10,942 tons of shipping, whose 
value was $468,600. Sixty-two other vessels 
of different classes, were more or less in- 
jured. So that the total loss and damage 
to vessels upon the lakes, by this one storm 
of four days’ continuance, may be set down 
as not less than one million of dollars; 
and if we add to this, as would be just, the 
value of the cargoes destroyed and damaged, 
and the minor losses not usually reported, we 
shall increase this sum to the fearful aggregate 
of over two millions of dollars!” * 

May we not, indeed, with these facts before 
us, feel that the establishment of a thorough 
system of Meteorological observations, with 
a view to practical Storm-Warnings, is as- 
sured ? 

It is a common remark of meteorologists, 
that the masses gladly welcome their efforts 
in foretelling the weather. Indeed it is often 
a necessity with the poor man to foreknow 
the weather, and experience is his guide. 





* Bureau, January, 1870. 
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“ The certainty with which the lower ani- 
mals,” says Steinmetz, “foresee the changes of 
the weather ; the impressions which they re- 
ceive long before man himself is influenced ; 
that solemn expectancy of all nature, which 
manifests itself before every shock of the 
elements,—all tend to show us that the fore- 
casting of the weather is not a mere chi- 
mera.” 

“It is around the great lakes of America,” 
says Margollé, the eminent French meteor- 
ologist, ‘ where disasters are so frequent, that 
this system of communication was first put in 


"play to signal the approach of storms ; adopted 


subsequently by the principal States of Eu- 
rope, it has already rendered the greatest ser- 
vice to navigators, and should likewise aid in 
diminishing the losses that unexpected bad 
weather so often inflicts upon agriculture.” 

M. Le Verrier, in his reply to the Ministry 
of Public Instruction in France, on the sub- 
ject of the observations that it would be pos- 
sible to organize in France, in order to obtain 
data useful to agriculture, recently said : 
“The reception accorded by our maritime 
populations of the warnings furnished them 
by the observatory, causes us to foresee the 
time at hand when our farmers will claim 
similar attention from the solicitude of the 
government.” 

“Your Excellency will, no doubt, remem- 
ber that it was the urgent request of Prussia, 
on behalf of a society of agriculturists, at 
Mecklenberg, that gave occasion to our first 
despatches predicting the state of the weather, 
and that as early as 1854, after a storm that 
had devastated Provence, the Agricultural 
Board of Toulon addressed a long letter to 
the Minister of Agriculture, in order to set 
forth to him the advantages that would result 
from the pre-announcement at the right time 
of the approach of bad weather.” 

It is to be hoped that the time will come 
when each of our villages, as each of our sea- 
ports, may be furnished with weather warnings. 

The question which arises, in the present 
Stage of our inquiries, is an all-important one : 
Are storms guided in their motion by any 
law? Have they any fixed tracks? 

It is evident that no results can be looked 
for (on an extended scale) in the use of 








Storm Forecasts unless this question can be 
answered in the affirmative. Upon whatever 
hypothesis different and differing meteoro- 
logists have explained the phenomena of 
storms, they have been nearly unanimous as 
regards the tracks of these violent meteors. 

Rightly to understand the laws which 
govern the ordinary circulation of the atmo- 
sphere, we must take the ocean as the field 
on which the atmospheric forces perform their 
wonted and natural evolutions. 

On the land, unless we except immense 
deserts, which have been, like Sahara, com- 
pared to “a sea of sand,’ the normal and 
regular winds are disturbed and diverted 
from their channels by the high mountain- 
walls, and even by ridges of lofty height. 
It has long since been observed by seamen 
that even small islands in the Pacific Ocean 
(e.g.. the Sandwich Islands) turn the gentle 
trades aside and cause them to reflow or 
blow backwards for a distance of some miles 
from the land. Now, as the laws of storms, 
or the extraordinary motions of our great 
gaseous ocean, are largely determined by 
the direction of the ordinary air currents, 
we must ascertain what the latter currents 
are. This interesting inquiry, extended by 
thousands of observers, for many centuries, 
over all parts of the ocean, and at every sea- 
son of the year, with results carefully recorded 
and preserved in their log-books, furnishes us 
the materials for an intelligent conclusion. Co- 
lumbus was one of the first of these meteoro- 
logical observers, for he carefully noted, amid 
the terrors of his crew, that the Trade Winds 
within the tropics blew steadily towards the 
west (away from home); and the modern 
sailor finds them blowing to-day just where 
Columbus found them. Columbus also ob- 
served and recorded the great equatorial cur- 
rent of the Atlantic, writing, in the diary of 
his Third Voyage, these remarkable words : 
“T regard it as proved that the waters (within 
the tropics) move from east to west, as do the 
heavens (/as aguas van con los cielos), that is 
to say, like the apparent motion of the sun, 
moon, and stars.” 

In the circulation of the atmosphere two 
mighty forces may be distinguished as the 
most potential agents at work. One of these 
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ISLE OF FERNANDINA, IN AUGUST, 1831. 


is the sun’s heat—the reservoir of motive and 
mechanical power for the earth—which falls 
directly on the torrid zone. Here it co-oper- 
ates with the submarine and volcanic furnace 
which, Humboldt, Ritter, Von Buch, and all 
physical geographers have agreed, underlies 
the central zone as a belt of ever-glowing 
fire.* To realize the mighty resources of this 
seething furnace, we have only to recall the 
history of the many islands of the sea which 
have sprung up in a night, and of as many 
others which have suddenly disappeared, as 
did Fernandina in the Mediterranean, main- 
taining itself above the water only a few 


weeks. 





from West to East. Should his eye first rest 
upon the luminous land masses of America, 
they would for six hours move in the pano- 
rama ; the Pacific Ocean would next appear, 
and successively Asia and Australia, Europe 
and Africa, and the Atlantic.* Upon the 
simple fact, thus disclosed, largely, if not 
mainly, depend the meteorologic and geogra- 
phic characteristics of the whole planet, for, in 
the words of Sir John Herschel, “ the Earth's 
rotation gives their peculiar character to all 
the great aérial currents which prevail over 
the globe.”+ ‘To apprehend this we have 
but to conceive of the solid and fluid globe 


| passing in daily afd ceaseless revolution 


The other force, which controls the circula- | 


tion of the atmosphere perhaps even more 
than the combined agencies of solar and sub- 
terranean heat, and which therefore demands 
most attention from the meteorologist, is the 
earth’s rotation on its axis, by that mighty 
impulse originally received from the hand of 
the Almighty. Could an observer take his 
place on the moon, and with his telescope 
watch the daily revolution of the Earth, he 


would see it as an immense satellite, fourteen | 


times the size of our full moon, revolving 


* How far subterranean heat affects the crust of the 
earth the reader will see ably set forth through five 
chapters of a work by Gerald Molloy, D.D., of Eng- 
land, lately republished by G. P. Putnam & Sons, 


under the vast atmospheric envelope which 
covers its surface. As our planet rotates 
from West to East, and is continually slipping 
under the air, the effect is a broad band of wind 
ever moving around the globe from East to 
West. The winds thus created in the tropics, 
and depositing their loads of moisture on 
the soil, produce a marked contrast between 
the eastern and western coasts. Could the 
earth stop in its axial rotation, or begin to 
rotate from East to West, what vast revolu- 
tions would be immediately wrought !__ Brazi- 





* For a beautiful description of the ‘‘ Earth seen 
from the Moon,”’ see Fay’s Outline of Geography, ©. 
P. Putnam & Son. 

+ Herschel’s Afe‘eorology, p. 57. 
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METEOROLOGICAL CHART OF WEST INDIES, FOR IST OF ocT., 1866, 8 P.M. 


(Light-feathered arrows show course of currents : unfeathered arrows, winds.) 


' lian South America, now teeming with life 


and fertility dropped down upon it by the 
watery trade-winds, would become like the 
desert of Atacama and the rainless Peruvian 
slopes of the Andes.* The climatology of 
the globe and its physical aspects would be 
radically altered. If the earth did not re- 
volve on its axis the trade-winds would blow 
from the north and the south directly to- 
wards the equator. “As, however, the earth 
revolves from west to east, and the girth 
round the tropical circle where the trades 
begin to blow is not so great as at the equa- 
tor, and consequently has less eastward velo- 
city, the winds, as they approach the equator, 
find the earth revolving faster and faster and 
slipping from under them. They therefore 
lag behind and thus seem to blow from the 
northeast, north of the equator, and from the 
southeast, south of the equator. 

As there is an incessant current of air poured 





* See A. Keith Johnston’s Physical Atlas, p. 119. 
Vo. 1.—27 





upon the equatorial belt from both the north 
and south, it follows that the same quantity 
of atmosphere must return towards the poles, 
or else all the aérial ocean would be piled 
upon the equator. As this returning air, 
which moves from the equator as an upper 
current (called “the upper trade”), teaches 
the Tropic of Cancer it sinks to the earth’s 
surface, and then moves in a northwardly and 
eastwardly direction. It takes this course 
for the same reason that the Gulf Stream, 
after leaving the Florida Channel, spreads itself 
out like a slightly-opened hand, and under the 
influence of the earth’s diurnal rotation moves 
towards the British Isles in the path of a tra- 
jectory. Were the earth's axial rotation 
to cease, the Gulf Stream, with its warm, 
smoking waters, would no longer come in 
contact with the shores of Britain, but it 
would flow due north. Greenland would 
then be entitled to the name which was 
wrongfully given it, and Ireland would cease 
to be “ Green Erin.” 
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If we suppose it possible the great atmo- 
spheric currents could be colored, each with 
a hue of its own (as we color the Gulf Stream 
and other ocean currents upon a painted 
chart), and that at one glance we beheld the 
entire aérial ocean in circulation, we should 
instantly discover a most startling fact. We 
should discover that the currents of the sea 
and the currents of the air move nearly to- 
gether, and that the great laws which control 
the pulsations of the liquid sea, with certain 
modifications, vitally affect the respirations of 
the gaseous ocean. There is this difference : 
the bottom of the aérial ocean moves approx- 
imately with the surface of the watery ocean, 
and conversely. If we compare for a mo- 
ment the Map of Marine Currents and a dia- 
gram of the surface winds of the earth, we shall 
see how closely they conform to each other. 
Take the Gulf Stream for an example. It 
has been described by a distinguished writer 
as a mighty river in the ocean, whose banks 
and whose bottom are of cold water, as was 
proved by the researches of the United States 
Coast Survey. “The Gulf Stream plays a 
grand part in the system of Atlantic circula- 
tion. It carries the tepid and milk-warm 
water of the tropics into the frozen regions of 
the north ;” it is an incessant preserver of 
the oceanic equilibrium, and, in the eloquent 
words of Michelet, “it flows onward to con- 
sole the pole.” But the Gulf Stream is a 
great liquid avenue, over whose blue waters 
roll mighty masses of atmosphere and ride in 
terrifio triumph the fiercest cyclones. 

Its track is,overhung by aqueous vapor, and 
is thus a region of rarefied air and of a low 
barometer. 

Here is a natural ATMOSPHERIC RI- 
VER-BED. Its banks are of colder and 
heavier air and its bottom is the bosom of the 
sea itself. ‘The storm, as it passes along this 
great highway carved out for it by an ordinance 
of the Almighty, may rub and fret against its 
bounds, as the locomotive, thundering along the 
curve of the road, may chafe against and batter 
the steel edges of the unyielding rail. It may 
even, like the engine, leave and leap its track 
and fly off in tangential fury. But it has a 
track, an ordained track, in which man may 
ordinarily expect to find it. 





It is a well-known fact that the Gulf 
Stream, after leaving the Florida Channel, 
breaks into streaks of hot water, separated by 
streaks of cold water.* In his Coast Survey 
Reports, Lieut. Bache often speaks of these 
“bands.” “There are two cold streaks out- 
side of the (main axis of the) Gulf Stream, 
and a warm one between them: the position 
of the next warm streak is quite uncertain.”} 
The thermometer indicates a great difference 
in the temperature as you cross these streaks 
of water, and they are well enough defined to 
be indicated on all good charts. (See these 
streaks in the Gulf Stream, as shown in the 
Meteorological Chart of the West Indies for 
1st of October, 1866, at 8 p.m.) The same 
streaks were found by Capt. Bent in the cele- 
brated Kuro Siwo, or Black Stream of Japan, 
similar to the Gulf Stream. The Gulf Stream 
thus appears like an open hand, the wrist rest- 
ing on the Florida Pass and the Bahama 
Banks, the forefinger on the Grand Bank of 
Newfoundland, and the other fingers on the 
Azores, the British Isles, and Norway. 

I beg now to ask the reader especially to 
compare those courses and offshoots of the 
great Tropical Current with the following re- 
mark, which I have just received while I write, 
in a letter from Captain Silas Bent, the distin- 
guished hydrographer, and flag-officer of Com- 
modore Perry’s Japan Expedition. 

Writing with no reference whatever to the 
views here advanced, he says, in speaking from 
his twenty-five years’ experience in managing 
vessels in storms and cyclones :—“ The storm 
as it advances not unfrequently throws off small 
cyclones from its sides, but which are as per- 
fect and symmetrical themselves as the parent 
storm.” 

Now each one of the diverging streaks of 
warm water in the Gulf Stream may be regard- 
ed as a little gulf stream in itself, offering a 
track for the offshoot, and inducing its sepa- 
ration from the main storm, whose centre is 
traveling on the central axis of the Gulf 
Stream. 

Is it not, at any rate, perfectly clear that 
the general course of the heated waters of 





* See Berghaus’ Chart of the World. 
¢ Coast Survey Report, p. 50, 1854. 
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OFFSHOOTING CYCLONES. 


the Equatorial Current is the track of the 
cyclone ? 

Buchan, describing the direction in which 
European storms advance, says :—“ About 
half the storms of Middle and Northern Eu- 
rope travel from Southwest or W. S. W* to- 
wards N. E. or E. N. E., and nineteen out 
of every twenty, at least, travel toward some 
point in the quadrant of the compass from the 
northeast to the southeast. Thus the general 
direction from which storms come is wester- 
ly."* The reader has only to trace the Gulf 
Stream from its great parent, the Equatorial 
Current of the Atlantic, toits recurvation from 
the American shores toward England, to see 
that it may be truly regarded as the great 
Storm-Bearer of the West Indian hurricanes. 
This is attested by vast numbers of charts of 
storms arising in the Caribbean Sea and curv- 
ing from a westerly to a northerly, and thence 
to anortheasterly course. In the work of chart- 
ing these moving storms, the name of William 
C. Redfield, of New York, will ever be grate- 
fully remembered by the seaman and the mer- 
chant. 

“If a storm,” says Prof. Loomis, “ com- 
mences anywhere in the vicinity of the Gulf 
Stream, it naturally tends towards that stream, 
because here is the greatest amount of vapor 
to be precipitated, and when a storm has once 
encountered the Gulf Stream it continues to 
follow that stream in its progress eastward.” 





* P. 244, Handy-Book of Meteorology. 








It is susceptible of demonstration that the 
major part of the Equatorial Current, divert- 
ed by the Windward or Lesser Antilles, and 
moving in obedience to physical law, does 
not enter the Gulf of Mexico, but flows by a 
curve off the northern shores of the Antilles, 
forming “ The Northwest Branch” of the Equa- 
torial Current.* Itis the same case with what 
may be called the great Aérial FLguatorial 
Current, which, flowing to the westward, con- 
spires to work off most of the hurricanes into 
the track of the super-heated water, and causes 
them to follow the route indicated on the hur- 
ricane chart. Here we have then one of the 


TRACKS OF AMERICAN STORMS. 

Offshooting cyclones frequently strike the 
Atlantic coast of the United States, and move 
with great power into the interior. They are 
most frequently arrested, or their force broken, 
on the summit of the Blue Ridge Mountains, 
or on the Alleghanies. But they often break 
over the mountain barrier and pour their de- 
struction on the western slopes of these ridges. 

Had we synchronous reports from the towns 
visited by the fearful September storm and 
flood in Virginia, it is believed, we would be 
able to demonstrate that it was one of these 
offshoots from a Gulf-Stream cyclone. Its 
centre seems to have toward the 
mountain sources of the James River, whose 
bed was crowded and choked with thé fatal 
torrent. Overleaping the Blue Ridge, it de- 
scended upon the fair valley of the Shenan- 
doah, reaping its grand harvest of destruction 
and death.+ 

Why these cyclones should travel from the 
tropics toward the temperate region, is dis- 
covered from the chart of isobarometric lines, 
or the lines along which the barometric pres- 
sure isthe same. As the atmosphere will ever 
move from a point of high barometer to one of 
low barometer, we can easily comprehend the 
phenomenon. f 


passed 





* See this demonstrated by the present writer in an 
article on ‘‘ Hot Current of the Atlantic,” //arfer’s 
Monthly, Jane, 1870. 

+ It did not reach the upper waters of the Potomac, 
but the loss of property and life is stated by the press 
to have been immense. 
¢ See Buchan, p. 28s. 
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Here, too, it may be well to remark, if me- 
teorologists can rely upon anything they may 
rely upon these two facts :—First, That the at- 
mosphere will naturally move from a point of 
high barometer to a point of low barometer,— 
just as naturally as the Mississippi river will 
run into the Gulf of Mexico, or as water runs 
down hill. Second, That the region of great 
aqueous vapor is always a region of low ba- 
rometer. The southern hemjsphere being the 
water-hemisphere, or, as Dové calls it, “the 
boiler,” for which the northern hemisphere is 
the “ condenser,” is a striking illustration of 
the fact, the barometer always reading lower 
at Cape Horn and in the Antarctic regions 
than at any similar latitudes in the northern 
hemisphere. 

We have but to take at random one out of 
the long catalogue of the charted hurricanes 
of the West Indies to see all that is here ad- 
vanced verified, ¢.g.:— 


**1827. August 17th to 27th (Redfield). Hurri- 
cane, August 17th, at Barbadoes; 19th, near Hayti; 
24th, east of Charleston; 25th, off Cape Hatteras ; 
27th, east of New York; 28th, east of Halifax. This 
was central to the Gulf Stream through its whole track, 
and nearly midway between Bermuda and Charleston. 
Mr. Redfield gives eleven nautical miles per hour as 
the rate of movement of this storm.” 


It is the influence of the trade winds that 
gives the hurricane its westward motion at 
first.» Reaching the northern limit of the 
trade-wind belt in latitude 30° North, it is 
relieved of this influence and moves to the 
north-east. 

A second track taken by the fierce cyclone 
generated in the great Aérial Equatorial Cur- 
rent, is the track of the Gulf Stream through 
the Yucatan Channel. Penetrating the Gulf 
of Mexico through this gateway, the cyclone 
travels with the stream, or is projected to one 
side, falling sometimes with relentless fury 
upon the coast of Texas or Louisiana, and 
thence following, by a course more or less di- 
rect, the basin of the “ Father of Waters.” 
Over the bed of this mighty river—the drain- 
age of a continent—the atmosphere is ever 
in a condition to offer transit to the moving 
storm. From the Gulf of Mexico, along the 
Mississippi up to its head-waters, and along its 
great tributary the Ohio, numbers of these 





fierce meteors, born in the tropics, have been 
traced. The reader will find one of them 
charted by Prof. I. A. Lapham, from mate- 
rials furnished by the Smithsonian Institute, 
and published in the Chicago Bureau, the 
journal which has, more than any we know 
of in the land, been the earliest and most 
determined advocate of the Storm-Signal Sys- 
tem. According to Capt. Bent, the storms 
from the equatorial Atlantic “emerge from 
the basin of the Gulf of Mexico between New 
Orleans and Tampico, and bend gradually to 
the N. E., passing over Texas, Arkansas, Mis- 
souri, Illinois, and Indiana to the Lakes and 
the St. Lawrence, requiring sometimes three 
or four days (or more) to travel from the 
Gulf to the Lakes, and ample time for informa- 
tion to be conveyed by telegraph in advance, 
so as to give warning of their approach not 
only to the shipping on the Lakes, but also to 
the railroads and farmers, who will, I am sure, 
in a few years learn so well to profit by such 
information, that the latter will consult the 
Meteorological Reports before sowing their 
grain or reaping their harvests.” “To rail- 
roads,” he adds, “the Reports may be made 
of great service—especially in the winter, as 
I know from experience—by lightening the 
trains so as to prevent being blocked by 
snow ; and in the summer, to put the trainmen 
on the lookout for washed embankments or 
broken culverts and bridges.” 

The storms which strike upon the Texan 
coast are generally equinoctial or winter 
storms ; for, when the sun is in his winter 
declination, the equatorial currents of the 
ocean are depressed, or drawn more into 
south latitude—the thermal equator vibrating 
with the sun causes all the currents of the 
sea and air to do the same, and thus the 
sweep of the hurricane is more likely to reach 
the coasts of the Gulf of Mexico. 

A third track of American storms is from 
the eastern base of the Rocky Mountains over 
the plains in an eastwardly direction. It is 
difficult to explain this fact, but none have 
questioned it. It is, however, to be feared 


that meteorologists have dwelt too exclusively 
upon this source of our storms. 

To comprehend how great disturbances are 
propagated from the region of the Rocky 
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Mountains eastwardly, we must regard three 
facts. 

First, the general tendency of the atmo- 
sphere in the north temperate zone is from 
the south-west or west. 

“ Over a large part of British America and 
all the United States, except the most souther- 
ly districts, at a height ranging above seven 
thousand feet,” says Dr. Draper, a “ west wind 
is perpetually blowing. It moves in the 
middle latitudes at a rate of about twenty 
miles per hour, and there is reason to believe 
passes all around the globe. In a general 
manner, however, all our atmospheric distur- 
bances move from the west to the east.” 

Moreover, as the Gulf Stream of the Atlan- 
tic is the natural channel for the storms which 
beat upon the British coast, so the Kuro- 
Siwo, or Black Stream of Japan, a mightier 
guif stream than ours, whose recurving waters 
wash and warm the Pacific coasts of America,* 
affords a pathway for cyclones generated in 
the Pacific Ocean and the China seas. This 
latter region of the earth is near the very 
womb and nursery of the tempest and the 
typhoon. The storm engendered in its bosom 
finds, in the atmospheric river-bed overhang- 
ing the smoking waters of the Kuro-Siwo, a 
free and ready transit. 

We have seen that the great majority of 
Atlantic storms move over the Gulf Stream to 
England and western Europe, and it is not 
hard to see how the coasts of California and 
the western declivities of the Sierra Nevada 
and the Rocky Mountains are called to re- 
ceive the shocks of cyclones from the Kuro- 
Siwo. 

“The great storms at sea off the coast (of 
Japan),” says Blodget, “also appear to be 
like those of the Gulf Stream and Atlantic 
coast.” + “When we take into account,” 
says Piddington, “that this warm ‘ocean 
stream is found exactly on the lines which 
connect the greatest volcanic chain of our 
globe, we are struck with the analogy which 
this presents with the Florida Gulf Stream ; 
and we call necessarily to mind the prevalence 





* At Fort Steilacoom (Puget’s Sound) the tempera- 
ture is higher than at Santa Fé, 800 miles farther 
south. : 

t Climatology of the United States, p. 117. 





of cyclones within its limits and their tenden- 
cy to follow its track.”* 

Vessels and Japanese junks, dismasted off 
the coast of Japan, have been drifted by the 
Kuro-Siwo to the coast of California, just as 
beans and vegetables from the West Indies 
have been drifted to Iceland and Spitzbergen 
by the Gulf Stream. Is it then strange that 
the Pacific storms should be propagated on 
the Kuro-Siwo to our continent? 

Observations in the Western Pacific have 
been comparatively meagre; but Mr. William 
C. Redfield, in the second volume of Com. 
Perry’s Japan Expedition Report, has given a 
chart of the cyclones off the coast of China 
and Japan which bears out, as far as it goes, 
the view here expressed of the recurvation of 
these storms towards the American shores of 
the Pacific. 

Mountain systems on the Pacific coast are, 
it is true, to be regarded. “The effect of the 
mountain systems of Asia, in particular the 
Yablonoi or Stanovoi Mountains,” according 
to Buchan, “in shutting in the cold, dense air 
within that region is to be referred to. In- 
deed, but for this high mountain range, the 
singular distribution of the pressure which is 
seen to obtain from Yakutsk eastward to 
Kamtchatka could not be maintained,} and in 
all probability the whole winter pressure of 
Central Asia would be materially reduced.” 

But these Asiatic mountain-walls tower up 
far beyond the summits of the Rocky Moun- 
tain barrier, and the air which seeks to pass 
the latter is not the cold, dense atmosphere 
of Siberia. It is not impossible, therefore, to 
see how the Pacific storm, after traveling to 
the east, overleaps the mountains, and, once 
over, sweeps eastward with undiminished ve- 
locity. As it rolls on over the great western 
plain it meets no obstacle, and reaching the 
valley of the Upper Mississippi naturally as- 
cends it, or, as is often the case, makes its 
fiery way to the Great Lakes. The heavy at- 
mospheric pressure on the cold regions of 
British America would serve as a wall against 
the northerly or north-easterly movement of 
these storms. 

The storms which fall upon the north-east 





* See Piddington’s Horn-Book®p, 7o. 
+ Meteorology, p. 51. 
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coast of. the United States, in New England 
and the Middle States, have a steady move- 
ment beginning in the south or south-west, 
and gradually work around to a north-east 
point. Some of them work up along the At- 
lantic seaboard. They are, doubtless, origin- 
ally small cyclones thrown off into and across 
the Gulf of Mexico from the Equatorial Cur- 
rent or the Gulf Steam. It is a singular fact 
that these storms too, like that charted by 
Professor Lapham, are not summer storms, 
but winter or equinoctial storms, thrown off 
from the Equatorial Current while the sun is 
vertically on or de/ow the equator, and hence 
while the current itself and the trade-wind belt 
also are drawn down and depressed to a low 
latitude. At this time, of course, the hurri- 
cane track of the West Indies, instead of run- 
ning north of Cuba, will run south of Cuba or 
along the northern coast of South America. 
If the meteorological labors of the govern- 
ment Signal Service and Bureau of Telegrams 
and Reports (now under the guidance of the 
able and enterprising Chief Signal Officer of 
‘the United States Army, who has in a few 
months organized a system of weather-tele- 
graphy which will compare favorably with 
systems in Europe which have been the work 
of years) can be sufficiently extended, these 
and all other important American storms may 
be forecast, and mariners along our northern 
and lake coasts be forewarned at least twen- 
ty-four hours, and often two or three days. It 
may be well in this connection to consider 
the following remark of Admiral Fitzroy: 
“There is no discrepancy between the results 
of ten years’ investigation, published by Dr. 
Lloyd in ‘Transactions of the Royal Irish 
Academy,’ the three years inquiries published 
by Mr. W. Stevenson, and other investiga- 
tions which have been brought together dur- 
ing the last few years. They all tell the same 
story. Gales from the south and west are 
followed by dangerous storms from the north 
and east ; and those from the north and east 
do most damage on our coasts. By tracing 


the facts it is shown that storms which come 
from the west and south come on gradually, 
but that those from the north and east - begin 
suddenly, ang often with extraordinary force. 
The barometer, with these north-eastern 





storms, does not give direct warning upon this 
coast, because it ranges higher than the wind 
from the opposite quarter. 

“But though the barometer does not give 
much indication of a north-east storm, the 
thermometer does; and the known average 
temperature of every morning in the year af- 
fords the means (from the temperature being 
much above or below the mean average of 
the time of year) of knowing, by comparisons, 
whether the wind will be northerly or south- 
erly,” &c. 


THE VELOCITY 


of these storms, and of all our cyclones, is va- 
riously estimated from five to thirty miles per 
hour, which is, at the maximum, not more 
than that of an ordinary railroad train. “On 
rare occasions the rate at which storms travel, 
according to Buchan, is as great as forty-five 
miles an hour.” ‘Since the distance from 
the south-west of Ireland to the east of Great 
Britain,” he adds, “is about four hundred and 
fifty miles, it follows that even after a storm 
has appeared on the west of Ireland, the east- 
ern seaports may be generally warned of its 
approach twenty-four hours before the force 
of the gale begins to be felt, even though no 
warning be issued until the storm has actually 
made its appearance in Ireland.” * 

The space fails us for the present, but the 
most interesting phases of the subject remain. 
We have seen that the most furious cyclones 
are not wandering meteors and fitful nomads, 
but that they pursue their ordained and beaten 
tracks, observing something of that precision 
with which our planet describes the elliptic 
orbit around its central star. 

The question then arises, By what law do 
they move? 

[The second article on this subject in the next num- 
ber of the Magazine, will present its more interesting 
and popular phases, ¢. g., the nature and laws of storms ; 
the premonitions and causes of American storms; the 
meteorological instruments and methods of observation 
adopted for the service by the Chief Signal Officer of 
the United States Army; the system of despatching 
and bulletining the telegrams and storm-warnings ; and 
the latest results and prospects of the enterprise. The 
illustrations will be done with peculiar care, and by the 
first artists. ] 





* Meteorology, p. 248. 
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CONFERENCE WRONG SIDE OUT. 


THE minister had gone to New York to 
marry his sister, the lawyer was off on cir- 
cuit, the deacon was laid up at home with a 
sprained ankle, and the Conference was 
coming. What should we do ? 

Do? Why, there was the church to be 
tidied up, the vestry to be cleaned, tables to 
be made and spread, crockeryware to be 
bought, begged, borrowed, and broken, food 
to be cooked by the cargo, and coffee and 
tea to be made by the barrel. I could not 
get an apple gathered or a log split for a 
fortnight, because “ I’ve got to work up ’t’ the 
meetin’-house. You know Conference is 
comin’.” Yes, all the autumn, Conference 
darkled vaguely in the horizon, and it was 
when October shimmered brown and gold 
and glorious, and Conference bore down up- 
on us under full sail, near and inevitable, that 
the minister must needs go off a-marrying, the 
lawyer a-courting, and the deacon a-spraining 
his ankle. So we laity were left to prepare 
the way for a Conference which was used to 
good eating, and which we could not let starve 
on our hands without incurring perpetual dis- 
grace. “ Besides,” said Conference-goers 
among our brethren and sisters, “we have 
been to Conference and got great dinners, 
and we will give them as good as théy send.” 

It isa praiseworthy principle. Sealed be 
the lips that would gainsay it ! 

So, as foreordained from the pulpit, we 
gather to the preliminary meeting in the 
vestry, for we are advocates of law and order. 
We will have organization and a moderator. 
No mob-rule for us. In the vestry the women 
are merry and many; the men are two, and 
forlorn. The women hold seats on the right, 
as is their wont ; they are fired with ambition, 
filled with plans and enthusiasm ; they talk 
in loud whispers, confuse each other with cross 
remarks, and look daggers over at the two 
lonesome, unhappy men who flatter themselves 
they are talking together, but really, with 
hearts of lead, are only striving to pass away 
the time, and wishing that Blucher or night 
were come, and wondering what they shall do 
if neither Blucher nor night appears. 





“Come now,” says a woman energetically 
“go and shut those two men up in the small 
vestry and let us proceed to business.” 

For we are all woman’s rights here, every 
mother’s son of us, and knowing, dare main- 
tain. That is, we take our rights without 
more ado. We have just voted that we will 
vote in church, and as for our husbands, we 
order them around well when we feel like 
it, and submit to nothing but fate. Still, we 
do our bullying by our own hearthstones, and 
sit in prayer-meeting as silent and meek as 
any subject race, to the annoyance of the 
free white males, who would like to have us 
take the burden off their shoulders by “ offer- 
ing a few remarks” at the Teachers’ Meeting 
or the Sunday-school Concert. But we won't. 
We prefer to sit still, and criticise their remarks 
after we go home. 

Finally, as the cows gradually get milked, 
and the horses shod, and the tale of human 
shoes made up, the men drop in one by one ; 
somebody proposes a moderator, and we are 
fairly a-going. Now as we are all “ woman's 
rights” this would seem to be the golden op- 
portunity to put them in practice. The en- 
tertainment of the Conference is but an 
enlarged hospitality, and we women must en- 
gineer it through. Moreover, the Lord has 
taken away our three masters from our head 
to-day, and what doth hinder that we should 
not be our own masters and say what we want, 
and what we will have, and what we will do, 
without the intervention of the tyrant man ? 

Wherefore, the chairman being chosen, and 
the machinery ready to begin, we all sit with 
an expectant look in our eyes, and an embar- 
rassed smile on our lips for two minutes. The 
men think they will give the women a chance, 
and keep still; and the women think they 
have got their chance, and it feels like a very 
large elephant on their hands. Presently 
we fall simultaneously to nudging each other 
to speak. 

“We want a committee,” whispers Mrs. 
A., from one end of the long settee, to Mrs. B. 
at the other. 

“Then you get up and say so,” says 
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Mrs. B. sententiously, which is not encourag- 
ing. 

After much skirmish in whispers, one of the 
men rises and comes over to us. O wretched 
renegades that we are, disfranchised and de- 
graded—the ox knoweth his owner, and the ass 
his master’s crib. No sooner does this man 
take a seat on our settee than all the settees 
bow down and do obeisance as servilely as if 
they believed the head of the woman was the 
man. We pounce upon him, we twist our- 
selves around to face him, we shriek at him 
in horrid whispers, none of which can he distin- 
guish, but he manages to strike a general aver- 
age and rises to move that a committee be 
appointed. The motion is put and carried, 
and immediately a lively caucus ensues on the 
settees as to the appointees. 

“ Mrs. C.,” says one. 

“ Yes, she is beautiful : you nominate her.” 

“No, you!” with expressive pantomimic 
gesture. 

The little lady clears her throat, and tries 
to say in stentorian tones, “ Mrs. C. ;” but she 
miscalculates her force and there is a decided 
case of vox faucibus hesit. Then we all 
giggle. 

“Do somebody nominate her,” says the 
biggest coward among us. “Can't you just 
say Mrs. J. C.?” As if it were as easy as 
breathing, she herself having nearly suffocated 
in the attempt, whereat half a dezen voices 
perpetrate another attack on the good name 
of Mrs. C. But as each voice is on a diffe- 
rent key, and as they all begin with a wheeze 
and end with a whisper, and as we have squat- 
ted in the farthest back seats, while the chair- 
man is at the other end under the pulpit, the 
nominations come to his ear only as a gen- 
tle inarticulate soughing. Still he evidently 
thinks something is going on, and stares stead- 
fastly and inquiringly into our corner, while 
we are smothering with laughter over our 
prowess. Presently one of us takes her life. in 
her hands, and gathering up all her soul, hurls 
“ Mrs. J M Cc ” at the modera- 
tor, in a voice ringing from desperation, twice 
as loud as there is any call for, and then looks 
back upon us with an air of triumph, evidently 
thinking she has made a speech, and that it 
is the speech of the evening. So we hitch 





along, canvassing as we go, and announcing 
the result of each canvass in a confused and 
wabbling chorus of squeaky, husky voices, be- 
cause nobody ventures to speak alone, and no 
two can agree to begin at the same instant, till 
the committee is chosen, and we rest on our 
arms and query what is to be done next. 

We don’t think of anything, but choose 
more Committee, when somebody brighter 
than the rest starts up the impertinent ques- 
tion, “‘ What is this committee for that we have 
already chosen ?” 

““Why—everything,” we say blankly, look- 
ing from one to another. 

“To boss the job,” says the carpenter, who 
has joined us, not professionally, however. 

“To taste the things that are brought in, 
and see if they are good,” says the chairman 
of the committee, his eyes dilate with fore- 
taste of the feast. 

Here it is suggested on the slowly darken- 
ing “men’s side,” that no one has kept a list 
of the names. The moderator proposes that a 
secretary be appointed. Our mouthpiece has 
—gallantly—no doubt the ladies will remem- 
ber everything ; still it may be advisable to 
have the list written, and he will act as secre- 
tary if any one will lend him a pencil. The 
moderator proffers a pencil, and Mouthpiece 
steals a march upon us by advancing to the 
front. Hereupon a muffled shriek of despair 
proceeds from the corner. “Oh! we have 
lost our man!” “Oh! now our man is gone, 
and we can’t talk!” “Oh! make him come 
back again!” But he smiles and smiles from 
afar, and is villain enough to know when he 
is well off and stay there, and another king 
arises, seeing our bereaved condition, and 
deigns to come over and help us. 

“We must have a committee to take care 
of the food,” whispers Mrs. D. 

“Yes,” says Mrs. E., “if I send a pie, I 
want the Conference folks to have it. I don’t 
want it eaten up by small boys!” 

“ And we ought to have a committee to take 
care of what is left, and set the table for supper.” 

“Why, we are not going -to give them a 
supper.” 

“Yes, we are. There will be,a good many 
who won’t go till the last train, and will want 
a supper.” 
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“You have too many on committee now,” 
says King Stork ; “ you don’t want any more.” 

“ And who is going to do all the work?” we 
demand, turning upon him severely. 

“ Let this committee call in as much assist- 
ance as they want, but let them be tesponsi- 
ble. If you have so many committees there 
is no head and no responsibility.” 

We gaze upon him with pity, remembering 
the long line of conferences and ordinations 
and tea-parties that have made our village his- 
tory a trail of glory, and the innumerable 
committees under which our fields were won ; 
but we remember also that he is but a late- 
comer, who, during those eventful days, was 
wandering in some outer darkness, and does 
not know that Britons never will be slaves ; 
and though we are quite willing to work day 
and night, we will do it as committee and not 
as the menials and minions of a committee! 
Assistance indeed! Thus ever is the civic 


mind overridden by organization, and would 
sacrifice the noble pride of the rural districts 
to the same false god. 

“We ought to have a committee on car- 
riages,” suggests one of the elect ladies. 


“What do you want of carriages?” asks 
King Log. 

“Why, to bring the people to and from the 
station.” P 

“Nonsense. If they are well they can 
walk, and if they are sick they better stay at 
home.” 

“But the ministers, we mustn’t make them 
walk.” Forever to the female eye is your 
clergyman baked of purest porcelain; no 
common earthenware is he. 

“Do ‘em good,” rejoins Earthenware 
brusquely ; “they will enjoy it. When we 
had the ordination didn’t Jeremy Taylor and 
Jonathan Edwards walk all the way and think 
it was fun?” 

The elect lady is silenced, but not convinc- 
ed. Meanwhile there has been a vote taken, 
and she holds up her hand. “What are you 
voting for? Take down your hand,” cry the 
imperious whispers. 

“T won't ; I’m going to vote.” 

“But you are voting contrary-minded. 
We've all voted for Miss Mary B.” 

“TI don’t care. I'd rather be contrary- 





minded than lose my vote.” And men have 
the audacity to say that in the kingdom com- 
ing, of female suffrage, the best women will 
not vote ! 

“Take Mrs. X. Y. for the other one.” 

“What is that? Mrs. X. Y.? No, she is 
deaf, and she told me it was no use to put her 
on anything. Why don’t you have Mrs. Q. 
om 

“Mrs. Q. P.! She can’t come. 
not nominate her.” 

“Why can’t she? She is a real good 
hand.” 

“But don’t you know? She—why—she 
has a little baby.” 

“‘ No, she hasn’t. Her baby is two years 
old, and can stay with its grandmother.” 

“But she has another.” 

“T don’t believe it!” 

“Tt’s true.” 

“ How old is it, come ?” 

“ Born in July.” 

“Well, that’s news to me.” 

Everybody is taken aback, and the whole 
Conference comes to a dead halt over this 
problematical baby; but the definite date 
seems to silence doubts. If you can assert 
that a baby was born on a fixed day, it fel- 
lows as the night that day that he was really 
born. So presently we return to business. 
Shall we have tea and coffee? No. ‘Tea, 
but not coffee. Yes, tea and coffee. You 
can’t make them both. Mrs. H. says you 
may have her cooking-stove. I will give the 
coffee rather than not have it. How much 
tea do we need? Oh! twenty or thirty 
pounds.. Absurd! Six pounds is enough. 
Why, how many will be here? Thirty 
churches belong to the Conference. And 
they will all come. And most of ’em won't 
have any regular meals for two days before- 
hand, so as to get up an appetite. Oh! have 
we got a committee to go around and see 
what people will give? If we don’t, they will 
all send in cake or pies and we shan’t have 
any bread and meat. La! we haven't half 
committees enough. We ought to have six- 
teen more committees, two on each. Oh ! 
see how Mrs. M. wants to be in office! She 
thinks if there are sixteen she will stand a 
chance. Why look. Mrs. N. and Mrs. O. 


You need 
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aren’t on anything. ‘They ought to be, they 
are so public-spirited. Well, make a com- 
mittee and put themon. But we’ve got com- 
mittees on everything you can think of. 
Make 4a general committee, then. But the 
first was a general committee. And this will 
be a general-in-chief. Make it quick. And 
the perplexed King Stork puts his private 
opinions in his pocket, and moves that Mr. 
N., Mr. O., Mr. P., and Mr. Q., be appoint- 
ed a general committee. 

“ And their wives!” yell the settees in their 
enraged whispers. 

“ And their wives,” echoes the mouthpiece, 
subdued beyond even the semblance of resis- 
tance. 

And then, having formed committees 
enough to get ourselves all in honorable posi- 
tions, we depart in peace ; not fancying that 
we have made a brilliant stand for woman’s 
rights, but firm in the faith that we’ shall come 
out strong on the Conference dinner. And if 
you win the battle, what matter whether you 
do it by Hardee’s tactics or your own ? 

Conference Right Side Out is a very differ- 
ent and a very decorous thing. No commit- 
tee, no squeaky voices, no seven women lay- 
. ing hold of one man, no croaking about cook- 
ing or pottering about pottery, but a dignified 
assembly of clergy and delegates met to re- 
port on the state and progress of their several 
Zions, to hear a memorial sermon, to take 
counsel with each other on the work of the 
Lord, and stir up their own pure minds by way 
of remembrance. Still, if you ask how the 
Conference was, ten to one the delighted vil- 
lager will reply enthusiastically : . : 

“Oh! everything went beautifully. There 
were two hundred and fifty people sat down 
to dinner, and enough for everybody, and 
plenty left. The baked beans and brown 
bread went like everything.” 

Angels and ministers of grace defend us ! 
I wish to know if the churches are sound in 
the faith and alive in the spirit, and I am an- 
swered in baked Beans! Yes, and I venture 
to say, if we could get at the core of things, 
good Christians as we all are, though we don’t 
all know it, that not one of us who receive 
the Conference takes the least thought for the 
state of the churches. What we had at heart 





was to furnish a good dinner for the clergy 
and the laity. 

And how they did come! It rained almost 
incessantly, and we all know the frantic ef- 
forts of the ministers and the religious news- 
papers to make people disregard the weather 
on Sundays, and the blank array of empty 
pews with which people respond whenever 
there is a cloud in the sky no bigger thana 
man’s hand. So we went to church bemoan. 
ing our loaded hampers, and resolving to stay 
and dine ourselves rather than our viands 
should be lost—especially as we had no din- 
ner at home—and lo! a great multitude had 
gone up to the courts of the Lord, and our 
pews were full in spite of the rain, and those 
of us who came to eat remained to serve. 

“What shall we do with our loaves and 
fishes?” communed the villagers on their way 
to the tabernacle. 

‘What shall we do with the people that 
have come to eat them?” they asked, in the 
consternation of hospitality, when the taber- 
nacle door flew open to the throng that gath- 
ered there. 

I must confess I attempted to stir up sedi- 
tion, but met with inglorious failure. Seeing 
the chaos and care, the tables to be made, 
the settees to be turned and overturned, the 
order to be disordered, and the disorder to be 
reorganized into order, I said, “ It is too much 
work. It is fatiguing to think of.” And ev- 
erybody cried with one voice, not a bit of it. 
Indeed they were as blithe as blackbirds, and 
as chattering. It was fun, and society, and 
good cheer. The more the merrier, both of 
hosts and guests; so then I turned right 
about face, determined to pick a quarrel with 
the existing order of things, somehow, and 
said: “This shows how much we need 
amusements. This Conference is a sort of 
ecclesiastical ball and supper. They are 
talking instead of dancing up in the ball-room, 
but they don’t look much more solemn than 
the average American going through a coti- 
lion, and I reckon the average cotilion Ameni- 
can does not cheat in trade, does not snub 
his wife, does not lose his temper much often- 
er than the average church American. But 
we churchlings have so discountenanced 
amusements that we are infinitely amused by 
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so small a change in our daily life as doing by 
the dozen once in seven years what we do 
singly at home every day. The pleasure of 
getting out of the narrow routine of home, of 
getting together with our friends and neigh- 
bors, takes the wear and tear out of the work, 
and instead of wearying refreshes and heart- 
ens us. Why do we not then learn a lesson 
from this, and invent pleasant little assemblies 
for and of ourselves, witp or without baked 
beans, where young and old can meet and 
chat and sing and play such games as do not 
go against the conscience of the brethren? 
Why not have, that is, a little neighborhood 
conference every month, or as often as shall 
seem agreeable, to which good manners shall 
be the only entrance fee, and where baked 
beans or roasted potatoes shall be the inex- 
pensive but sufficient entertainment, though 
each may bring that which seems good in his 
own eyes?” 

This would make the church the recognized 
social as well as religious centre, and might 
somehow equalize matters. For me, I am 
amazed at the goodness of the world, its for- 
giveness, and forbearance, and general vir- 
tuousness. Here we church-folk berate the 
“world’s people” every Sunday about their 
trespasses and sins, and yet no sooner do we 
get up a Conference, which is exclusively a 
church matter, and has nothing to do with the 
world except to burnish up the weapons 
wherewith we mean to attack it, and imme- 
diately the kindly, hospitableg good-natured 
world forgets all the hard names we have 
been calling it ; turns to with as heartya will 
as if it were in good and regular standing ; 
knocks up tables and chairs, provides horses 
and carriages, spreads thick slices of bread 
and butter, and thin slices of ham and tongite, 
all one as if we had not ruled it out of the King- 





dom Come. And we gladly accept. We have 
no intention of associating with it in the next 
world, but we are very glad to avail ourselves 
of its services in this. We make a distinct 
mark on the sheep of our fold, and so 
class them off from the goats ; but so far as 
natural history is concerned you never could 
tell them apart. 

There is, I regret to be obliged to say, one 
drop of bitterness in our sweet draught. We 
did not have puddings. To be sure we did 
not need them. Need them! I should think ! 
Why, when Mrs. Betty came in, erect and 
confident, with bag, pail, and pillow-case, and 
succinctly inquired, “Meat cut up yet? 
Want the scraps;” were we not so filled 
with faith in our resources that, though the 
meeting was barely begun in the church trium- 
phant above, and the tables not spread in the 
church militant below, generous hands laid 
hold of joints, carved out bones, and cut off 
gristle, leaving large margins of meat, made 
odds and ends where none existed, and sent 
Mrs. Betty away rejoicing, to feed out of her 
pillow-case till Thanksgiving ? 

No, we did not need puddings, nor even 
miss them till the next day, when, as ill luck 
would have it, they got up an installation in 
the neighboring village, which we all at- 
tended, and the iron entered into our souls, 
for they installed with puddings! In every 
other respect we think we held our own ; but 
those frosted, foamy puddings gave a whiteness 
and delicacy to the tables which ours lacked. 
We like our minister too well to hope for an 
installation of our own, and the Conference 
only comes round once in seven years; 
but I warrant you whoever lives to see that 
day will see something in the way of puddings 
that shall make all his previous experiences 
of frost and foam seem but an idle dream. 
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CHAPTER XIII. 
THE LEADS. 

THE moment Mrs. Wilson was gone, I ex- 
pected to see Clara peep out from behind the 
tapestry in the corner; but as she did not 
appear, I lifted it and looked in. ‘There was 
* nothing behind but a closet almost filled with 
books, not upon shelves, but heaped up from 
floor to ceiling. There had been just room 
and no more for Clara to stand between the 
tapestry and the books. It was of no use 
attempting to look for her—at least I said so 
to myself, for as yet the attraction of an old 
book was equal to that of a young girl. Be- 
sides, I always enjoyed waiting—up to a cer- 
tain point. ‘Therefore I resumed my place on 
the floor, with the Seven Champions in one 
hand and my chamber-candlestick in the other. 

I had for the moment forgotten Clara in 
the adventures of St. Andrew of Scotland, 
when the si/Aing of her frock aroused me. 
She was at my side. 

“Well, you've had your dinner? Did she 
give you any dessert ?” 

“This is my dessert,” I said, holding up 
the book. “It’s far more than a 

“Far more than your desert,” she pursued, 
“if you prefer it to me.” 

“T looked for you first,” I said defensively. 

‘“ Where?” 

“Tn the closet there.” 

“You didn’t think I was going to wait there, 
did you? Why the very spiders are hanging 
dead in their own webs in there. But here’s 
some dessert for you—if you're as fond of 
apples as most boys,” she added, taking a 
small rosy-cheeked beauty from her pocket. 

I accepted it, but somehow did not quite 
relish being lumped with boys in that fashion. 
As I ate it, which I should have felt bound to 
do even had it been less acceptable in itself, 
she resumed— 

*Wouldn’t you like to see the company 
arrive? ‘That's what I came for. I wasn’t 
going to ask Goody Wilson.” 





“Yes, I should,” I answered, “but Mrs, 
Wilson told me to keep here, and not get in 
their way.” 

“Oh! I'll take gcare of that. We shan’t 
go near them. I know every corner of the 
place—a good deal better than Mrs. Wilson. 
Come along, Wilfrid—that’s your name, isn’t 
it?” 

“Yes, itis. Am I to call you Clara?” 

“ Yes, if you are good—that is if you like. 
I don’t care what you call me. Come along.” 

I followed. She led me into the armory. 
A great clang of the bell in the paved court 
fell upon our ears. 

“ Make haste,” she said, and darted to the 
door at the foot of the little stair. “ Mind 
how you go,” she went on. “The steps are 
very much worn. Keep your right shoulder 
foremost.” 

1 obeyed her directions, and followed her 
up the stair. We passed the door of a room 
over the armory, and ascended still, to creep 
out at last through a very low door on to the 
leads of the little square tower. Here we 
could on the one side look into every corner 
of the paved court, and on the other, across 
the roof of the hall, could see about half of 
the high cougt, as they called it, into which 
the carriages drove ; and from this post of 
vantage we watched the arrival of a good 
many parties. I thought the ladies tripping 
across the paved court, with their gay dresses 
lighting up the spring twilight, and their sweet 
voices rippling its almost pensive silence, suited 
the time and the place much better than the 
carriages dashing into the other court, fine as 
they looked with their well-kept horses and 
their servants in gay liveries. The sun was 
down, and the moon was rising—near the full, 
but there was too much light in the sky to let 
her make much of herself yet. It was one 
of those spring evenings which you could not 
tell from an autumn one except for a certain 
something in the air appealing to an unde- 
fined sense—rather that of smell than any 
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other. There were green buds and not 
withering leaves in it—life and not death ; 
and the voices of the gathering guests were 
of the season, and pleasant to the soul. Of 
course Nature did not then affect me so defi- 
nitely as to make me give forms of thought to 


her influences. It is now first that I turn 


them into shapes and words. 

As we stood, I discovered that I had been a 
little mistaken about the position of the Hall. 
I saw that, although from some points in front 
it seemed to stand on an isolated rock, the 
ground rose behind it, terrace upon terrace, 
the uppermost of which terraces was crowned 


with rows of trees. - Over them the moon was 
now gathering her strength. 

“Jt is rather cold; I think we had better 
go in,” said Clara, after we had remained 
there for some minutes without seeing any 
fresh arrivals. 

“Very well,” I answered. 

_we do? Shall you go home ?” 

“No, certainly not. We must see a good 
deal more of the fun first.” 

“How will you manage that? Yow will 
go to the ball-room, I suppose. You can go 
where you please, of course.” 

“Oh no! /’m not grand enough to be in- 
vited. Oh, dearno! At least I am not o/d 
enough.” 

“ But you will be some day.” 

“TI don’t know. Perhaps. We'll see. 
Meantime we must make the best of it. What 
are you going todo?” 

“T shall go back to the library.” 

“Then I'll go with you—till the music 
begins ; and then I'll take you where you can 
see a little of the dancing. It’s great fun.” 

“ But how will you manage that ?” 

“ You leave that to me.” 

We descended at once to the armory, 
where I had left my candle ; and thence we 
returned to the library. 

“Would you like me to read to you?” I 
asked. 

“I don’t mind—if it’s anything worth hear- 
ing.” 

“Well, I'll read you a bit of the book I 
was reading when you came in.” 

“What ! that musty old book! No, thank 
you. It’s enough to give one the horrors. 


“What shall 
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The very sight of it is enough. How can 
you like such frumpy old things ?” 

“Oh! you mustn’t mind the look of it,” 
I said. “It’s very nice inside!” 

“T know where there zs a nice one,” she 
returned. ‘Give me the candle.” 

I followed her to another of the 
where she searched for some time. At length 
—* There it is!” she Said, and put into my 
hand Zhe Castle of Otranto. The name 
promised well. She next led the way to a 
lovely little bay window, forming almost a 
closet, which looked out upon the’ park, 
whence, without seeing the moon, we could 
see her light on the landscape, and the great 
deep shadows cast over the park from the 
towers of the Hall. There we sat on the broad 
window sill, and I began to read. It was de- 
lightful. Does it indicate loss of power. that 
the grown man cannot enjoy the book in 
which the boy delighted? Or is it that the 
realities of the book, as perceived by his 
keener eyes, refuse to blend with what ima- 
gination would supply if it might ? 

No sooner, however, did the first notes of 
the distant violins enter the ear of my com- 
panion than she started to her feet. 

“What's the matter ?” I asked, looking up 
from the book. 

“ Don’t you hear the music ?” she said, half 
indignantly. 

“T hear it now,” I answered; “ but why 

“Come along,” she interrupted, eagerly. 
“We shall just be in time to see them go across 
from the drawing-room to the ball-room, 
Come, come. Leave your candle.” 

I put down my book with some reluctance. 
She led me into the armory, and from the 
armory out on the gallery half-encompass- 
ing the great hall, which was lighted up, and 
full of servants. Opening another door in 
the gallery, she conducted me down a stair 
which led almost into the hall, but, ascending 
again behind it, landed us in a little lobby, on 
one side of which was the drawing-room, and 
on the other the ball-room, on another level, 
reached by a few high semicircular steps. 

“ Quick ! quick !” said Clara, and turning 
sharply round, she opened another door, dis- 
closing a square-built stone staircase. She 


rooms, 
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pushed the door carefully against the wall, 
ran up a few steps, I following in some trepi- 
dation, turned abruptly and sat down. I did 
as she did, questioning nothing : I had commit- 
ted myself to her superior knowledge. 

The quick ear of my companion had caught 
the first sounds of the tuning of the instru- 
ments, and here we were, before the invitation 


to dance, a customed observance at Mold- 


warp Hall, had begun to play. In a few 
‘ minutes thereafter the door of the drawing- 
room opened; when, pair after pair, the 
company, to the number of over a hundred 
and fifty, I should guess, walked past the foot 
of the stair on which we were seated, and 
ascended the steps into the ball-room. The 
lobby was dimly lighted, except from the two 
open doors, and there was little danger of our 
being seen. 

I interrupt my narrative to mention the odd 
fact, that so fully was my mind possessed with 
the antiquity of the place, which it had been 
the pride of generation after generation to 
keep up, that now when I recall the scene, 
the guests always appear dressed not as they 
were then, but in a far more antique style 
with which after-knowledge supplied my inner 
vision ! 

Last of all came Lady Brotherton, Sir Giles’s 
wife, a pale, delicate-looking woman, leaning 
on the arm of a tall, long-necked, would-be- 
stately, yet insignificant-looking man. She 
gavea shiver as, up the steps from the warm 
drawing-room, she came at once opposite our 
open door. 

“What a draught there is here !” she said, 
adjusting her rose-colored scarf about her 
shoulders. “It feels quite wintry. Will you 
oblige me, Mr. Mollet, by shutting that door ? 
Sir Giles will not allow me to have it built up. 
I am sure there are plenty of ways to the leads 
besides that.” 

“This door, my lady ?’”* asked Mr. Mollet. 

I trembled least he should see us. 

“Yes. Just throw it to. There's a spring 
lock on it. I can’t think——” 

The slam and echoing bang of the closing 
door cut off the end of the sentence. Even 
Clara was a little frightened, for her hand stole 
into mine for a moment before she burst out 
laughing. 





“Hush! hush!” I said. 
you.” 

“T almost wish they would,” she said. 
“‘What a goose I was to be frightened, and 
not speak! Do you know where we are ?” 

“ No,” I answered ; “how should 1? Where 
are we?” 

My fancy of knowing the place had van- 
ished utterly by this time. All my mental 
charts of it had got thoroughly confused, and 
I do not believe I could have even found my 
way back to the library. 

“Shut out on the leads,” she answered. 
“Come along. We may as well go to meet . 
our fate.” 

I confess to a little palpitation of the heart 
as she spoke, for I was not yet old enough to 
feel that Clara’s companionship made the 
doom a light one. Up the stair we went— 
here no twisting corkscrew, but a broad flight 
enough, with square turnings. At the top 
was a door, fastened only with a bolt inside— 
against no worse housebreakers than the 
winds and rains. When we emerged, we 
found ourselves in the open night. 

“Here we are in the moon’s drawing- 
room!” said Clara. 

The scene was lovely. The sky was all 
now—the earth only a background or pedes- 
tal for the heavens. The river, far below, 
shone here and there in answer to the 
moon, while the meadows and fields lay 
as in the oblivion of sleep, and the 
wooded hills were only dark formless masses. 
But the sky was the dwelling-place of the 
moon, before whose radiance, penetratingly 
still, the stars shrunk as if they would hide in 
the flowing skirts of her garments. There 
was scarce a cloud to be seen, and the white- 
ness of the moon made the blue thin. I 
could hardly believe in what I saw. It was 
as if I had come awake without getting out 
of the dream. 

We were on the roof of the ball room. We 
felt the rhythmic motion of the dancing feet 
shake the building in time to the music. “A 
low melodious thunder” buried beneath— 
above the eternal silence of the white moon ! 

We passed to the roof of the drawing-room. 
From it, upon one side, we could peep into 
the great gothic window of the hall which rose 


“ They will hear 
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high above it. We could see the servants pass- 
ing and repassing, with dishes for the supper 
which was being laid in the dining-room under 
the drawing-room, for the hall was never used 
for entertainment now, except on such great 
occasions as a coming of age, or an election 
feast, when all classes met. 

“We mustn't stop here,” said Clara. 
shall get our deaths of cold.” 

“ What shall we do then?” I asked. 

“There are plenty of doors,” she an- 
swered — “ only Mrs. Wilson has a foolish 
fancy for keeping them all bolted. We must 
try, though.” 

Over roof after roof we went; now de- 
scending, now ascending a few steps; now 
walking along narrow gutters, between battle- 
ment and sloping roof; now crossing awk- 
ward junctions—trying doors, many in tower 
and turret—all in vain! Every one was bolted 
on the inside. We had grown quite silent, 
for the case looked serious. 

“This is the last door,” said Clara—“ the 
last we can reach. There are more in the 
towers, but they are higher up. What sha// 
we do? Except we go down a chimney, I 
don’t know what’s to be done.” 

Still her voice did not falter, and my cour- 
age did not give way. She stood for a few 
moments silent. I stood regarding her, as 
one might listen for a doubtful oracle. 

“Yes, I've got it!” she said at length. 
“ Have you a good head, Wilfrid?” 

“{ don’t quite know what you mean,” I 
answered. 

“Do you mind being on a narrow place, 
without much to hold by?” 

“High up?” I asked, with a shiver. 

“Yes.” 

For a moment I did not answer. It was-a 
special weakness of my physical nature, one 
which my imagination had increased tenfold— 
the absolute horror I had of such a transit as 
she was evidently about to propose. My 
worst dreams—from which I would wake with 
my heart going like a fire-engine, were of ad- 
ventures of the kind. But before a2 woman, 
how could I draw back? I would rather lie 
broken at the bottom of -the wall. And if 
the fear should come to the worst, I could at 
least throw myself down and end it so. 


“We 





“Well?” I said, asif I had only been 
waiting for her exposition of the case. 

“Well!” she returned. —‘ Come along 
then.” 

I did go along—like a man to the gallows ; 
only I would not have turned back to save 
my life. But I should have hailed the slight- 
est change of purpose in her, with such plea- 
sure as Daniel must have felt when he found 
the lions would rather not eat him. She re- 
traced our steps a long way—until we reached 
the middle of the line of building which divi- 
ded the two courts. 

“There!” she said, pointing to the top of 
the square tower over the entrance to the 
hall, from which we had watched the arrival 
of the guests: it rose about nine feet only 
above where we now stood in the gutter—*“ I 
know I left the door open when we came 
down. I did it on purpose. I hate Goody 
Wilson. Lucky, you see!—that is if you 
have ahead. And if you haven't, it’s all the 
same: I have.” 

So saying, she pointed to a sort of flying 
buttress which sprung sideways, with a wide 
span, across the angle the tower made with 
the hall, from an embrasure of the battlement 
of the hall, to the outer corner of the tower, 
itself more solidly buttressed. I think it 
must have been made to resist the outward 
pressure of the roof of the hall; but it was 
one of those puzzling points which often oc- 
cur—and oftenest in domestic architecture— 
where additions and consequent alterations 
have been made from time to time. Such 
will occasion sometimes as much conjecture 
towards their explanation, as a disputed pas- 
sage in Shakspeare or Aéschylus. 

Could she mean me to cross that hair-like 
bridge? The mere thought was a terror. 
But I would not blench. Fear I confess— 
cowardice if you will :—poltroonery, not. 

“TI see,” I answered. “I willtry. If I 
fall, don’t blame me. I will do my best.” 

“You don’t think,” she returned, “I’m 
going to let you go alone! I should have to 
wait hours before you found a door to let me 
down — except indeed you went and told 
Goody Wilson, and I had rather die where I 
am. No, no. Come along. I'll show you 
how.” 
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With a rush and a scramble, she was up 
over the round back of the buttress before I 
had time to understand that she meant as 
usual to take the lead. If she could but have 
sent me back a portion of her skill, or light- 
ness, or nerve, or whatever it was, just to set 
me off with a rush like that! But I stood 
preparing at once and hesitating. She turned 
and looked over the battlements of the 
tower. 

** Never mind, Wilfrid,” she said ; “ I’llfetch 
you presently.” 

“No,no;” Icried. “Wait forme. I’m 
coming.” 

I got astride of the buttress, and painfully 
forced my way up. It was like a dream of 
leap-frog, prolonged under painfully recur- 
ring difficulties. I shut my eyes, and per- 
suaded myself that all I had to do was to go 
on leap-frogging. At length, after more tre- 
pidation and brain-turning than I care to 
dwell upon, lest even now it should bring 
back a too keen realization of itself, I reached 
the battlement, seizing which, with one shak- 
ing hand, and finding the other grasped by 
Clara, I tumbled on the leads of the tower. 

“Come along!” she said. ‘You see, 
when the girls like, they can beat the boys— 
even at their own games. We're all right 
now.” 

“I did my best,” I returned, mightily re- 
lieved. ‘“/’m not an angel, you know. I 
can’t fly like you.” 

She seemed to appreciate the compliment. 

“Never mind. I’ve done it before. It 
was game of you to follow.” 

Her praise elated me beyond measure. 
And it was well. 

“Come along,” she added. 

She seemed to be always saying Come along. 

I obeyed, full of gratitude and relief. She 
skipped to the tiny turret which rose above 
our heads, and lifted the door-latch. But, 
instead of disappearing within, she turned 
and looked at me in white dismay. The door 
was bolted. Her look roused what there was 
of manhood in me. I felt that, as it had now 
come to the last gasp, it was mine to comfort 
her. 

“We are no worse than we were,” I said. 
“ Never mind.” 





“T don’t know that,” she answered myste- 
riously.—“ Can you go back as you came? 
Z can’t.” 

I looked over the edge of the battlement 
where I stood. There was the buttress cross- 
ing the angle of moonlight, with its shadow 
lying far down on the wall. I shuddered at 
the thought of renewing my unspeakable dis- 
may. But what must be must. Besides, 
Clara had praised me for creeping where’she 
could fly : now I might show her that I could 
creep where she could not fly. 

“I will try,” returned I, putting one leg 
over the battlement. 

“ Do take care, Wilfrid,” she cried, stretch- 
ing out her hands, as if to keep me from fall- 
ing. 

A sudden pulse of life rushed through me. 
All at once I became not only bold, but am- 
bitious. 

“Give me a kiss,” I said, “ before I go.” 

“Do you make so much of it?” she re- 
turned, stepping back a pace.—How much a 
woman she was even then!—Her words 
roused something in me which to this day I 
have not been able quite to understand. A 
sense of wrong had its share in the feeling; 
but what else I can hardly venture to say. 
At all events, an inroad of careless courage 
was the consequence. I stepped at once 
upon the buttress, and stood for a moment 
looking at her—no doubt with reproach. She 
sprang towards me. 

“T beg your pardon,” she said. 

The end of the buttress was a foot or two 
below the level of the leads, where Clara 
stood. She bent over the battlement, stooped 
her face towards me, and kissed me on the 
mouth. My only answer was to turn and 
walk down the buttress, erect ; a walk which, 
as the arch of the buttress became steeper, 
ended in a run and a leap on to the gutter of 
the hall. There I turned, and saw her stand 
like a lady in a ballad leaning after me in the 
moonlight. I lifted my cap and sped away, 
not knowing whither, but fancying that out of 
her sight I could make up my mind better. 
Nor was I mistaken. The moment I sat 
down, my brains began to go about, and in 
another moment I saw what might be at- 
tempted. 
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In going from roof to roof, I had seen the 
little gallery along which I had passed with 
Mrs. Wilson on my way to the library. It 
crossed what might be called an open shaft in 
the building. I thought I could manage, roofed 
as it was, to get in by the open side. It was 
some time before I could find it again ; but 
when I did come upon it at last, I saw that it 
might be done. By the help of a projecting 
gargoyle, curiously carved in the days when 
the wall to which it clung formed part of the 
front of the building, I got my feet upon the 
wooden rail of the gallery, caught hold of one 
of the small pillars which supported the roof, 
and slewed myself in. I was almost as glad 
as when I had crossed the buttress, for below 
me was a paved bottom, between high walls, 
without any door, like a dry well in the midst 
of the building. 

My recollection of the way to the armory 
I found, however, almost obliterated. I knew 
that I must pass through a bedroom at the 
end of the gallery, and that was all I remem- 
bered. I opened the door, and found myself 
face to face with a young girl with wide eyes. 
She stood staring and astonished, but not 


frightened. She was younger than Clara, and 


not so pretty. Her eyes were dark, and so 
was the hair she had been brushing. Her 
face would have been quite pale, but for the 
rosy tinge of surprise. She made no exclama- 
tion, only stared with her brush in her hand, 
and questions in her eyes. I felt far enough 
from comfortable ; but with a great effort I 
spoke. r 

“I beg your pardon. I had to get off the 
roof, and this was the only way. Please do 
not tell Mrs. Wilson.” 

“No,” she said at once, very quietly ; “but 
you must go away.” ; 

“If I could only find the library!” I said. 
“I am so afraid of going into more rooms 
where I have no business.” 

“I will show you the way,” she returned 
with a smile ; and laying down her brush, took 
up a candle and led me from the room. 

In a few moments I was safe. My con- 
ductor vanished at once. The glimmer of 
my own candle in a further room guided me, 
and I was soon at the top of the corkscrew 


staircase. I found the door very slightly 
VoL. I—28. 





fastened: Clara must herself have unwittingly 
moved the bolt when she shut it. I found 
her standing all eagerness, waiting me. We 
hurried back to the library, and there I teld 
her how I had effected an entrance, and met 
with a guide. 

“Tt must have been little Polly Osborne,” 
she said. “Her mother is going to stay all 
night, I suppose. She's a good-natured little 
goose, and won't tell.— Now come along. 
We'll have a peep from the picture-gallery into 
the ball-room. That door is sure to be open.” 

“If you don’t mind, Clara, I would rather 
stay where I am. I oughtn’t to be wandering 
over the house when Mrs. Wilson thinks I 
am here.” 

“ Oh, you little coward !" said Clara. 

I thought I hardly deserved the word, and 
it did not make me more inclined to accom- 
pany her. 

“You can go alone,” I said. “You did 
not expect to find me when you came.” 

“Of course I can. Of course not. It's 
quite as well, too. You won't get me into 
any more scrapes.” 

“ Did I get you into the scrape, Clara?” 

“Yes, you did,” she answered, laughing, 
and walked away. 

I felt a good deal hurt, but comforted my- 
self by saying she could not mean it, and sat 
down again to the Seven Champions. 


CHAPTER XIV. 


THE GHOST. 


_ I saw no more of Clara, but sat and read 
until I grew cold and tired, and wished very 
much that Mrs. Wilson would come. I 
thought she might have forgot me in the hurry, 
and there I should have to stay all night. 
After my recent escape, however, from a dan- 
ger so much worse, I could regard the pros- 
pect with some composure. A full hour more 
must have passed ; I was getting sleepy, and 
my candle had burned low, when at length 
Mrs. Wilson did make her appearance, and I 
accompanied her gladly. 

“T am sure you want your tea, poor boy!” 
she said. 

“Tea! Mrs. Wilson,” I rejoined. “It's 
bed I want. But when I think of it, I am 
rather hungry.” 
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“You shall have tea and bed both,” she 
answered kindly. “I’m sorry you've had 
such a dull evening, but I could of help it.” 

“ Indeed, I’ve not been dull at all,” I an- 
swered, “till just the last hour or so.” 

I longed to tell her all I had been about, 
for I felt guilty ; but I would not betray Clara. 

“Well, here we are!” she said, opening the 
door of her own room. “TI hope I shall have 
peace enough to see you make a good meal.” 

I did make a good meal. When I had 
done, Mrs. Wilson took a rush-light and led 
the way. I took my sword and followed her. 
Into what quarter of the house she conducted 
me I could not tell. There was a nice fire 
burning in the room, and my night-apparel 
was airing before it. She set the light on the 
floor, and left me with a kind good-night. I 
was soon undressed and in bed, with my sword 
beside me on the coverlid of silk patchwork. 

But, from whatever cause, sleepy as I had 
been a little while before, I lay wide awake 
now, staring about the room. Like many 
others in the house, it was hung with tapestry, 
which was a good deal worn and patched— 
notably in one place, where limbs of warriors 
and horses came to an untimely end on all 
sides of a certain square piece quite different 
from the rest in color and design. I know 
now that it was a piece of Gode/ins, in the 
midst of ancient needlework. It looked the 
brighter of the two, but its colors were few, 
with a good deal of white ; whereas that which 
surrounded it had had many and brilliant 
colors, which, faded, and dull and sombre, 
yet kept their harmony. The guard of the 
rush-light cast deeper and queerer shadows, 
as the fire sank lower. Its holes gave eyes 
of light to some of the figures in the tapestry, 
and as the light wavered, the eyes wandered 
about in a ghostly manner, and the shadows 
changed and flickered and heaved uncom- 
fortably. 

How long I had lain thus I do not know; 
but at last I found myself watching the rec- 
tangular patch of newer tapestry. Could it 
be that it moved? It could be only the effect 
of the wavering shadows. And yet I could 
not convince myself that it did not move. It 
did move. It came forward. One side of it 
did certainly come forward. A kind of uni- 





versal cramp seized me—a contraction of 
every fibre of my body. The patch opened 
like a door—wider and wider ; and from be- 
hind came a great helmet, peeping. I was all 
one terror, but my nerves held out so far that 
I lay like a watching dog—watching for what 
horror would come next. The door opened 
wider. A mailed hand and arm appeared, 
and at length a figure, armed cap-a-pie, step- 
ped slowly down, stood for a moment peering 
about, and then began to walk through the 
room, as if searching for something. It came 
nearer and nearer to the bed. I wonder now, 
when I think of it, that the cold horror did 
not reach my heart. I cannot have been so 
much of a coward, surely, after all! But I 
suspect that it was only that general paralysis 
prevented the extreme of terror, just as a 
man in the clutch of a wild beast is hardly 
aware of suffering. At last the figure stooped 
over my bed, and stretched out a long arm. 
I remember nothing more. 

I woke in the gray of the morning. Could 
a faint have passed into a sleep ? or was it all 
a dream? I lay for some time before I could 
recall what made me so miserable. At length 
my memory awoke, and I gazed fearful about 
the room. The white ashes of the burnt-out 
fire were lying in the grate ; the stand of the 
rush-light was on the floor; the wall with its 
tapestry was just as it had been; the cold 
gray light had annihilated the fancied visions : 
I had been dreaming, and was now awake. 
But I could not lie longer in bed. I must go 
out. The morning air would give me life: I 
felt worn and weak. Vision or dream, the 
room was hateful to me. With a great effort 
I sat up, for I still feared to move, lest I 
should catch a glimpse of the armed figure. 
Terrible as it had been in the night, it would 
be more terrible now. I peered into every 
corner. Each was vacant. Then first I 
remembered that I had been reading the Castle 
of Otranto and the Seven Champions of 
Christendom, the night before. I jumped out 
of bed and dressed myself, growing braver 
and braver as the light of the lovely spring 
morning swelled in the room. Having dip- 
ped my head in cold water, I was myself 
again. I opened the lattice and looked out. 
The first breath of air was a denial to the 
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whole thing. I laughed at myself. Earth and 
sky were alive with spring. The wind was 
the breath of the coming summer: there 
were flakes of sunshine and shadow in it. 
Before me lay a green bank with a few trees 
on its top. It was crowded with primroses 
growing through the grass. The dew was 
lying all about, shining and sparkling in the 
first rays of the level sun, which itself I could 
not see. The tide of life rose in my heart 
and rushed through my limbs. I would take 
my sword, and go for a ramble through the 
park. I went to my bed-side, and stretched 
across to find it by the wall. It must have 
slipped down at the back of the bed. No. 
Where could it be? In a word, I searched 
everywhere, but my loved weapon had van- 
ished. The visions of the night returned, and 
fora moment I believed them all. The night 


once more closed around me, darkened yet 
more with the despair of an irreparable loss. 
I rushed from the room and through a long 
passage, with the blind desire to get out. The 
stare of an unwashed maid, already busy with 
her pail and brush, brought me to my senses. 

“I beg your pardon,” I said; “I want to 


get out.” 

She left her implements, led me down a 
stair close at hand, opened the door at its 
foot, and let me out into the high court. I 
gazed about me. It was as if I had escaped 
from a prison-cell into the chamber of torture : 
I stood the centre of a multitude of windows 
—the eyes of the house all fixed upon me. On 
one side was the great gate, through which, 
from the roof, I had seen the carriages drive 
the night before ; but it was closed. I remem- 
bered, however, that Sir Giles had brought 
me in by a wicket in that gate. I hastened 
to it. There was but a bolt to withdraw, and 
I was free. 

But all was gloomy within, and genial nature 
could no longer enter. Glittering jewels of 
sunlight and dew were nothing but drops of 
water upon blades of grass. Fresh-bursting 
trees were no more than the deadest of winter- 
bitten branches. The great eastern window 
of the universe, gorgeous with gold and 
roses, was but the weary sun making a fuss 
about nothing. My sole relief lay in motion. 
I roamed I knew not whither, nor how long. 





At length I found myself on a height east- 
ward of the Hall, overlooking its gardens, 
which lay in deep terraces beneath. Inside a 
low wall was the first of them, dark with an 
avenue of ancient trees, and below was the 
large oriel window in the end of the ball-room. 
I climbed over the wall; which was built of 
tunningly fitted stones, with mortar only in 
the top row; and, drawn by the gloom, 
strolled up and down the avenue for a long 
time. At length I became aware of a voice 
I had heard before. I could see no one ; 
but, hearkening about, I found it must come 
from the next terrace. Descending by a 
deep flight of old mossy steps, I came upon 
a strip of smooth sward, with yew-trees, dark 
and trim, on each side of it. At the end of 
the walk was an arbor, in which I could see 
the glimmer of something white. Too misér- 
able to be shy, I advanced and peeped in. 
The girl who had shown me the way to the 
library was talking to her mother. 

“Mamma!” she said, without showing any 
surprise, “ here is the boy who came into our 
room last night.” 

“ How do you do?” said the lady kindly, 
making room for me on the bench beside her. 

I answered as politely as I could, and felt 
a strange comfort glide from the sweetness of 
her countenance. 

“What an adventure you had last night!” 
she said. “It was well you did not fall.” 

“That wouldn’t have been much worse 
than having to stop where we were,” I an- 
swered. 

The conversation thus commenced went on 
until I had told them all my history, including 
my last adventure. 

“You must have dreamed it,” said the 
lady. 

“So I thought, ma’am,” I answered, “un- 
til I found that my sword was gone.” 

“Are you sure you looked everywhere ?” 
she asked. 

* Indeed, -I did.” 

“Tt does not follow, however, that the 
ghost took it. It is more likely Mrs. Wilson 
came in to see you after you were asleep, and 
carried it off.” 

“Oh, yes!” I cried, rejoiced at the sugges- 
tion ; “that must be it. I shal! ask her.” 
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“T am sure you will find it so. Are you 
going home soon ?” 

“Yes—as soon as I’ve had my breakfast. 
It’s a good walk from here to Aldwick.” 

“So it is—We are going that way too,” 


she added, thinkingly. 


“Mr. Elder is a great friend of papa’s— 


isn’t he, mamma?” said the girl. 

“Yes, my dear. They were friends at 
college.” 

“ T have heard Mr. Elder speak of Mr. Os- 
borne,” I said. ‘Do you live near us?” 

“Not very far off—in the next parish, where 
my husband is rector,” she answered. “If 
you could wait till the afternoon, we should 
be happy to take you there. The pony-car- 
tiage is coming for us.” 

“Thank you, ma’am,” I answered; “but I 
ought to go immediately after breakfast. 
You won’t mention about the roof, will you? 
I oughtn’t to get Clara into trouble.” 

“She is a wild girl,” said Mrs. Osborne ; 
“but I think you are quite right.” 

“ How lucky it was I knew the library!” 
said Mary, who had become quite friendly, 
from under her mother’s wing. 

“That it was! But I daresay you know 
all about the place,” I answered. 

“No, indeed!” she returned. “I know 
nothing about it. As we went to our room, 
mamma opened the door and showed me the 
library, else I shouldn’t have been able to 
help you at all.” 

“Then you haven’t been here often ?” 

“No; and I never shall be again.—I’m 
going away to school,” she added; and her 
voice trembled. 

“So am I,” I said. 
zerland in a month or two. 


“I’m going to Swit- 
But then I 
haven’t a mamma to leave behind me.” 

She broke down at that, and hid her head 


on her mother’s bosom. I had unawares 





added to her grief, for her brother Charley 
was going to Switzerland too. 

I found afterwards that Mr. Elder, having 
been consulted by Mr. Osborne, had arrang- 
ed with my uncle that Charley Osborne and 
I should go together. 

Mary Osborne—I never called her Polly 
as Clara did—continued so overcome by her 
grief, that her mother turned to me and 
said, 

“T think you had better go, Master Cum- 
bermede.” 

I bade her good morning, and made my 
way to Mrs. Wilson’s apartment. I found 
she had been to my room, and was expecting 
me with some anxiety, fearing I had set off 
without my breakfast. Alas! she knew noth- 
ing about the sword, looked annoyed, and, I 
thought, rather mysterious; said she would 
have a search, make inquiries, do what she 
could, and such like, but begged I would say 
nothing about it in the house. I left her with 
a suspicion that she believed the ghost had 
carried it away, and that it was of no use to 
go searching after it. 

Two days after, a parcel arrived for me. 
I concluded it was my sword; but to my 
grievous disappointment, found it was only a 
large hamper of apples and cakes, very ac- 
ceptable in themselves, but too plainly indi- 
cating Mrs. Wilson’s desire to console me for 
an irreparable loss. Mr. Elder never missed 
the sword. I rose high in the estimation of 
my schoolfellows because of the adventure, 
especially in that of Moberly, who did not be- 
lieve in the ghost, but ineffectually tasked his 
poor brains to account for the disappearance 
of the weapon. The best light was thrown 
upon it by a merry boy of the name of Fisher, 
who declared his conviction that the steward 
had carried it off to add to his collec- 
tion. 


(To be continued.) 
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THE BONDAGE OF THE PULPIT. 


SECOND 


WE opened in the November issue of this 
Magazine a criticism of the average American 
pulpit of the day. We charged in general 
that the current sermon among us was want- 
ing in the spirit of aggression. We charged 
in particular that the ministerial function of 
public rebuke was feebly and infrequently ex- 
ercised. We undertook an enumeration, 
more or less exhaustive, of the principal rea- 
sons for this state of the facts. The limita- 
tions of space obliged us to suspend our un- 
dertaking for a time, in mid-course of accom- 
plishment. 

Encouraged equally by the approval and by 
the dissent which our proffer has provoked, to 
believe that our criticisms were not only true, 
but were needed and were timely, we now re- 
sume our unfinished task, to conduct it in the 
present article to its purposed practical result. 
We proceed with our enumeration of the 
causes which conspire to* check the normal 
freedom of the American pulpit in exercising 
its office of rebuke. 

A sixth point wherein the bondage of the 
pulpit presses, is found. in the fact that the 
Church will not support its ministry by legiti- 
mate courses of discipline. No man with any 
self-respect likes to become vox ef preterea 
nihil. It is only when the minister can speak 
as the organ of his church with the voice of 
rebuke, that he will probably be much heeded 
by its individual members. As matters stand 
at present in the religious world, the ministe- 
rial office is not regarded with too much awe. 
The minister carries about so much weight as 
his personal character gives him, with a varia- 
ble quantity added or subtracted, according 
as the average repute of his order advances or 
recedes. But wherever the responsibility and 
blame may ultimately lodge, there is no ques- 
tion that the laxity of ecclesiastical discipline 
acts powerfully to intimidate the pulpit. And, 
unhappily, a dauntless bravery in the pulpit 
would little avail without practical support 
from the pews. ‘The scandalous slackness of 
ecclesiastical discipline, however, is a topic 
that would need a separate treatment. 


ARTICLE. 


In the seventh place, the pulpit is circum- 
scribed in its freedom of rebuke by its uncon- 
scious circumscription in serviceable know- 
ledge of its congregation as individual men 
and women. At this point the versatile 
worldly wisdom, of the pulpit, almost as of 
necessity, fails. The pastoral office has an 
effect to insulate the pastor from the social 
currents of information respecting his people, 
that are flowing freely everywhere around him. 
His relation to his congregation is a kind of 
artificial relation. He treats them, and they 
treat him, in a conventional manner. Once in 
a while there is a minister whose personal 
polarity is so positive that it overleaps insu- 
lation. But in general the minister is not to 
his congregation as are other men, and his 
congregation are not to their minister as they 
are to other men. Whereas the community 
at large know his people in a practical, worldly 
way, the pastor knows them in a spiritual, and, 
as it were, the-other-world-ly way. The paral- 
lax between Deacon Smith’s pastor’s views of 
Deacon Smith, and Deacon Smith’s business 
acquaintances’ views of Deacon Smith, is often 
something enormous. His pastor meets Dea- 
con Smith at the close of the Sunday morning’s 
sermon, at the weekly prayer-meeting, in con- 
ferences of the eldership, in the Sunday school, 
at the bedside of the sick, at the communion- 
table. Deacon Smith calls on the pastor, 
and the pastor calls on Deacon Smith. Their 
conversation is ghostly. They speak of the 
last Sunday’s congregation, of some inquiring 
soul, of a backsliding brother, of a case of dis- 
cipline, of the state of the church, of the 
cause of missions, of the spread of the gospel, 
of the doctrines of grace, of various hetero- 
doxies, of the need of more faith, of the power 
of prayer, and a circle with infinite radius of 
the like topics—all of them always seasonable 
and always edifying, but no one of them at 
any time likely to make his pastor effectually 
acquainted with the present, not-yet-sanctified, 
flesh-and-blood Deacon Smith. The pastor, 
perhaps, is dimly conscious of the somewhat 





unreal character of his knowledge of Deacon 
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Smith, and says, “I must call and see the 
Deacon at his place of business.” He does 
call. The porter knows Deacon Smith’s pas- 
tor, and salutes him respectfully as he enters. 
The salesmen know him, and they bow. The 
bookkeeper knows him—and, in fine, the 
whole place knows him. He is announced 
by the spirit of the place—the genius loci— 
before he has penetrated to the inner room 
where the Deacon sits, talking over some neigh- 
borly scandal with Deacon Jones and Brother 
Robinson, who have dropped in on their way 
to “’Change.” The scandal concerns a bro- 
ther in the church. The pastor will now at 
least have a chance to get a world’s view for 
once of that brother. Not at all. The con- 
versation is respectfully dropped, and pru- 
dently not resumed. The brethren’s most 
natural escape is to talk of church matters. 
They talk in a certain outward and temporal 
way, to be sure, but it is a week-day, and they 
are in a counting-room. On the whole, the 
pastor is cheered to see that those brethren’s 
religion at least is not a merely Sunday reli- 
gion, or sanctuary religion. So fares the pas- 
tor in his quest of acquaintance with his flock. 
Not that church members are all hypocrites. 
On the contrary, they are most of them excel- 
lent people. They sincerely respect their 
pastor, and they feel really reproved by his 
presence for their uncharitable gossip. Still, 
many a zealous pastor would be simply as- 
tounded to learn what the general commu- 
nity, that know them, think of the “ Aarons 
and Hurs” on whom he, not knowing them, 
relies for sympathy and support. Fortunate, 
and, we had almost added, singular, the church 
that has not a sanctimonious deacon, whose 
reputation in the community is a spot on the 
love-feasts of his brotherhood; while the un- 
worldly pastor, it may be, is profoundly—and 
shall we not say blessedly ?—ignorant of the 
true state of the facts. How can a minister 
rebuke the sin of which he is as innocently 
ignorant as a weanling babe ? 

An eighth and further reason, perhaps the 
one most frequently acknowledged, as being 
the most specious of all, why the pulpit is 
. Silent in the presence of sin that demands re- 
buke is, that ministers are afraid of losing their 
influence by ill-judged fidelity. It would be 


instructive to know what proportion of well- 
reputed ministers thus, for fear of losing their 
influence, abstain from exerting any influence. 
The most abjectly pitiable minister of all, not 
worthy also of indignation or of contempt, is 
this timorous, careful economist of influence. 
There are plenty of his kind. They are 
pretty impartially distributed, but they are 
perhaps mostly to be found in large cities. 
They are foreordained pastors of wealthy and 
influential churches in the commercial centres 
of population. Capital, proverbially timid, 
seems to find timid pastors by a kind of elec- 
tive affinity. How many a sanguine young 
man has come from the country, all aglow with 
reverent admiration beforehand of the great 
metropolitan divine whose praises he has seen 
from immemorial boyhood at home celebrated 
in the columns of his father’s religious news- 
paper—a newspaper doting, very likely, in a 
complacent longevity that long before ceased 
to be life—and been perfectly appalled to hear, 
in place of the occasional kindling fervor and 
impassioned rebuke that he had fondly antici- 
pated, forever the regulation drawl, and sol- 
emn monotony, and impressive platitude, into 
which over-prudent preaching so easily de- 
scends, and with which we older people are all 
of us but too familiar, as constituting the elo- 
quence of the eminent doctors of divinity that 
oftenman ourcity pulpits. Eloquent, earnest, 
aggressive, faithful in rebuke is emphatically 
what they are not. Cautious, conservative, 
economical of influence they are. These are 
the elect pastors of the leading churches in 
our great cities. They are the predestinated 
doctors of many degrees. Rich churches do 
not want a really independent ministry—they 
will not abide it. They are fond of majestic 
figure-heads in their pulpits. They love to see 
decorous lay-figures in clerical costume in 
their drawing-rooms. ‘They find it convenient 
to have some one at call who can intone an 
unexceptionable grace at a public dinner, and 
they are all the better pleased if he can even 
winda short flight of religio-convivial eloquence 
after the cloth is removed. They will do 
everything in their power to make such a con- 
vention imposing. But he must consent to 
remain a convention. Bold, uncompromising 





rebuke of the sins which they have decided, 
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upon the whole, to practise, or to indulge— 
they will none of it. Occasionally, oftener 
indeed than could justly be expected, a high- 
born spirit in the city ministry will refuse to 
work in the treadmill which his church has 
provided for their pastor, and yet, by the 
felicity of some kindlier conditions, will be 
able to maintain his place with his fidelity. 
But the many are content to fulfill a ministry 
of great, but diminished, usefulness in bond- 
age. 

It would be idle to deny that rebuke is a 
power of the pulpit which demands great wis- 
dom for its useful exercise. It is fatally easy 
to deal in objurgation, under the delusion that 
objurgation is rebuke. It is easy, too, to err 
in the choice of aims, and of occasions, and 
of methods, in rebuke. On the whole, how- 


ever, in overweening endeavor to be wise, the 
endeavor to be faithful is sadly neglected. 
Often, to avoid a single mistake, a hundred 
chances to be faithful are thrown away. An 
honored minister died not long ago, of whom 
during his lifetime one of his deacons said to 
a young theological student, as pointing out a 


pattern perhaps : “ Dr.—— has never made a 
mistake.” But Peter made mistakes, Paul 
made mistakes, Luther made mistakes, Wesley 
made mistakes, Judson made mistakes, and, 
on the whole, God be thanked for ministers 
that have made mistakes. They probably 
lost a pennyweight of influence once in a 
while. But they gained a pound many times 
oftener. Good sirs, is your “influence,” by ex- 
ception, a talent which it is right to lay away 
in a napkin? Is there no increment of in- 
terest to be hoped for from putting it to 
use ? 

After all, it is but fair to admit, in favor of 
our economical brethren and fathers, that 
there is unquestionably such a thing as the 
frittering away, in comparatively frivolous 
causes, of a personal or a pastoral influence 
that might better be husbanded for more se- 
rious use. It is always a matter of grave de- 
liberation for the pastor to decide on what 
points of ‘practical ethics he will exert his 
strength. A careful study of the New Testa- 
ment, however, should convince him that nei- 
ther Christ nor His apostles trusted to the 
influence of “great doctrines,” to sanctify 





Christians, without the aid of multiplied speci- 
fic precepts and sharply pointed reproofs. 

A ninth reason why the pulpit is not inde- 
pendent lies in the fact that it does not duly 
appreciate its responsibility. His sense of 
responsibility for souls was a large part of 
what made Paul the glorious apostle that he 
was. He was continually incited by it. It 
haunted him night and day. It possessed 
him—almost mastered him. He was raised 
by it to the highest possible power of himself. 
It was this which imparted that extraordinary 
momentum to the impact of his mind and 
heart upon the mind and heart of the church 
and the world—a momentum still no more 
spent by spending than the unwasting powers 
of Nature—the attraction of gravitation, the 
light of the sun. Paul's Christian conscience 
would have made an enthusiast of him, as his 
Pharisaic conscience made a fanatic of him, 
but for his “ saving common sense.” We in- 
cline to think that his natural common sense 
would hardly have been proof against the 
tendency of his feeling of responsibility to 
drive him mad indeed, had not his natural 
common sense been supplemented and rein- 
forced by an inspired common sense. As it 
was, Paul’s vast, his lavish, vicarious con- 
science made him the greatest merely human 
moral force that ever wrought on mankind. 
To say that the average minister is deficient in 
this apostolic gift, is, of course, only to say that 
the average minister is not an ideal minister. 
The very central conception of a Gospel min- 
ister is that of a man who feels responsible 
for others. It may be presumptuous—it may 
be impertinent—it may be weak-minded, 
but the born minister cannot help it—he feels 
accountable for other men. If he has a con- 
viction, he is restless till he has imparted his 
conviction. His views of duty are not his 
to keep, but to communicate. It is not 
enough for him to live by his conscience him- 
self. He must induce others to live by his 
conscience with him. This is of the very 
essence of the ministerial character. The 
minister's conscience is a vicarious con- 
science. He feels responsible for others, al- 
most as he feels responsible for himself. 
There is thus but a step between the charac- 
ter of the apostle and the character of the 
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It spans 
It is the 


fanatic. But that step is immense. 
the whole “diameter of being.” 
step that divides hatred from love. 
The absence, or the feebleness, of this 
ministerial sense of universal responsibility,— 
this vicarious conscience, as we may call it,— 
is the secret of much ministerial bondage. 
In fact, one of the saddest signs of an un- 
worthy moral standard among ministers, is 
that this trait of character is frequently held 
by their own order in so slight, or slighting, 
esteem. Ministers themselves make merry 
with the subject. They have their “ gentle 
joke” at the expense of their brethren with 
the vicarious conscience. They pleasantly 
speak of them as men who feel responsible for 
the variation of the needle, the spots on the 
sun, the obliquity of the ecliptic. In fine, 
whatever view in turn we may take of it, the 
power of rebuke is a costly power. We can- 


not be surprised that it is so seldom possessed. ' 


The vicarious conscience is likely to make its 
possessor a spectacle to the world, to angels, 
and to men. It makes him a servant—a 
slave to its behest. But the servant—the slave, 


enjoys in such bondage a glorious release 


from all bondage beside. The conscience- 
ridden minister is at least not ridden with the 
motley crew of mastership that lade and goad 
too many too meek ministers, till their knees 
bend almost to the ground. 

A tenth reason for the bondage of the pul- 
pit is found in its undignified abdication of 
that derived but paramount authority with 
which its office invests it. Rebuke, of all 
methods of address to men, needs to be ac- 
companied with an impression of the adequate 
authority of the man who employs it. With- 
out that, rebuke, if sharply delivered, degene- 
rates into scolding; if delivered doubtfully, 
into mere expostulation or advice. A minister 
must be willing to speak as with the voice of 
God when he denounces sin. In order to do 
this, he must be conscious of authority. He 
must despise the fear of being thought assum- 
ing. The question for him is not whether he 
shall assume authority or not. The question 
for him is, whether he shall abdicate authority 
or not. His office invests him with authority. 
He must use it, or he abdicates it. The 
minister is not simply entitled to use the lan- 


guage of authority in rebuking sin—he is 
bound to use it. His instructions are per- 
emptory and unconditional. Not to use the 
language of authority is not humility—it is 
arrant disobedience. A shuffling, indecisive, 
uncertain rebuke is utterly null. It is worse 
than null. Itis hurtful. Before it was given, 
there was at least the deterrent vague appre- 
hension of an imminent rebuke in reserve. 
Afterward there is the released feeling that 
the rebuke has been discharged, and that noth- 
ing now is further to be apprehended. Oh, 
how the strenuous listener sometimes longs to 
load the descending mace of ministerial re- 
buke with the weight of its own proper au- 
thority—authority such that, smiting once, it 
might have need to smite no more. 

It may occur to some as a singular over. 
sight not to include submission to a creed 
among the fetters that bind the pulpit. The 
omission is not inadvertent. A creed may, 
no doubt, be confessed in a craven spirit. 
The confession then is only a seal to the 
bondage of the preacher. The bondage itself 
is a bondage to which he was born. It is a 
mistake, however, to imagine, as emancipated 
thinkers delight to imagine, that such is the 
case with most preachers, or even with many. 
With the comparatively few who make their 
submission to a creed in this slavish spirit, it 
really does not affect their freedom in the pul- 
pit*to any appreciable extent. If they are 
slaves to their creed, their creed is but one 
among many masters—among masters so 
many, in fact, that the addition of another is 
purely indifferent. 

On the other hand, ministers who have a 
personal belief of their own, which sends its 
roots down to and through the very bases of 
their being; are certainly not thereby made 
less free. Such a belief is an element of, 
strength, and of stability which is strength, 
but it is not an element of bondage. 

Men with a belief like this have been the 
fixed points of human history, when all was 
eddy and flux besides. If the belief of one 
has happened also to be the belief of many, 
of these brethren in power, what harm in 
their calling their common belief a creed? 
Does the change of name from Anglo-Saxon 
to Latin change the thing? And suppose 
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the creed finds adherents, or even suppose it 
makes adherents, according to a natural law 
of relative ascendency among minds, and the 
number of subscriptions increases — what 
then? Does it work some mysteriously mis- 
chievous change in the influence of a creed to 
group the subscribers under a general term, 
and style them a religious denomination? Is 
a creed a bondage, simply because it is rea- 
sonable enough to command the assent of a 
great number of minds? We have heard 
from of old that union is strength. It is late 
that we learn of union as bondage. A note- 
worthy fresh illustration will, perhaps, occur 
to many minds of the way in which, not a 
creed, but the monomaniac dread of a creed, 
may result in division and weakness not 
worth distinguishing from bondage. 

We are far, therefore, from reckoning 
hearty subscription to a creed a source of 
bondage to the pulpit. It seems to us in- 
stead to be one of the most vital and most 
fruitful among the conditions of its freedom 
and power. There is, however, notwithstand- 
ing, a secret of pulpit bondage in very close 
neighborhood here. 


We accordingly name, as next in order on 
our list of causes for the bondage of the pul- 
pit, the affectation of a smart contempt for 
creeds, which the love of popularity, or, pos- 
sibly, in some cases, the hope of a larger in- 
fluence, induces a class of ministers to main- 


tain. A sharp statement is a sufficient argu- 
ment here. The affectation of freedom must 
be the reality of bondage. The “new Tim 
othies” of the time bend their necks to the 
yoke of supposed obligation to be more free 
than their seniors of the period that is now 
rapidly disappearing. The right of offensive 
has been exchanged between the church and 
the world. The church took the initiative 
once—has resumed it occasionally since. 
But these strenuous moments of her history 
have always been brief. It cannot be long 
before she will remember again that attack is 
not only her duty but is also her best defence. 
At present, however, she seems to be absorbed 
in the hopeful attempt to foil her adversary by 
getting close to its side. The church accord- 
ing allows the world to teach her “ progress.” 
A new series of the ministry is developed by 





the stimulant generation of the times. This 
new series is self-dedicated to “ progress.” Its 
characteristic distinction is a ministerial stra- 
tegy of humoring the world in order to con- 
quer it unawares. (The unconscious victo- 
ries are all in the contrary sense!) The world 
is drunk with conceit of progress. The “ new 
Timothies ” mend their paces to keep abreast 
of the world. They are rather flattered than 
displeased if the world calls them “fast.” 
They at least prefer that to being called 
* slow.” 

We have chosen thus far throughout our 
writing to speak of American ministers in the 
gross, without distinguishing them into classes 
as conformed or not in doctrine to the New 
Testament standard. We may properly 
say, however, that under the present topic of 
our discussion we do not think it worth while 
to pay much heed to the creedless race of 
ministers, blown helplessly about, as they are, 
in the popular cross-winds, without fixity 
enough of position even to make good 
weather-cocks. We are speaking now, not of 
the class who despise, but of the class who 
affect to despise, creeds. 

These young ministers—not always young 
in years, but always ambitiously young in 
spirit, or at any rate in a certain antic man- 
ner which they trust will be taken for spirit— 
we might style them the Young America of 
the American pulpit—let it be fully under- 
stood, they are not really “fast.” They 
merely trick the world into thinking them so, 
in order to be on better terms with the world. 
They make an ostentation of despising creeds. 
But you commit a great mistake if you imagine 
that they really do despise creeds. They 
were good and true subscribers at their ordina- 
tion, and they have never since changed their 
theology. ‘Their hypocrisy, ifthey are guilty 
of hypocrisy, consists, not in professing what 
they do not believe, but in not professing what 
they do believe. They still hold the sub- 
stance of orthodoxy, if you question them in 
private. They are only not concerned to 
avow this publicly. They are chiefly desirous 
to have it understood that in some way they 
are free from bondage to creeds. They ex- 
pend more zeal, therefore, in fighting against 
the form, than they expend in fighting for the 
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substance, of that orthodoxy to which, never- 
theless, they sincerely adhere. The world 
claps its hands. But not that a form of or- 
thodoxy has been shattered. It claps its 
hands because in the shattering of a form of 
orthodoxy the substance of orthodoxy has re- 
ceived a wound. 

This puerile affectation of individuality 
and independence in the pulpit will appear 
upon a little reflection to be unexpectedly 
prolific of pulpit bondage. Our free young 
minister sees for example a prurient excess 
offashionable folly in dress. He has proba- 
bly never read sundry New Testament pre- 
cepts upon the subject with any thought of 
their unexhausted current application. But 
his common sense, supplemented perhaps by 
a sense not so common, a sense of the ludi- 
crous, suggests to him that here is a fair aim 
for some lively pulpit practice. And his con- 
gregation will let him jest about the matter. 
They will listen to chaffing with great good 
nature. If it is tolerably witty they will 
laugh—a subdued, decorous, sanctuary laugh. 
They will say “Capital!” to each other as 


they go home—and then they will dress more 


absurdly, or more immodestly, than ever. But 
if a sudden access of insight, or of earnest- 
ness, should tempt that young man to assail 
the fashion with serious gravity, as a breach 
of New Testament regimen—the world, which 
to him means his congregation, has but to 
whisper one dreadful word—* Fogy !”—and 
the too daring assailant succumbs. That 
whisper is the brandish of the master’s 
whip. The momentary freeman is a Helot 
again. 

At every turn toward the exercise of a real 
and effective freedom in his pulpit, our “ new 
Timothy” is encountered by the same revolv- 
ing necessity of being bound, that he may ap- 
pear to the world to be free. He must bea 
“live” man—he must be “up with the times” 
—he must believe in all sorts of “ progress” — 
he must show that religion can be jolly—he 
must be in sympathy with what is liberal, and 
different, and new. These are our young 
minister's inexorable necessities. He is com- 
pletely invested by them. He is in Metz. 
His sorties are all repulsed with loss. If he 
finally capitulates, his force then is not much 





more completely lost to the suffering cause 
than it was before he capitulated. 

The truth is that the Gospel, as it is sincerely 
held by the preachers of this popular school, 
is more variously mutilated under the bondage 
that we have thus described than under any 
other form of pulpit bondage whatever. Scarce- 
ly one of the vital and distinctive doctrines of 
Christianity is preached by them in its abso- 
lute integrity. They dream that they are 
stooping to conquer. The fact is that they 
themselves are conquered in the very act of 
stooping. These preachers not seldom enjoy 
a considerable temporary and local reputa- 
tion. A provincial public is even deluded, 
and they, too, are deluded with the public, 
into supposing that they create, or at least 
that they direct, the current which they ride. 
When it happens, however, as in the course 
of a lengthened career it sometimes will hap- 
pen, that they adventure to stem the current, 
instead of being borne by it, then a truer 
measure of their proper power is seen. It is 
fairly humiliating to witness the spectacle of 
a popular pulpit favorite overborne by a stress 
of movement which he had humored till it 
grew too strong for him to stem. An earlier 
stand against it would have strengthened him, 
and to some degree have weakened the head 
of the stream. His fortune then might, per- 
haps, have been different. At all events, in 
the present state of the world’s subjection to 
Christ, the true minister's work will oftener 
be found in stemming currents than in drift- 
ing upon them. He will certainly not be so 
“ progressive,” but as certainly he will be 
more free. 

It would be just to add that the ministers 
of the type that we have been discriminating 
not unfrequently fall into a bondage to their 
hearers which it is almost humiliating even to 
name. Let the observant reader guess for 
himself how many popular preachers depend 
for support and stimulation, in meeting the 
weekly demands of their pulpits, on the in- 
cense of praise from their congregation, which 
they have learned to expect, until it makes 
them seriously miserable if they fail on any 
occasion to receive it. That preacher who 
weakly listens to hear himself praised by his 
leading brethren after every sermon, puts into 
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the hands of his leading brethren a rod for his 
own discipline which it is not in human na- 
ture that they should not use against him, if 
haply he stumble into a strain of homily which 
seems to reprove them. How discomposing, 
when you see a well-favored, prosperous-look- 
ing preacher, spreading himself like a green 
bay-tree in his pulpit, to reflect that all that 
luxuriant development of leaf is at the mercy 
of his congregation, to nip it with one killing 
frost of—silence—concerning the “effort” at 
the moment in progress ! 

One further reason for the bondage of the 
pulpit consists in a prevalent, very natural, but 
false sense of what delicacy requires in the 
treatment of a class of sins, which, however 
common they may be, and however well 
known, and however freely canvassed in so- 
cial circles, male or female, where the sexes do 
not intermingle, are, nevertheless, so strange 
to allusion in the public discourse of the 
minister that one, judging from the tenor of 
the preaching alone, might easily suppose the 
sins themselves to have become happily ob- 
solete. It was of this class of sins, signifi- 


cantly yoked with another sin still more com- 
mon, that the apostle said: “Let it not be 
once named among you as becometh saints.” 
Modern practice among preachers interprets 
this interdiction quite too literally. The 
saints of the period do indeed manage not to 
let these sins be once named among them, at 


least from the pulpit. But they far too fre- 
quently exhaust their continence in the suc- 
cessful effort to keep the pulpit vicariously 
silent about them. In saddest sincerity, this 
prudery on the part of the pulpit is cruelly 
misplaced. The sins of which we speak are 
not extinct sins. They live, they thrive, they 
swarm, under a public silence which seems to 
cherish them like secrecy. A flash of calci- 
um light from the pulpit ought to be sent 
streaming through the darkness straight to 
the coverts where they hide. What a squirm- 
ing and wriggling of the unclean things would 
follow a little letting in of wholesome pulpit 
light into their noisome lurking-places ! 

There are ten commandments. The Sev- 
ENTH is as frank as any. It stands in honest 
nakedness on the decalogue, and it is not 
ashamed. Let shame be theirs who break it. 


We have no excessive fear of the bad effect 
of plain dealing, here more than anywhere 
else. If winking adultery out of sight in the 
pulpit would abolish adultery, we should al- 
most wish our ministers might do nothing but 
wink for a good while to come. The willful 
fact is, that while we shun a horrible name 
we virtually shelter the horrible thing. “The 
dreaded name of Demogorgon” stupefies us, 
till Demogorgon himself devours us at his 
leisure. 

We refrain from satisfying our own sense of 
completeness by treating several other sources 
of bondage to the pulpit, which we may, nev- 
ertheless, delay barely to name. 

An amiable reluctance to inflict sanatory 
pain unmans many a minister who is too ten- 
der to be true. 

The fact of which every faithful pastor will 
have had frequent experience, that public re- 
buke is liable to be lost on the guilty and to 
take cruel effect on the innocent — this fact 
tends to create an indisposition on the part of 
the preacher to exercise so unwelcome an 
office to so doubtful a result. 

The consciousness of being himself per- 
sonally involved in sins which he ought to re- 
buke, exerts a very cogent conservative influ- 
ence on the audacity of the preacher's pulpit 
assaults. 

In many instances the dread of provoking 
the hostility of the secular press, or still more 
probably, the seductive hope of winning its 
notice and applause, will imperceptibly tempt 
the minister aside from a course of simple 
fidelity, to make choice of topics and of treat- 
ments more suitable for commending him as 
a pulpit orator to be reported in the Monday 
morning newspaper. 

Again, a sincere obtuseness of the moral 
sense, in unconscious sympathy and accord 
with the general spirit around him, will de- 
prive the minister of the ability to perceive a 
wrong, so ancient, so organic, so universal, 
that it fairly imposes itself upon him as a part 
of the inexorable, and therefore in some way 
justifiable, necessity of things. 

The causes of pulpit bondage which we have 
thus far considered exert their influence to re- 
strain the preacher's fidelity to his own con- 





victions of duty. But there is a further cause 
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of pulpit bondage which exerts its influence to 
affect those convictions of duty themselves. 
This further cause, which the causes already 
mentioned combine to engender, and which 
reciprocally reacts to engender them in turn, 
is in itself perhaps more deeply and more 
widely destructive of the proper freedom and 
power of the Christian pulpit, than all the 
other causes taken together. The cause to 
which we now refer is a wide-spread miscon- 
ception, fundamental in its character and sin- 
cerely entertained, touching the entire subject 
of pulpit rebuke. This misconception is not 
‘exclusively a misconception on the part of 
ministers themselves. It is a misconception 
which in great part, it is true, through default 
of frank pulpit instruction on the subject, 
affects the laical still more than, it does the 
clerical mind. It is so general a misconcep- 
tion that it may be called universal, so ancient 
that it may be called immemorial, and so 
firmly established that it will very uneasily 
tolerate a challenge. We challenge it never- 
theless. We maintain that not only are not 
ministers in general fairly faithful to their con- 


victions of duty in the matter of pulpit rebuke, 
but their convictions of duty in the matter are 
not faithful to the truth. The Philistines that 
took the champion captive, have put out the 


captive champion’s eyes. The bond Samson 
has become the blind Samson. He is not 
here, however, brought forth by us to make 
sport for his foes. Samson Desmotes is capa- 
ble of being Samson Agonistes. We have 
had a purpose in making him feel the pillars 
of the house of his bondage. He can pull 
the house of his bondage down, and issue from 
the ruins not merely unharmed, but no longer 
either bond or blind. The conditions natur- 
ally creative of bondage, once manifestly 
mastered and overcome, are thereby trans- 
formed ‘into opposite conditions of freedom 
and of power. 

We accordingly name last on our list of 
causes for the bondage of the pulpit, the mis- 
conception which so widely obtains concerning 
the true space and place of public rebuke 
among the ministerial functions. The treat- 
ment of this topic of our theme will furnish 
us Our opportunity for those positive practical 
suggestions which, forecast from the first in 


our thought, have given to our negative criti- 
cisms their reason of existence in the form of 
an appeal to public religious opinion. 

First of all, What is pulpit rebuke? But 
there is a point anterior even to that question. 
Pulpit rebuke happens to be presented to the 
American public just now under the disguise 
of various doubles. It is needful, therefore, to 
make note of several things which pulpit re- 
buke is not. Itis not personal vituperation, 
it is not objurgation, it is not scolding from the 
pulpit. Pulpit rebuke, in its proper identity, 
is something generically different from any one 
of these. There is a resemblance between it 
and them. The resemblance is a resemblance 
of form. But the difference is a difference of 
spirit. ‘The resemblance of form is, however, 
so great that there often occurs a confusion 
of identity between them. The speaker vitu- 
perates, or objurgates, or scolds, and thinks 
he is administering rebuke. The hearer, on 
the other hand, receives a genuine rebuke, 
and calls it vituperation, or objurgation, or 
scolding. These are the directions respective- 
ly in which the exchange is almost certain to 
take place. The speaker who is administer- 
ing a genuine rebuke is little likely to mistake 
it for any one of its counterfeits. And, on the 
other hand, the hearer who is victim or witness 
of a piece of genuine vituperation, objurgation, 
or scolding, is in no danger of accepting it for 
rebuke. In both cases the direction of the 
error is determined by depravity. But the 
error in either case is equally injurious to the 
good name of pulpit rebuke. The error of 
the speaker misrepresents it. The error of 
the hearer misunderstands it. Between the 
two it fares ill in the general esteem with pul- 
pit rebuke. 

It must further be added, that there is a 
constant temptation on the part of the hearer 
to evade the application of a genuine rebuke 
by resenting it with a kind of unintentional 
slander, as vituperation, objurgation, or scold- 
ing. This temptation, too feebly resisted on 
the part of the hearer, corresponds to the 
powerful pravity on the part of the speaker, 
pressing him constantly toward a real substt- 
tution of counterfeit for genuine rebuke ; or 
else, more frequently still, disposing him, undet 





the self-deceiving pretext of avoiding vitupera 
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tion, objurgation, and scolding, to escape the 
duty of rebuke altogether. On the whole, 
Isaac Taylor never exercised his insight to 
better purpose, than when he declared that of 
all pastoral functions the power of rebuke was 
the hardest to maintain, and the most rarely 
maintained, in the integrity and the purity of 
its spirit. The restiveness of congregations 
under the application of pulpit rebuke is 
largely responsible for the reluctance of preach- 
ers to apply it. Yet this restiveness of con- 
gregations is rather an instinctive artifice of in- 
timidation on their part, unconsciously adopt- 
ed, than any really determined intention of 
resistance. It usually secures its unconfessed 
object, for most ministers are effectually cowed 
by it. But when a brave man meets it with 
serene persistence in his aim, this mock oppo- 
sition will in most cases easily succumb. In 
fact, congregations in the end enjoy being 
deservedly punished by a man who is morally 
capable of punishing them. What they do 
not enjoy, is being whipped at by a man who 
is afraid to whip them. 

Thus much may suffice for statement of 
what pulpit rebuke is not. The question oc- 
curs, What is pulpit rebuke? We are ready 
with our answer: Pulpit rebuke is pastoral 
authority publicly withstanding disobedience 
to Christ, with blame administered in the spirit 
of love. 

This is pulpit rebuke in its true Scriptural 
idea. The address of the minister may vary 
through a wide range of inflections, from the 
thunderburst of impassioned denunciation to 
the scarce-uttered admonition, tenderly soft 
as the brooding of the dove; but so long as 
disobedience to Christ is affectionately and 
authoritatively resisted by the pastor in public, 
with the faithful imputation of blame, the 
language—thunder or whisper—is genuine pul- 
pit rebuke in its Scriptural idea. 

Granted the definition, say some, it does not 
follow that pulpit rebuke should be often 
applied. There is a more excellent way. It 
is better to coax than to scold. (These good 
people cannot help calling names in the zeal 
of their war against calling names. Rebuke 
becomes scolding in their vocabulary when 
they rebuke rebuke.) The proverb generally 
quoted is, Molasses catches more flies than 





vinegar. We are willing to argue with the pro- 
verb, for in the proverb really lies the whole op- 
posite alternative of the discussion. Of course, 
we admit the truth of the proverb. If we 
were trying to catch flies, we should certainly 
bait with molasses rather than vinegar. But 
are ministers of the Gospel dealing with flies ? 
Or with men? With creatures of instinct 
and appetite, or with beings of reason and 
conscience? We reject this whole scheme of 
administering the Gospel with infinite nausea. 
It is demoralizing and not ennobling. It de- 
bases a man to teach him that he may be 
generous, when, in truth, he is scarce capable of 
being barely just. The best way is the honest 
way. Face aman with his duty. Tell him 
to do it because he ought. Don’t pretend 
that here is chance for him to be noble. He 
is probably not noble, if he thinks he is 
noble. He certainly is not noble, if he does 
his simple duty for the sake of being noble. 
Coaxing and flattering to make men better is 
the sheerest illusion. No hardy Christian 
manhood is nourished by it. Such a diet 
softens the fibre of the Christian character. 
Rebuke is an indispensable article in the re- 
gimen which will nurture a really strong and 
enduring Christian life. It is an infallible touch- 
stone, too. The Christian man that will not 
bear rebuke, and be the better for rebuke, is 
no Christian man. 

What is it that Christ requires of men? It 
is not a dignified conformity with His instruc- 
tions, as with the instructions of a teacher. 
That is mere morality. It is not good-natured 
compliance with His wishes, as with the wishes 
of a friend. That is pure sentimentalism. 
What He requires is OBEDIENCE to His com- 
mands, as to the commands of a master. 
That is Christianity. Not conformity—not 
compliance—but obedience. Morality Christ 
rejects when He says, He that loveth me not, 
keepeth not my sayings. Conformity to His 
teachings, without personal love to the Teacher, 
is not obedience. Sentimentalism he rejects 
when He defines, He that hath my command- 
ments, and KEEPETH them, he it is that loveth 
me. Obedience is Christianity. 

It is at precisely this point that our ministers 
most fail in their preaching. They do not 
adequately appreciate the truth that Christ’s 
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precepts are a manual of life. They are 
remiss in applying these precepts and enforcing 
them, with perpetual insistence. If our pul- 
pit vigorously apprehended this for its main 
business and duty, the necessity of rebuke, as 
ameans of enforcing the New Testament 
precepts would demonstrate itself. What 
with dread of teaching morality, and with 
dread of teaching legality, as it is technically 
called in the evangelical phrase, the duty of 
teaching obedience is ruinously neglected. 
The great commission of the ascending Christ 
said, with one more farewell repetition of what 
was foreknown as so sure to be forgotten after 
all—Teaching them to observe all things what- 
soever I have commanded you. But the for- 
getful pulpit teaches almost everything else 
about the Gospel more than it teaches that 
which is chief of all, namely, whatsoever has 
been commanded, or, in one word, OBEDIENCE. 

Now the New Testament is full of precepts. 
These all are to be obeyed. They are a life. 
Simple, absolute, implicit obedience to Christ 
in these precepts enfolds the whole secret of 
a well-being for society, and for the individual, 
beyond the dream of ethical philosophy, social 
science, or political reform. It is not for us 
to accept the New Testament as a hint and a 
sketch of some fair ideal life which we must go 
on to fill up to our personal wish. The life is 
not simply sketched and hinted in the New 
Testament. It is a finished picture there, and 
we are to live it humbly, patiently, lovingly, 
line forline. ‘This is the New Testament idea. 
There are more imperative moods in the New 
Testament than in any other equal bulk per- 
haps of all the world’s literatures. The master 
thought in Christ’s teachings is human oBEDI- 
ENCE to Himself. His farewell discourses to 
His disciples are interpreted by this thought. 
Read them now—lay down this magazine and 
read them with fresh eyes—and answer if the 
thought of obedience to Him on the part of His 
disciples is not that Mountain of Light which 
blazes with almost unnumbered faces of lustre 
from the forehead of the exquisite idyl of 
John. Well, every precept of the thousands 


upon thousands that in the New Testament 
weave a web which covers our life, the life 
within and the life without, furnishes an op- 
portunity to obedience. 


If knowledge were 








the chief thing, then instruction would con- 
stitute the most of the minister’s duty ; if ortho- 
dox belief were the chief thing, then indoctri- 
nation would engage him most ; if mere con- 
formity were the chief thing, then coaxing 
might seem his best expedient. But since obe- 
dience is the chief thing, and since obedience 
is also infinitely the shortest way to all the 
other aims—perpetual inculcation of the 
commands, with accompanying rebuke of dis- 
obedience, should be the employment of the 
minister,—not his sole employment, but his 
chief employment. 

Nor need it be feared that this inver- 
sion of the conventional order of preaching, 
will lead to any sterilizing monotony in the 
pulpit. It will simply set obedience in its 
true place, as the end to which every other 
end of preaching is ancillary. It will also de- 
velop the dormant energy of rebuke against 
the multiplied disobediences of Christians. 

The necessity of rebuke is therefore con- 
stant. It never intermits fora moment. To 
agitate, and not to soothe, the consciences of 
hearers is the work of the pulpit. Consciences 
soothe themselves. ‘The natural gravitation 
of the moral world may be trusted but 
too safely, for that. But there must be an 
angel to trouble the pool, if the waters are not 
to be stagnant. As obedience is set on guard 
to watch everywhere for the safety of Christians, 
so rebuke is the captain of the watch, to 
rouse obedience found sleeping on its post of 
sentinel duty. 

There is, of course, no room here for illus- 
tration of this point. But a jealous abiding 
by the emphatic, and prophetic, and pathetic 
words of Christ concerning obedience, we are 
persuaded, enwraps the germ of all that mil- 
lennial future, of which the church goes on 
dreaming and singing, but which she is so slow 
to realize, for herself and for the world, by 
obeying. Single specific precepts might be 
named, scrupulous obedience to which would 
have saved the church from whole centuries of 
apostasy and blight. 

We know what will be said about slavery to 
the letter, and the superior nobleness of obe- 
dience to the spirit, of Christ's commands. 
But human chemistry often fails rightly to 
extract the true spirit from the letter. The 
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spirit that needs our attention most is not 
the spirit of the command, but the spirit of our 
obedience. The spirit of the command it is not 
ours to volatilize away from its divine fixation 
in the letter. The letter of the command 
holds the spirit of the command, better than 
we can hope to hold it in any form of our own 
contriving. Besides, it holds the authentic 
spirit of the command ; whereas the legerde- 
main of the adversary is cunning to substitute 
something else for the authentic spirit, when 
we attempt to unfix it for transfer to a vessel 
of our own. The slavery or the freedom lies 
in the spirit of the obedience rendered. You 
can obey the letter as freely as you can obey 
the spirit The kingdom of God is within 
you. It is more flattering to our pride to con- 
struct theological or ethical systems of our 
own, in supposed conformity to the New 
Testament teachings. But it is safer to take 
Christ at His simple word, and do the things 
which He says. 

The time for rebuke begins exactly when 
disobedience begins, and the time for rebuke 
continues without cessation as long as dis- 
obedience continues. To the latter alterna- 
tive of this rule, there lies an important excep- 
tion. When the forehead of sin is brass, and 
the ear of sin is lead, and the heart of sin is 
flint, then rebuke must mount to the summit 
of its long diapason of tones, and denounce 
in a voice of thunder. If sin yields, well. 
If not, then the pulpit has uttered its testi- 
mony. There remains the alternative disused 
so long. Let it shake off the dust of its feet, 
and forsake the obstinately disobedient 
church. But if a whole generation of Chris- 
tendom is involved in the sin, and will not 
yield, then it is probable that God will not 


accept the denunciation of the preacher for - 


his sufficient testimony. In that case, Lati- 
mer, having denounced, must burn. Martyr- 
dom is then the testimony. 

It is therefore a very shallow philosophy 
which teaches that rebuke should wait for sin 
to become inveterate. A sin that has incor- 


porated itself with an individual, a social, or a 
national life, is seldom eradicated by rebuke. 
Rebuke is then a duty, but it is generally a 
barren duty. Rebuke did not carry the great 
Reformation. 


Rebuke in season might have 


made the Reformation unnecessary. But 
when the Reformation became necessary, re- 
buke did not purchase it. The Reformation 
was purchased by RESISTANCE unto blood. 

The value of pulpit rebuke is threefold. It 
reclaims the disobedient ; more often still, it 
confirms the obedient, and always it vindi- 
cates and establishes the dignity and inde- 
pendence of the pulpit. The moral sense of 
a congregation is never more wholesomely 
cleared and braced than when a pungent and 
timely rebuke has been administered from the 
pulpit. The pulpit is never more respected, 
never better beloved, than then. 

There is very much more that eagerly im- 
portunes to be said, but we pause. We have 
disregarded the convention which commonly 
keeps the tongue of friendly criticism silent 
concerning the faults of the pulpit. We have 
simply been true to the sincerest -conviction 
in what we have said. But we have a further 
conviction, equally sincere, to which we must 
likewise be true. We believe that, despite 
their shortcomings, the ministry of the Gospel 
are the highest-born nobility of souls—the se- 
lectest and most living seed of a regenerate 
future for the church and for the world that 
‘anywhere exists among men. Actuated by 
this unwavering belief, we have still been 
free to criticize the pulpit, for an obvious rea- 
son. The causes alleged, productive to it of 
bondage, do most of them undeniably exist. 
If the bondage itself also exist, then so much 
the lighter the pulpit’s blame. If the bondage 
alleged be wanting, the just praise of the 
pulpit will be higher, in an equal advancing 
degree. Since, therefore, in no case could 
anything but good result to the pulpit, the 
critic, in the confidence of rendering it yet 
farther a positive service, has willingly taken 
his risk of receiving the recoil of his blows. 
He will be nct only content, but grateful, 
if, at whatever cost to himself, the American 
pulpit shall have been reminded, even for 
a little while, to study the plentiful example 
of Scripture, in the light of these forgotten 
precepts of Paul to ministers :— 

“‘ THEM THAT SIN REBUKE BEFORE ALL, that 
others also may fear. I charge thee before 
God, and the Lord Jesus Christ, and the 








elect angels, that thou OBSERVE these things, 
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without preferring one before another. ‘Lay 
hands suddenly on no man, NEITHER be par- 
taker of other men’s sins.” 

“T charge thee therefore before God, and the 
Lord Jesus Christ, who shall judge the quick 
and the dead at his appearing and his king- 
dom,—preach the word; be instant in season, 





out of season ; reprove, rebuke, exhort with 
all long-suffering and doctrine.” 

“Wherefore rebuke them sharply that they 
may be sound in the faith.” 

“ These things speak and exhort and rebuke 
WITH ALL AUTHORITY. LET NO MAN DE- 
SPISE THEE.” 





ANGELIQUE ARNAULD.* 


At morn Chevreuse’ green valley lay 
Cradled in holy calm, 

And from Port Royal's cloisters gray 
Rose soft the chanted psalm. 


Faintly the organ’s dying swell 
Through aisle and archway rolled, 
And gliding silent to her cell 
Each nun her chaplet told; 


When down the steep and rocky way 
That guards the sacred ground, 
Came tramp of steed and bugle gay, 

And voice of baying hound. 


A proud and joyous cavalcade 
Swept o’er the dewy sward— 
Fair jewelled dame, and noble maid, 


And many a gallant lord. 


And at their head, in knightly grace, 
Of camp and court the star, 

The leader of the royal chase, 
Rode Henry of Navarre. 


No reverence hushed the courtly train, 
But loud their laughter rung ; 

And careless jest and wit profane 
Flowed free from every tongue. 


To winding horn and huntsman’s call 
The echoing cliffs reply, 

And o’er their path arch, tower, and wall 
In pictured shadows lie. 


Yet ere the ancient pile they gain 
Its portals open wide, 





* Angélique Arnauld became Abbess of the Convent of Port Royal at the age of eleven years, (see Macaulay’s 
Essay on the Port Royalists). 
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And from its porch—a ghostly train— 
The white-robed sisters glide. 


With measured pace and downcast eyes, 
And crossed hands folded meek, 

. They follow in obedient wise 

The Abbess Angélique. 


sy 


Awed at the sight, the hurrying rout 
Pause in their gallop wild, 

For from the Abbess’ hood look out 
The clear eyes of a child. 





With faltering strength her little hands 
Aloft the crozier hold— 

A dove the eagle’s flight withstands, 
A lamb defends the fold! 


“Back! back! presumptuous king! nor dare 
With sound of revel rude 

To desecrate this place of prayer, 
This hallowed solitude. 


*‘ Tll suits with mirth of flippant court 
Our convent’s saintly round ; 

Seek elsewhere, then, your idle sport, 
And leave this holy ground!” 


A moment stayed the monarch’s look 
On girlish brow and cheek, 

As marvelling such grave rebuke 
Those rosy lips could speak. 


Then light dismounting from his horse, 
He owned the high behest, 

And on the hand that held the cross 
A reverent kiss he pressed. 


“Turn ! gallants, turn!” he gayly cried ; 
“ Our chase is o’er to-day ; 

When Lady Abbess bars our ride, 
Let loyal knight obey.” 


He waved his hand, his horn he wound, 
He gave his steed the rein, 

And slow from the forbidden ground 
Followed the drooping train. 


From the far hill in measured beat 
Faint falls the echoing hoof, 
And silence, claiming her retreat, 


ays Broods o’er Port Royal's roof. 
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THE TEUTON AND THE GAUL. 

Ir is quite impossible, in the rapid changes and shift- | 
ing phases of affairs in the great contest now in pro- 
gress in France, to make any comment upon current 
events to-day that will not be worthless and out of 


date to-morrow. The daily paper alone may properly 
deal with these, and even the daily paper is compelled | 
to quick forgetfulness of its records and opinions by | 
new movements and fresh complications, The strug- 
gle has, however, established some facts which it is le- 
gitimate to note, and which are of great moment to the 
world in this stage of its history. The superiority of 
the Prussian armies, in their gigantic struggle with the 
French, has taken the whole civilized world by surprise. 
The forces of the Empire have been crushed like wax 
in the grapple, and the most warlike nation of Europe 
has found its entire army destroyed in a few weeks, 
and all its material of war (including its Emperor) 
in the hands of the enemy. 

Now, this is too remarkable an event to be attributed 
to the ‘*chances of war,” and can only be traced to 
the absolute inferiority of the French, as soldiers. 
Either they have sadly deteriorated, or the Germans 
have wonderfully improved. Both facts doubtless 
obtain to a certain extent ; and the explanation lies in 
the ruling policies of the two nationalities. In Prus- 
sia, not only mental but physical education has been 
compulsory. The Prussians are a nation of intelligent 
and trained men. They are men who love literature— 
who, stern and rough as some of them may be, are 
fond of poetry and music, and possess an amount of 
culture in both these arts that would be quite incred- 
ible in France. They are thinking men—self-con- 
tained and self-dependent—unsubjected to spiritual 
domination. In short, they are men with good bodies 
well trained, and good brains well informed, and in 
free, active use. We cannot reproduce the exact 
statement, but at the time of the capture of Sedan we 
remember that it was found that quite a large number 
of the minor French officers could not write their 
names ! 

The overwhelming defeat of the French nation has 
been wrought out quietly in the Prussian schools and 
barracks. The schoolmaster for the mind, and the 
drill-sergeant for the body, by only a few years of 
thorough work, have transformed Prussia into the 
leading power of Europe. She has marched without 
the slightest effectual resistance to the capital of her 
bitterest enemy—an enemy that once held all Europe 
at bay—and swallowed his armies in her victorious 
progress, She will dictate, at immense advantage, 
the terms of peace. It is not to be wondered at that 
France cannot understand that she is defeated, or why 
she is defeated ; and the great cause of fear now is 
that she will not learn that there is no possible way for 
her to re-establish her national greatness save through 





the universal education of her people, Universal 


education is for France, as well as for Spain and Italy, 
the only means by which regeneration of power may 
come. Without the adoption of this policy, it will 
matter very little who may sit upon the throne of 
France, or whether France be without a throne, 
When the people of France become as intelligent as 
those of Germany, and as thoughtful and as intel- 
lectually and spiritually free and independent as they, 
then they may hope to stand again on an equality, as 
a nation, with their northern neighbor. This change 
cannot take place without loss of influence to the 
priesthood, and it is not necessary to say that the 
priesthood will oppose it ; but it must take place, or 
France must be content to sink forever into the posi- 
The world is making 
progress, through the spread of intelligence and cul- 
ture, and France must adopt the policy of Prussia, 
or be content to sit at her feet a defeated, humbled, 
and helpless state, 


tion of a second-class power. 


CANADA AND SAN DOMINGO. 

THE President’s annual message, loosely read, or not 
read at all, by most, divided among various Congres- 
sional committees, grown stale by discussion, and 
easily forgotten by all, was, to us, an unusually inter- 
esting document. It was a frank, free showing of the 
Presidential ‘‘ hand.” No words were used for the 
hiding of facts and ideas. It contained no hints, no 
half-statements, no diplomatic dodges. Even.the long 
talk about Canada, which some of the political papers 
have regarded as a loud bark, without the slightest in- 
tention to bite, in any contingency, seems to be quite 
as earnest as his plea for the acquisition of San Do- 
mingo, and none can doubt his determination in re- 
gard to that. It is really refreshing to see a high 
official manifest earnest personal feeling upon measures 
which have engaged his interest and convictions, and 
to plead for them, in a manly way, with the people 
who have placed him in power. The Alabama claims, 
which relate to the past, get only a paragraph, while 
San Domingo and British America, which he associates 
with the future free development of his country’s com- 
merce and territorial power, absorb ten times as much 
space in his not over-long message. 

The protest of the President against the harsh 
treatment which the Canadian authorities have exer- 
cised, and have proposed to exercise, toward our fisher- 
men, and his petition to Congress for authority to 
bring them to terms by suspending the operation of 
laws which permit a free transit of their goods over 
our territory and allow their vessels to enter our 
waters, will, whatever the politicians may say, com- 
mand the approval of the American people of all par- 
ties. He makes ready despatch, too, of the Canadian 
pretensions to a right to exclude citizens of the United 
States from the navigation of the St. Lawrence—@ 
pretension so preposterous that it could only have had 
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its birth in hostile feeling, and could only properly be 
met by a demand for its immediate withdrawal. The 
idea that all bottoms shall have free access to our 
lake ports through the St. Lawrence except our own, 
is one which could only have originated in unfriendli- 
ness; and the quicker it is exploded the better for 
both parties ; and we prophesy a prompt and thorough 
abandonment of all these Canadian schemes for ha- 
rassing our commerce, as a direct consequence of this 
outspoken expression of the Presidential feeling, ac- 
companied as it is by arguments and statements of 
fact that show that he has taken his position intelli- 
gently and knows what he is talking about. If Canada 
should demur, she would get a quick lesson from the 


home government; for England cannot afford to 


stand on any small point of difference with us at this 


time. 

We prophesy, too, the acquisition of San Domingo, 
in accordance with the President’s recommendation. 
Doubtless somebody will make money by it, and to 
the people of the country it matters but little who it 
may be, provided the President is wise in his estimate 
of the results. If it is a measure of national protec- 
tion, if it will build up our merchant marine, if it will 
give us new markets, if it will make slavery insupport- 
able in Cuba and Porto Rico, if it will end the conflict 
in Cuba, if it will help pay our national debt, and 
cheapen the necessaries of life to our people—and 
these are the motives by which the President urges his 
measure—then the American people must and will 
have San Domingo. We have paid large sums for 
territory that will never add materially to our wealth 
or power. We are invited totake San Domingo asa 
gift. If San Domingo shall become ours, then Cuba 
will follow in time; then the Sandwich Islands; and 
then, if Canada becomes particularly amiable, Can- 
ada; if persistently troublesome and ungracious, still 
Canada. For we believe with the President that ‘‘ the 
time is probably not far distant when, in the natural 
course of events, the European political connection 
with this continent will cease.’”? That means, and can 
only mean, absorption and unification, in accordance 
with the common interests of North America and the 
tendency of this political age. 


THE POPE AND HIS PEOPLE. 


THE people who have lived under the temporal rule 
of the Pope have been neither prosperous nor happy. 
They have been grievously oppressed in many ways, for 
Many years. Indeed, their condition has been pitiable 
in a sad degree. The rule under which they have 
lived has been a personal despotism of the worst sort. 
Every aspiration for liberty has been suppressed, every 
plea for liberty has been punished, and every liberty- 
loving man has been placed under an untiring, relent- 
less espionage, or the open or secret ban of the State. 
The best men of Rome have only escaped death in a pri- 
son by spending their livesin banishment, The entire 


prusperity of the people has been sacrificed to the feed- 
ing and decoration and aggrandizement of a great ec- 
clesiastical establishment, with its lazy and useless 
thousands of priests, its expensive churches, and its 
multiplied religious houses of various kinds. 

A man needed to live in Rome but a few weeks 
to learn that there was not a particle of sympathy be- 
tween the Pope and his subjects. He distrusted them 
utterly, and they hated him, although they acknow- 
ledged him as their spiritual father. Nothing but for- 
eign bayonets has kept the Pope upon his throne for 
years; and the moment they were withdrawn, and the 
people had an opportunity to vote, they voted the 
Pope of Rome out, and the King of Italy in. It is 
sad to think that only this shabby alternative was left 
to the Roman people, It is sad to reflect that the in- 
| habitants of the Eternal City should have been ruled 
in such a way that they were glad to assume allegi- 
ance to so base a man and so unprincipled a potentate 
as Victor Emanuel. Such, however, is the undeni- 
able fact; and the friends of the Pope are wel- 
come to all the comfort and countenance they can find 
in it. 

And now what is the shameful thing that we see in 
this country, in connection with this change of rule in 
Rome? A great movement among the Catholics which 
takes the form of a protest against the spoliation of 
the Pope’s temporal power! Do these men pretend 
to be republicans, and friendly to American institu- 
tions? Do they pretend to believe that all ‘*govern- 
ments derive their just powers from the consent of the 
governed?” Can they be friends of America without 
sympathizing with the Roman people, who, by free 
choice, have elected to be the subjects of the king ot 
Italy? Is the kingdom of Jesus Christ a kingdom of 
this world? Was St. Peter a civil ruler? Has not 
this temporal power, exercised so long in Rome, 
brought foul corruption to the church, and constant 
degradation to the people? What can these Ameri- 
cans be thinking about, that they, in this free land, 
talk about the Pope’s ‘* dominion asa sovereign prince” 
—as if he owned the people of the Papal States, and 
they had no rights and no will which he was bound to 
respect? Was the church established for the good of 
the people, or were the people born simply to serve 
and support the church? Is it the office of the great 
to rule or to serve ? 

If the people of Rome had had the slightest desire 
to retain the Pope as their civil ruler; if the troops 
of Victor Emanuel had been unwelcome intruders 
upon their peaceful loyalty to the man of the 
Vatican ; if they were bowing their necks unwilling- 
ly to the yoke of a new despot, there would be some 
apology for the outcry which the American Catholics 
are making; but the unpopularity of the Pope, asa 
ruler, in his own dominions, is so obvious and so no- 
torious that no one has the hardihood to question it. 
It has been so bad that the people were ready to wel- 
come any change, and they have welcomed, by a 





unanimous voice, the change that has come. In 
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Heaven’s name let them have their will! Ay, in 
America’s unanimous approval, let them have their 
will! 

It is going to be hard for the Catholic world to 
learn that the Bishop of Rome is no greater, in any 
essential respect, than any other Bishop; yet to this 
complexion, in the world’s progress, it must come. If 
it is essential to His Holiness, in the exercise of his 
ghostly functions, that he rule the State in which he 
holds his residence, then it is equally essential for all 
other bishops, of whatever grade or of whatever 
church, to rule the realms they occupy. The Bishop 
of Rhode Island, Episcopal or otherwise, has just 
as good a right, by virtue of his office, to seize 
Providence, and convert Brown University into a palace 
and occupy it, and snub Burnside, and muzzle 
Sprague, and banish Anthony, and appropriate the 
money ordinarily spent in elections there as the reve- 
nue of the church, and rule that little commonwealth 
of uncommon wealth with a rod of iron, as the Pope 
has to rule Rome. There never was anything in his 
position and functions, as a bishop of the church of 
Jesus Christ, which gave him the shadow of a claim to 
any temporal power whatever. The power that he 
has hitherto enjoyed and employed has been disastrous 
to the church he has served and the people who have 
served him. The simplicity of Christian truth, as 
it came from St. Peter, has been ten thousand times 
sophisticated by the policies and necessities of the 
State; and the church, ceasing to minister, had become 
a tyrant. 

We, as Americans and Christians, have two causes 
of satisfaction in the Pope’s fall. The first is that the 
people of Rome have their wish and their right ; and 
the second is that the church is relieved of a corrupting 
and misleading influence, All the marriages of Church 
and State, that have hitherto illustrated the history of 
Christendom, have been unhappy; aud all advances 
in true progress have invariably tended to their di- 
vorce. It has made no difference in the result whether 
the Church has wedded the State or whether the State 
has wedded the Church. The Church has always been 
the loser in this intermingled life, and always must be, 
in the nature of things; while the State has received 
no elevation from the connection. We freely chal- 
lenge a comparison of the American people, as regards 
their intelligence, morality, independence, happiness, 
and practical benevolence, with any people living un- 
der an established church of whatever name. We are 
aware that the Roman people have not escaped from 
an establishment by escaping from the rule of the Pope, 
but they have secured this advantage in the change— 
that they place the church in the position of a minister 
to the popular need, and remove themselves in a de- 
gree from the position of servile ministers to the need 
of the church, All protest against this change is a pro- 

test against popular progress in true religion and pop- 
ular liberty, and comes with a bad grace from a people 
whose condition is a constant rebuke and condemna- 





ing the long centuries has been busy in grinding the 
manhood out of Rome. 





HOME AND ITS QUEEN, 


THERE are not many propositions, in this captious 
world and questioning age, that are permitted to pass 
unchallenged. It used to be supposed that Adam 
was the first man, but there are those who doubt it 
now. The solid democratic faith in universal suffrage 
is shaken in a multitude of minds by the facility with 
which the demagogue appropriates a popular privilege 
to his own corrupt purposes, Our good old Bible, 
out of which has come all that is worth anything in 
our civilization, and in which the most of us trust, has 
been the butt of the skeptic for centuries, and hears 
strange questions in these days from the lips of those 
who pretend to preach its truth. Still, two and two 
make four, the sun is larger than the earth, and we 
have yet to hear any man or woman deny that in the 
quality of the homes of the nation abides the nation’s 
destiny. If these homes are nurseries of manly and 
womanly virtue, and schools of economy and prosper- 
ity, the natural outcome and expression of them wi! 
be a government of justice and freedom, and social 
institations that shall be liberal and pure. 

There is probably not an unperverted man or woman 
living who does not feel that the sweetest consolations 
and best rewards of life are found in the loves 
and delights of home. There are very few who do 
not feel themselves indebted to the influences that 
clustered around their cradles for whatever of good 
there may be in their characters and conditions. 
Home, based upon Christian marriage, is so evidently 
an institution of God, that a man must become pro- 
fane before he can deny it. Wherever it is planted, 
there stands a bulwark of the State. Wherever it is 
pure, and true to the Christian idea, there lives an in- 
stitution conservative of all the nobler interests of so- 
ciety. Of this realm woman is the queen, It takes 
its cue and its hue from her. If she is in the best 
sense womanly,—if she is true and tender, loving and 
heroic, patient and self-devoted,—she consciously of 
unconsciously organizes and puts in operation a set of 
influences that do more to mould the destiny of the 
nation than any man, uncrowned by power or elo- 
quence, can possibly effect. The men of the nation 
are what their mothers make them, as a rule ; and the 
voice which those men speak in the expression of 
their power is the voice of the women who bore and 
bred them. There can be no substitute for this 
There is no other possible way in which the women 
of the nation can organize their influence and power 

that will tell so beneficently upon society and the 
State. Neither woman nor the nation can afford to 
have home demoralized, or in any way deteriorated by 
the loss of her presence, or the lessening of her influ 
ence there. As a nation we rise or fall as the char 
acter of our homes, presided over by woman, rises of 
falls; and the best gauge of our best prosperity is to 





tion of the politico-ecclesiastical despotism that dur- 


be found in the measure by which these homes find 
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multiplication in the land. In true marriage, and the 
struggle after the highest ideal of home-life, is to be 
found the solution of more of the ugly problems that 
confront the present generation—moral, social, and 
political—than we have space to enumerate. 

Thus far few will differ with us, we imagine ; and fur- 
ther than this we do not care to go, except to say that 
whatever there may be in the schemes so industriously 
put forward for changing the position and sphere of 
woman which will tend to make home better, and its 
queen more modest and gentle and pure, shall have our 
earnest support, If an active competition with man 
in professional or mercantile life will fit woman for 
home life, and help to endow her with those virtues 
whose illustration is so essential to her best influence 
in the family, let her by all means engage in this com- 
petition. If the studies and apprenticeships necessary 
to make such a life as this successful are those which 
peculiarly fit women to be wives and mothers, and pre- 
pare them to preside over the homes of the people, let 
us change our educational institutions to meet the ne- 
cessity, and do it at once. If woman’s power over the 
ballot-box, now exercised by shaping the voter, and 
lifting the moral tone of the nation at home, will be 
made better and more unselfish by giving her a hand 
in political strife, and the chance for an office, let her 
vote by all means. If those virtues and traits of 
character which are universally recognized as womanly 
are nurtured by participation in public life—if woman 
grows more modest, sweet, truthful, and trustworthy 
by familiarity with political intrigues, or by engaging 
in public debates—if her home grows better and more 
influential for good in consequence of her absence 
from it, then we advocate without qualification her 
entrance upon public life at once, and demand that 
the broadest place shall be made for her. If the 
number of true marriages is to be increased by a policy 
that tends to make the sexes competitors with each 
other for the prizes of wealth and place, and secures 
to any marked degree their independence of each 
other, then let that policy be adopted. 

This good, thus contingently specified, is the grand 
desideratum of our country and our time. Our sup- 
positions involve questions of vital, paramount impor- 
tance. They stand before and above all other ques- 
tions connected with woman's work, woman’s rights, 
and woman’s future, They ought to be settled by a” 
wise consideration and discussion; and we believe 
that when they shall be settled thus, all good men and 
women will find themselves upon a common platform, 
and the questions which agitate us now will have van- 


WHERE ARE THE YOUNG MEN? 


THERE are curious facts, noticeable in the Eastern 
States, to which occasional allusion is made in con- 
Versation and the newspapers—facts which illustrate 
the scarcity of young men of a certain class. At every 

le summer resort, the small number of young 





men and the comparative plentifulness of young wo- 
men are matters of notoriety. If there should happen 
to be, in such a gathering as this, half a dozen young 
men, of unexceptionable position, to six times that 
number of young women in a corresponding position, 
the thirty-six women would account themselves pecu- 
liarly fortunate, In a hotel ‘‘hop,’’ one will see half 
the girls with partners of their own sex, The ladies 
of a traveling party in Europe are, as a rule, in an 
overwhelming majority. The fact that beaux are scarce 
in all public places, is one with which the young 
women of the Eastern States are painfully familiar. 
There are many good reasons to be offered for this 
disproportion of the sexes in such places—the pressure 
of work or of study upon the men, at a period of life 
when their time is not wholly at their disposal, being 
the principal one. 

If it were only in the resorts for summer recreation 
that young men are scarce, the fact would not be 
noteworthy particularly, They ought to have some- 
thing to do, and enough to do to keep them from 
spending a great deal of time in the pursuit of pleas- 
ure, It is a startling fact, however, that the young 
men of the first class, or those regarded as belonging 
to the first class, are as scarce in the towns as they are 
at the summer hotels. The marriageable girls among 
Eastern families of the best position are in overwhelm- 
ingly larger numbers than are the marriageable young 
men in the same position. Something of this is due 
to the ravages made by the late war among the ranks , 
of the young men, Something more is due to the 
emigration westward of great numbers of them, so 
that, in some of the Western States, the men out- 
number the women. Whatever the causes may be, 
they are sufficient to establish a marked inequality in 
the number of the sexes in the class to which we 
allude. There are many social circles, in every East- 
ern city and considerable town, embracing great num- 
bers of beautiful and well-educated young women, in 
which there cannot be found a brilliant or even parti- 
cularly desirable match among the men. Two or 
three hackneyed beaux, whose hair remains black by 
reason of the barber, and whose teeth are sound by 
reason of the dentist, do the polite for two or three 
generations of beauties, and are so busy in the service 
that they forget to marry, and so pass away; while, 
shrinking into a thriftless maidenhood, with hearts un- 
won and charms unappropriated, the sweet life of the 
women dries up, and sinks to the dust from which it 
rose. 

Now to us this is one of the most sad and serious 
things connected with our social condition ; and it has 
a world to do with the uneasiness of women, mani- 
fested in various ways,—the universal seeking for 
something with which to fill up life, and make it sig- 
nificant. 

But we have a practical reason for calling attention 
to this matter; and this we propose to present in a 
statement relating to a large number of young men, 
usually assigned to the second class in society. While - 
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our fine girls are bemoaning the lack of young men, 
and the scarcity of beaux who are marriageable and 
who mean marriage, there is a class of young men 
whom they do not recognize at all, yet who will fur- 
nish to the next generation its men of enterprise, of 
power, of position, and of wealth. It is not the sons 
of the rich who will, as a rule, remain rich. The sons 
of the poor will get rich; and there are to-day, drudg- 
ing in offices, and counting-rooms, and store-houses, 
and machine-shops, and printing establishments, the 
men who, in twenty-five years, will control the nation 
socially, politically, and financially, Every man of 
them means to be ntarried; they will, as a rule, make 
excellent husbands; they are all at work trying to win 
success, They are men who would be easily improved 
by recognition, and by bringing them into good, intel- 
ligent society; yet they are as little noticed as if they 
were so many dogs. Virtuous young men from the 
country go into the city, and live for years without 
any society, and are regarded by the fashionable young 
women with indifference or contempt ; but those young 
men have a hold upon the future ; and when their suc- 
cess is won, in whatever field of enterprise it may be, 





the fashionable will be glad to claim them as belonging 
to their own number. We regret to say that, as a 
rule, the young men for whom a position has been 
won by virtuous and enterprising fathers amount to 
but little in the world ; and we rejoice to say that com- 
panions chosen from those who have their fortunes 
to make and their position to win, are those to 
whom a well-bred woman can generally with — 
intrust her happiness and herself. 

If there is anything in all these facts, thus brought 
into association, which points out a duty to ‘*‘ our best 
society,” and urges its performance, even by selfish 
motives, it will be readily perceived. The hope of 
the country is in this second grade of young men. 
They ought to have better social privileges. What 
better capital can a man have than youth, virtue, in- 
telligence, health, and enterprise? What better claim 
than these can any man present for admission into 
good society? To young men of this class, now al- 
most wholly neglected, the society of educated and 
accomplished women would be a rare and fruitful pri- 
vilege—fruitful to themselves, and quite as fruitful to 
those whose courtesies they receive. 
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IF you had looked over our shoulder before it was 
, folded and sealed, this is what you would have read :— 

The clock has just struck twelve. My first letter 
of the New Year shall be to you. . . -* & 

And instead of writing, what have I been doing 
these last ten minutes! Making uncanny scrawls all 
over the sheet. Up in one corner is a dragon with the 
head of a horse. In another, such a tree as never was 
on sea or shore, with a bell swinging from one branch 
and a skull from the next. Here a row of cherub 
heads ; there a waving flight of birds; a profile, a 
steeple, an eye, a jagged blot, a laurel sprig, a Noah’s 
ark, a spiral—running round and round, in and out, 
with manifold convolutions, like the long, lithe ribbon 
with which the Japanese juggler filled all the glittering 
air about him, at the Town Hall, the other night. 

I think I see you smiling over the rude array. Yet 
are they to me full of spiritual significance—yes, full as 
the weird, wise picture reveries of Blake and Vedder. 

And what do they mean ? 

They mean that after the noisy stroke of the clock, 
in that solemn hush wherein the New Year was born, 
there came such a rush of associations, such a flood of 
memories, such awe and wonder, that when I thought 
to write to you there were no words, only those queer 
scratches and outlines; those handwritings on the 
wall, whose interpretation you are awaiting. 

They mean—The seasons as they roll, seed-time and 
harvest, the mystery of life, the greater mystery of 
death, 

They mean : 

What a strange thing it is, this living in cycles ; 
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this beginning every morning and every week and 
every year. The men of science, you know, are talk- 
ing about it, nowadays,—the Law of Periodicity,— 
and they find it in every part ; in the heavens and in 
the earth; in the elements, in business, in disease, in 
accident, in society, in religion. The sensation of 
having passed through certain present circumstances 
before—some say it is a previous existence repeating 
itself in this, The world, like the Genii in the fairy 
stories, long ago bowed down, saying: ‘* Behold me, 
henceforth and forever Slave of the Rinc!” The 
sign and seal are everywhere—the secret who shall dis- 
cover? for it is the secret of the heart-beat, and lies 
close hidden near the impenetrable sources of life. 

And another thing is strange—the growing old with 
the years. The debatable land between boyhood and 
manhood—what a queer country—full of masquerades, 
and surprises, and wonderings. Do you remember 
how unreal it all seemed? ‘* Good sirs, if you knew 
what a boy it was, how quickly you would point to yon 
door!” After a while the line was passed, It grew 
—this manhood, this responsibility of age—to be an 
old story. But there is a new debatable land, ’twixt 
middle and old age. The same strange feeling comes 
with the gray hairs and the deeper wrinkles. 

From the car window, one morning in the autuma, 
I saw hoar-frost on the green grass. 

** And, haply, round the Eternal Throne 
Heaven’s pitying angels shall not ask 


For that last look the world hath knowp— 
But for the face behind the mask.” 





Do you remember the old times—New-Year’s Eve at 
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ing in the pot! 


hardness. 


in the candle-light ? 
and the fun ! 





‘*Happy New Year”? 
friends we all were in those days! 





the Hall ?—the big, dark-cornered kitchen, and the 
great ‘‘range,’’ and the molasses bubbling and boil- 
Then the pans set in a simmering 
row upon the snow; and how we ran out, again and 
again, and burnt our fingers inetesting the sweet stuff’s 
Do you remember how we took the dark, 
soft masses of candy into our buttered palms, and 
pulled and pulled till the brittle threads flashed golden 
O the chasing, and the shouting, 
And do you remember how, as the mid- 
night hour grew near, we crowded around him who 
held the watch, and each * caught ” all, with a ringing 
And what true and loving 


Yet I know very well that if you and I wanted a 
jolly time again, like that unforgettable night at the 
Hall, we would not care to bring together just the 


same old, jolly crowd—even were all among 


living. 


the 


There are forms and faces and voices that 


would have been strange to us that night—and now, they 
have crowded out the old—crowded out some, not all. 


Alas, we say, for human friendship! 
change, how soon forget! 


How soon we 
The dearest and nearest in 


those old times—how they filled, and satisfied, and 


blessed us, 


We love themstill, but it is for what 
they were.to us, not for what they are to us now. 


And are we fickle then? Are we little or false be- 


cause the old friendships are not the same ? 
No, we are not false, we are not fickle! 


It is sad, 


yes, sad indeed, if while we have been growing, they 
have stood still. It would be sadder yet if through the 
fiery ordeal of the years we had passed with no new self- 
knowledge—no bettering from the errors and the 


anguish, 
us, but in their narrower lives. 
false! 
the truth that includes all, 


The blame, if any there be, lies not with 
No, we are not 
We are true—true to ourselves, and that is 


I’m sorry, Old Fellow, you’ re so far off. It’s mighty 
lonely in the big house, at this time o’night ; all are 
asleep but myself, and I belicve I’m in the dumps. 


Barring the sadness there 


is in remembering, I 


think it’s very much the same feeling of depression 
that comes to us sometimes in our beds, in the early 


morning. 


How fearfully blue everything looks then— 


how pitilessly the labor and care and trouble of the 
brazen day confront us. A little while ago I was 
sitting by the fender, tracing in the ashes, with the 


brass nose of the bellows, the new date—1871. 
ashes! thought I. An ill omen for the stranger! 


In 
So 


I tried to blow the figures away—when lo! the ‘strong 
breath upon them wrought a marvellous transforma- 
tion—in letters of living light the new year glowed 


and flushed upon the hearth. 


A blessed omen may it prove—for your home and 


for mine ! 


There, Old Boy—I have written you a long letter ; 
but it would have been thrice—yes, thirty times—as 


long if I had interpreted all. 
Happy New Year ! 








Good-night, and a 





**Ir Charles Dickens was a heathen, then let us 
all be heathens—if we can ’’—said the woman who lec- 
tured in the ** Lyceum Course”’ at the Town Hail last 
night. 

Did they know what they were doing ?—those men 
who disturbed the sacred places of sorrow by their 
narrow, noisy questionings. Did they know of what 
renown they were robbing Christianity ? 

For while his may not have been the perfect life— 
his the perfect books; while he may huve lacked in 
many things—missed somewhat of appreciation and 
experience in certain directions—yet, if all the sweet 
humanities, all that is hearty and sympathetic 
and cheery; if all the fervent, effectual protest 
against cant and wrong and oppression; if all the 
good that there is in this man’s writings is something 
foreign to Christianity, then shall we blame the world 
if it inquire curiously into a state of heathenism so 
gracious and benign ? 

** Was Dickens a Christian ?” 

What is the religion of Christ, and who shall tell 
the number of his disciples ? 

As we glanced out of the western window just now, 
wondering, we thought of the gate that stood, yeirs 
ago, upon an invisible line of separation between the 
lawn and the garden, The last remaining relic of a 
fence long since removed—it was formed of a couple 
of painted wooden pillars, reaching higher than a 
man’s head, and braced a-top by a frail cross-piece. 
We passed this way sometimes in reaching the garden, 
but there was wider entrance on either side, The 
posts were ancient, and worm-eaten, and rickety, and 
would have been taken down with the fence, had they 
not made friends with a honeysuckle vine that clam- 
bered up and covered them with its grace and protec- 
tion, 

So rickety that one morning after a gusty night 
we looked out of the window, and lo! the gate-posts 
had fallen, the honeysuckle blooms were dragged in 
the dust. 

** Alas, alas!’’ said Theodosia ; ‘‘how can we ever 
get into the garden again !” 





THE array of pictures at the Winter Exhibition of 
the National Academy of Design is rather meagre 
both as to extent and merit. But there are some 
paintings on the walls it is worth your while to know, 
For, after you have admired whatever is admirable in 
color and composition in Bouguereau’s ‘‘ Orestes Pur- 
sued by the Furies,” you can turn your back upon its 
splendid conventionalities, and the unendurable horror 
of the bare mother-breast in which the knife is plung- 
ed; what is better—you can turn your back upon cer- 
tain other things, still less to be endured by gods or 
men, from Fagnani and those of that ilk—and you 
may sit and gaze your fill into this ‘* Landscape” by 
Troyon ; into this still, shadowy pool ; into these dim, 
living woods, Do you not. feel the cool, damp air 
upon your brow ; is there not the rich perfume of grass 
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and decaying leaves ; are there not truth, and worship, 
and peace? 

There are other pictures that you must not miss. 
Among these a bey “ Playing on the Jews-harp,”’ a 
head you will not soon forget—torn straw hat, but 
the soul of a musician, and the joy of one, in its sweet 
face. 


THIs dainty little volume of Verses, by ‘‘ H. H.,” 
with its red edges, and old-style lettering, and crisp 
leaves—what hum of insects; what flutter of wings 
and whisper of trees; what breath of fields and flow- 
ers; what blue summer sky it brings to us, here by the 
winter fireside ! 


** Such couch, such canopy, such floor, 
Such royal banquet spread ; 
Such music through the open door, 
So little said. 


So much bestowed and understood, 
Such flavored courtesy, 

And only kings of unmixed blood 
For company. 


Such rhythmic tales of ancient lores, 
Of sweet and hidden things, 

Rehearsed by sacred troubadours 
On tireless wings.” 


There is a strange, delicious little story by Erck- 
mann-Chatrian, of a blind peasant girl whose intense 
sympathy with all plants and insects gave her some 
fine new sense which more than supplied the place of 
that of which she had been deprived. ‘* The Queen 
of the Bees” she was called—they all knew and ac- 
knowledged her—her myriad winged subjects ; and she 
knew them every one; thrilled with their joys and suf- 
fered their sorrows, The girl knew, too, all the flow- 
ers—not only as those who have eyes may know them, 
but in a mysterious intimacy; for hours she would sit 
and talk with her wee friends, 

It is a mere fancy sketch z, the pretty French story— 
but the poet of these Verses has brought to the mak- 
ing of them just such a knowledge and fellowship :— 


“*O chilly night,’ I said, ‘no friend thou hast 
For me, and morn is far,’ when lo! a shout 
Of joy, and riding up as one rides late, 
My friend fell on my neck just in the gate. 
* You got my message then?’ 
* No message, sweet, 
Save my own eyes’ desire your eyes to meet.’ 
* You saw no swallow and no bee before 
You came?’ 
‘I do remember past my door 
There brushed a bird and bee. O, dearer presage 
Than I had dreamed ! You sent by them a message?’ ” 


“ Each day I find new coverlids 
Tucked in, and more sweet eyes shut tight ; 
Sometimes the viewless mother bids 
Her ferns kneel down, full in my sight ; 
I hear their chorus of ‘ good-night’ ; 
And half I smile and half I weep, 
Listening while they lie ‘ down to sleep.’” 


And as we read on—‘‘ My House not Made with 
Wands,” “ Wooed,”” “ Won,” “My Strawberry,” 





** Tides ”—how clear it is that this poet has won the 
secret of the woods and of the waves; that nature has 
kept back nothing (that may be told) from so reve- 
rent a student and worshipper. Was there ever a 
delicater sense of her subtile alchemy; a tenderer 
sympathy ; a truer interpretation ? 

How surely will the soul most sensitive to the 
** flavored courtesy’’ of the wilderness have deepest 
appreciation of the graces that transcend those. Here 
are locusts and wild honey; but here, too, are the 
better sacraments of friendship, love, religion, 


WE think General Rochambeau understood some- 
thing about his subject when he wrote to Lafayette 
that brief but comprehensive essay on the French Sol- 
dier. The hot-blooded young Marquis had been fret- 
ting at the inaction of the army in Rhode Island, in 
the summer of 1780. 

‘* Permit an old father, my dear Marquis,” said the 
gracious veteran, ‘‘to answer you as a dear son, whom 
he loves and esteems very highly. You must know me 
sufficiently to be aware that I do not need urging for- 
ward, and that at my age, when a man, controlled by 
circumstances, takes a position founded on good rea- 
sons, both political and military, no remonstrances 
possible can lead to a change without a positive order 
from my General. But I am happy to say that General 
Washington tells me in his despatches that my views 
agree substantially with his own, regarding all those 
circumstances which might allow us to take an offensive 
course, We differ only on a few details, where the 
shortest explanation—and certainly his orders—will 
remove every difficulty. You are mortified, as a 
Frenchman, my dear friend, when you see an English 
fleet, with a marked superiority of force, blockading 
here our own squadron. But console yourself; the 
port of Brest has been blockaded these two months 
past by an English fleet, which has prevented the sail- 
ing of our second division. If you had taken part in 
the two last wars, you would have heard of little else 
but these blockades, Our naval commanders will, I 
trust, avenge these momentary mortifications. 

“It is all very well, my dear Marquis,’’—and here 
comes the essay, so remarkable in the light of the pre- 
sent,—‘‘to believe the French soldier invincible. But 
I am going to confide to you a great secret, the result 
of forty years’ experience: no men are more easily 
beaten when they lose confidence in their leaders ; and 
they lose that confidence immediately when they find 
themselves sacrificed to mere personal interest or ambi- 
tion. If I have been happy in preserving this confi- 
dence myself, I owe the fact to the most scrupulous 
examination of my conscience, I may say that of the 
fifteen thousand men, or about that number, of different 
grades, who have been killed or wounded under my or- 
ders in the severest actions, I cannot reproach myself 
with having caused the death of a single one, for pur- 
poses of my own.” 
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FURS. 


‘A GREEN yule,” says the old proverb, ‘ makes a fat 
kirk-yard.” Rarely has a greener yule been known 
than that through which we lately passed. From all parts 
of the country came reports of vegetable anachron- 
isms: dandelions in December, apple-blossoms six 
months before (or after) date, and green-pea patches 
where never peas waved before! ‘‘ Portents dire” 
these to ice-men and stove-men, to furnace-tinkerers 
and grate-setters, to dealers in wood and coal, and 
all the thousand and one people whose bread and 
butter depend upon the inclemency of the win- 
ter. But to one class of persons, usually unplea- 
santly affected by a pleasant season, this has most un- 
expectedly proved favorable and brought with it comfort 
instead of dismay. We refer to our friends the Fur- 
riers, who, in spite of the thermometer, have been 
driving a brisk trade in consequence of the popular de- 
mand for fur as a trimming for ladies’ cloaks and 
dresses. 

The most fashionable furs for this purpose are Rus- 
sia sable for velvet, and seal and black marten for cloth 
or cashmere. The seal sets—comprising jacket, muff, 
boa, and cap—are also much worn, even for the deepest 
mourning, replacing Astrakan and Persiani, Persian 
lamb trimmed with seal is also brought. For muffs 


and boas, as well as trimmings, the long-haired furs are 


much in vogue. Mink and ermine are fassés, and their 
prices correspondingly lessened. Ermine, ‘‘ the royal 
fur,” is now probably the cheapest in the market, if we 
except Astrakan and squirrel. 

Black marten is the great novelty of the season. Our 
readers in the country will be amused to hear that this is 
a euphonious synonym, invented by the dealers, for that 
animal known to science as ‘* Mfephitis Americana ;”" 
to the less learned as—the skunk ! Accustomed as they 
are to rise betimes, like Mr, Gray’s young man, and 
‘meet the sun upon the upland lawn,”’ they are fami- 
liar with the trail left by this charming little beast 
upon the early gale, and will stare to think of his 
becoming the object of a popular furor. With all 
his faults, however, his fur, it must be confessed, is ex- 
tremely handsome—long, soft, and glossy, of a tint 
which shades from umber brown to rich black, and is 
not unlike the Russian sable. The skins are sent 
abroad and deodorized by a German process, so as to 
be, if not exactly agreeable, at least not obnoxious, 
Dire and dreadful whispers have reached us, however, 
to the effect that, exposed to damp air or a very hot 
room, the fur—but no ! we forbear. 

“Zibillon,” arich dark fur, with a submixture of 
gray in its long hair, is another nouveauté, and comes 
to us Rocky-Mountainward. This fur has been for 
years an article of exportation to Europe, but until 
the setting in of the present fashion has been little 
known in this country. It is rather a costly fur, bear- 





ing some resemblance to Russia sable, and possesses a 
slight animal odor not altogether pleasant. 

For school-girls the Siberian squirrel sets are suita- 
ble and inexpensive. We have lately seen muffs and 
tippets trimmed with wide Astrakan fringe of the same 
shade of gray, the effect of which was extremely pretty. 


WINDOW BOXES, 


WHEN Winter has taken possession of the outside 
world, whirled the last leaf from the vine, seared the 
grasses, and hidden even the ever green branches in snow, 
then window boxes begin their reign. It is pleasant 
to glance from the fire and see them basking in the 
sunshine—green mossy banks, simulating the vanished 
Summer, Nor need the plants be costly nor the 
boxes of expensive material. 
leaves, a few trailing creepers and a spike or two of 
flowers, and the effect must be charming, whether 
framed in enamel or zinc, in ebony or deal. And for 
those who are ambitious only of such effect, there are 
a dozen cheap and feasible methods of securing it. 

The box may be of tin, painted green, or of common 
white pine, stained and oiled, with a strip of moulding, 
or a few lichens and fir-cones tacked on by way of or- 
nament, Or, prettier still, it may be turned into a 
rustic affair by covering it with narrow horizontal 
lengths of rough-barked wood. Birch boughs or 
laurel, or both alternating, will answer, halved length- 
wise with the saw, and cut into sections to fit the box, 
the shelf which supports it being edged with the same. 
Or a gayly colored affair may be made with narrow 
strips of oilcloth, finished off with a wooden moulding 
at top and bottom, a set pattern being chosen, of 
bright solid colors, like the tiles which are so much in 
vogue for more expensive arrangements. 
case, unless the window-seat is of unusual width, a 
strong pine shelf must be adjusted in the recess to sup- 
port the box, and the edge which fronts the room must 
be ornamented or stained to match. 

The one essential of window gardening is sux. That 
secured, the rest is easy. A south window, with a shade 
which can be raised or lowered at pleasure, is best. 

The box provided and the shelf set, begin operations 
by a bottom layer of broken charcoal. 

It is well to have the larger plants in pots, both for 
convenience of removal and to obviate the need of 
box drainage, which is a troublesome thing in a parlor. 
Set the pots on top of the charcoal, arranging accord- 
ing to fancy, but keeping the taller plants im the middle, 
Free, hardy bloomers, such as fuchsias, tea-roses, gera- 
niums,—scarlet, rose, and white,—carnations, Chinese 
primroses, do better in the house, as a general thing, 
than tropical ferns and bigonias, which are so temptingly 
beautiful in conservatories and perish so quickly out of 
them. One or two foliage plants also, a Coleus, 
“* Aturanthus,” or a silver-leaved myrtle, will be pret- 
ty, and two or three German and English ivies, Fillin 


Given fresh mosses and 
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around the pots with light friable soil, one-fifth sand, 
and smooth the top over so as to cover the pots. 
Now, into the interstices you may tuck smaller plants 
—mignonette, lobelia, sweet alyssum, crocus and jonquil 
bulbs, ivy, geranium, moneywort. There should be a 
madeira vine or two to arch the window and twinkle 
across the upper panes. Last of all, cover the surface 
with mosses fresh from the woods, amid whose roots 
will be tangled all sorts of sweet wild things, partridge 
berry, tiny ferns, cranberry vine, and a dozen more. 
Water well and sprinkle the surface every day with a 
fine rose or a whisk broom. Later in the season, as 
some plant grows yellow or dull, you can lift it out 
carefully and insert a new one; a hyacinth with white 
or purple bells, a tall spiked heath, a baby cactus, or 
Jerusalem cherry with fruit of coral; and the sudden 
brightening of the whole, by virtue of the new addition, 
will startle you into fresh pleasure, like the lovely sur- 
prises of the spring. 

The water used for the plants should be tempered 
slightly when the weather is very cold. It is a good plan 
to keep a wet sponge hidden somewhere about the box, 
All furnace-warmed houses are dry, and the more 
water evaporated into the air the better. Evapori- 
zers of unglazed clay for the registers are of great assis- 
tance, They are made to hold a gallon, and will eva- 
porate that quantity of water daily in the register of an 
ordinary furnace. ‘‘ Inspiration,’’ and good humor, 
too, are very apt to “‘go down through that hole in 
the floor,” as nerves and temper give way under the 
strain of dry heat, and the addition of four quarts of 
moisture daily to the air of the sitting-room in which 
you live, will be found of sensible benefit to your 
plants, your furniture, and yourself. 


STATIONERY. 


THERE is no more useless thing in the world, consid- 
ered fer se, and without regard to its cortents, than a 
note paper which has been written upon. If it holds 
a line from the beloved one, a promise to pay, a poem, 
a recipe, it may secure a brief existence; if not, it is 
cast aside, a disregarded thing, of no earthly use to 
anybody. 

And yet in the production and purchase of these 
ephemeral luxuries large sums of money are yearly 
spent, Every season sees some new device in shape 
or style. ‘“‘ From graveto gay, from lively to severe,” 
the costly whim ranges. Now a square sheet, now an 
oblong, rules the day ; of satin smoothness one month, 
rough as shagreen the next; with initials and mono- 
grams of every design and shade, and envelopes as 
multiform as Proteus. A guide is required to compre- 
hend, and a fortune to follow, the exigence of Fashion. 

The novelty this winter is *‘ tint.” The note, which 
when first glanced at appears white, on closer examina- 
tion reveals, so to speak, a faint perfume of color; 
blushes inaudible pink or delicatest lilac, or shadows 
forth the faintest green. And the monogram .which 
crowns the sheet is to the monogram of two years ago 
as the full-fledged summer to the pale spring. No 





longer a mere interlacement of lines—red, blue, or 
black—it is now a work of art,—as intricate, as rich, 
and as costly as an initial letter in an illuminated mis- 
sal. Gold, carmine, ultramarine, umber, royal purple, 
blend therein in soft unison—the writing-desk, when 
opened, glows like a bed of jewels or a fairy flower- 
garden. When opened—Ah !—there’s the rub! It 
is when the test of use is applied to these dainty crea- 
tions that the question arises, ‘* What has the modern 
note-writer to say which is worthy of committal to 
these exquisite pages?” 

For paper cannot enhance thought—it is thought 
which embalms the paper. Shakespeare inscribed his 
sonnets and Sir Philip Sidney his sad melodious lays 
upon sheets so coarse and yellow that our very cooks 
would scorn them. Yet what fragrance, what priceless 
value now hangs about those discolored folios. And 
when upon the luxurious smoothness of the modern 
page we find only the penury of feeling and the pover- 
ty of style, the iil-punctuated, ill-arranged, inelegantly- 
phrased, and meaningless lines which make up the ay- 
erage letter, we are forced to sigh that this inheritance 
of the centuries should not be in the hands of worthier 
beings or applied to worthier uses. 

A fashionable note, whose irregular scrawl has con- 
sumed two of the minikin sheets now in vogue, may 
be fairly computed to have cost at least three times the 
value of its postage stamp and ten of its contents. 
Glancing it over we are forced to frown as we laugh— 
and we recall something once said by Curtis, to the 
effect that it is useless to waste time in acquiring 
mastery over a foreign language, French for example, 
when the mind affords you nothing worth saying in 
your own, English answers as well as purest Tuscan 
if all you desire to express is that the evening is a 
warm one, or “this is a pleasant party.” And so 
with paper. Commercial note is good enough, and too 
good, for the commonplace chit-chat of average corre- 
spondence. And though wit still exists in the world, 
and sense, and poetry, and epigram ; though letters 
are written to-day as bright and forcible as any of 
Madame de Sévigné’s or Walpole’s, still the art of 
letter-writing is confessedly in its decadence, and the 
best examples existing among us are, as a general thing, 
written on plain paper, and sent forth with no waving 
of gorgeous flags or blowing of trumpets. ‘* Good 
wine needs no bush.” Let that content those whom 
an untoward fate compels to “ seal their letters with 
their thumbs” and dispense with a monogram. 


WEDDING CARDS. 


THE newest wedding envelope retains the pocket- 
book flap, but is a trifle smaller and squarer than its 


predecessor, The outside initials are also slightly 
diminished in size. Multifarious cards accompany the 
invitation. There is, first, the Bride’s card; secondly, 
the Bridegroom’ s ; thirdly (if to a stranger), the card of 
the Bride’s Mother; fourthly, the ‘Ceremony ”’ card 
for church ; fifthly, the note paper for the ‘* Reception 
at the house ;” sixthly, the card with the married names 
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in full, and the days on which they will receive in their 
new home ; seventhly, and lastly, a card with ‘* Please 
present this at the door” engraved thereon, which is 
designed to keep uninvited guests from crowding the 
church, and pickpockets from elbowing the silver. 
The whole might be fairly styled the ‘* Coupon” invi- 
tation, and its weight and cost must cause the heart 
of the card engravers to leap for joy. 


THE WORK-BASKET. 


Now that the winter sewing is done and the winter 
hats are trimmed, industrious little fingers all over the 
country will be giving themselves a holiday on fancy 
work, Gay worsteds will replace tape and bobbins on 
many a work-stand, and the crochet hook fight for 
supremacy with the needle and oust it from its place, 
For the benefit of our younger readers, who, living out 
of town, are unable to refresh their ideas from the 
inventions of the embroidering shops, we propose this 
month and next to give a short space for description 
of some of the new devices in fancy work, which may 
furnish agreeable employment for the winter evenings. 

Fire-benches are pretty adjuncts to a hearth rug. 
They are embroidered on canvas, and we recommend 
coarse canvas and the large stitch as being quite as 
effective, and far less troublesome. The strip should 
be four feet long and a foot wide. The pattern may 
be a Persian one or in flowers, with lilies and buds, 
roses, or shaded green leaves; but in either case 
the grounding should correspond in color with the 
carpet and furniture of the room, The bench can be 
made by any carpenter, of common wood, as a trim- 
ming of fringe or gimp tacked round the edge will 
conceal every part of it except the legs, which should 
be turned knobs of walnut. These legs on one side 
should be four inches high, on the other two, thus giv- 
ing a comfortable inclination for the foot to rest upon 
while warming before the fire. The top is slightly 
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stuffed, and the embroidery fastened firmly on it with 
tacks, which in their turn are hidden by the fringe or 
gimp. Silver or gilt tacks are prettiest for fastening 
on the trimming, 

A JEWEL-BASKET. 

The materials for this tasteful little affair are a piece 
of Japanese canvas, one-eighth of a yard square, three 
skeins of worsted, two yards and a half of inch wide 
satin ribbon, a bit of lining silk of the same color, and 
two supports of black walnut, which must be obtained 
from a wood carver, These are thirteen inches in 
height ; one end is finished off with a trefoil, the other 
branches into two feet, and the tops are dove-tailed 
into each other. Embroider the canvas with a simple 
set pattern, line, and make into a little bag, the open 
end being trimmed inside and out with the satin rib- 
bon quilled. Suspend it between the opening, finish 
each end with a bow of the ribbon, and twist the rib- 
bon up either stick, finishing off at the point of junc- 
tion with another bow, 

Its design is to stand upon a bureau and hold ear- 
rings, cuff-buttons, studs, and other little articles of 
jewelry which are apt to be overlooked or lost ifa 
place is not provided for them. 

Very pretty tidies are made nowadays of coarse 
lace embroidered with working cotton. ‘ Minute” 
cotton, No. 4, is commonly used. Run the lace with 
the cotton in groups of rows one inch apart, leaving a 
space two and a half inches wide between the groups. 
Embroider either edge of the stripes thus formed with a 
pointed or Grecian pattern, and in the intervening spaces 
work rows of large dots, or any other set figure which 
strikes your fancy. When done, edge the whole with 
imitation Cluny lace. Sets of pincushion, mats, and 
bureau-cover of this lace over colored silk or cambric 
are effective, and a drapery of the same arranged to 
fall either side the bureau-glass from a black walnut 
ring on top will be found extremely pretty, 
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EDUCATIONAL REPORTS, 

TOUCHED to the quick by the fact made manifest 
by the Paris Exposition of 1867, that continental na- 
tions were excelling her in fields wherein she had been 
supreme, England set herself promptly to investigating 
the cause. She had not far to look. Her successful 
rivals were just those nations which had taken most 
care to provide instruction for their industrial classes ; 
and if she would regain and retain her former position 
in the markets of the world, she must follow her ri- 
vals’ example. The result was an educational awak- 
ening which promises not merely a reform, but a revo- 
lution in the character and scope of popular culture in 
England, 

It is too much to expect any such results from the 
tardy fruit of the United States Commission to the 
Exposition; still the circulation of Commissioner 


Hoyt’s Report on Education (Education in Europe 
and America: a Report on Education, by John W. 
Hoyt, U. S. Commissioner to the Paris Universal Expo- 
sition of 1867. Washington: Govert. Printing Office, 
1870) will go far to correct the mistaken notion so 
prevalent among us, that we are pre-eminently an elu- 
cated people, and by showing us that as a country we 
are educationally a long way behind the more advanc- 
ed countries of Europe, it may help to create the 
needed desire for something better. Even in the de- 
partment of primary education, our special subject of 
vainglory, we are doing but a fraction of the work 
that needs to be done, and are doing that little not 
nearly so well as it is done elsewhere, 

The report begins with a general survey of the edu- 
cational condition of the countries represented at the 
Exposition, first noting the extent of their represen- 
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tation, then giving an outline of their school systems, 
the scope and spirit of their educational policy, and 
the general statistical results. In the fifty pages devo- 
ted to this part of the subject one may get a clearer 
and more comprehensive notion of the educational 
work of the leading civilized nations than in any other 
volume we know of. 

In the special survey of the educational field, to 
which the remainder of the report isdevoted, Mr. Hoyt 
treats separately of Popular Education, primary and 
secondary; Superior General Education as provided 
for by Schools of Letters, Science, and Art; Special 
Education in Industrial Schools, Schools of Applied 
Science, Commercial, Naval and Military Schools, Poly- 
technic Schools, Schools of Medicine, Law,and Theology, 
and Normal Schools; and finally of University Edu- 
cation, closing with a chapter on the leading tenden- 
cies of this department of learning. For the most 
part this portion of the report is composed of summary 
statements of the organization, scope and character of 
the more important institutions in each department. 
It contains a vast amount of information, though 
hardly in a shape to be generally read. 

Our own educational deficiencies are nowhere more 
apparent than in the department of special education, 
—just the field which one would naturally expect to 
find the *‘ practical” Yankee most zealous in cultivating. 
So long as our standards were low and our artistic 
requirements simple, the native tact and handiness of 
our artisans answered every purpose. But with the 
increasing demand for artistic workmanship, in addition 
to mere serviceableness in our manufactures, we must 
either educate our workmen for their work, or see them 
outstripped by men of foreign training. Among the 
grave errors and omissions of our educational system 
(as we miscall our unsystematic efforts at popular 
teaching) specially exposed by the report, the most 
prominent are the annual waste of some millions of 
dollars on school buildings, not one in a thousand of 
which has any regard for the conditions necessary to 
the physical, moral, and mental health of the children ; 
the almost utter lack of proper means of ventilating 
school-rooms; the absence of any general regulation 
of the work done in the schools; the lack of oral 
teaching, and illustrative teaching by means of models 
of mechanism and the like ; the absence of musical and 
industrial recreation ; the almost exclusive devotion to 
cram; the lack of care in the selection of primary 
teachers, and the failure to make the profession of 
teaching sufficiently remunerative to enlist and retain 
the best quality of service; the unpractical character 
of our high school teaching, and the irresponsible 
character of the most ‘of our private instruction ; the 
lack of supplementary agencies, as evening schools and 
schools for the cultivation of art in its industrial rela- 
tions; the waste of time and money on pretentious 
**colleges”’ poorly officered and equipped; the—but 
it is useless to enumerate. In every department of 
education tending to make men efficient as workmen 
and valuable as citizens the report shows us to be more 





or less grievously deficient. In the higher depart- 
ments we have quite as little ground for self-gratula- 
tion, ‘*When we confess,” says Mr. Hoyt, “that 
the academical department of the oldest and most 
advanced of our American Universities is entitled to 
rank scarcely higher than the German Gymnasium, 
whose certificate is essential to admission to the central 
and foundation faculty of the German University ; 
that the average graduate, fresh from some of our 
most noted scientific schools, could hardly pass the 
entrance examination at any of the European poly- 
technicums; and that the terms of admission to all 
our university professional schools, and the meagreness 
of the courses of study prescribed as requisite to the 
degrees they confer, are justly a reproach to the 
intelligence of our people, and a laughing-stock with 
those who understand them in the Old World, it should 
be with profound sympathy for the many self-sacrificing 
scholars of America who are struggling to insure to 
their respective institutions, and to America superior 
education, a more honorable career, The reproach is 
chiefly with the governments and the people who 
refuse the necessary means.” 

And not only are we thus falling behind other na- 
tions in intelligence, but behind ourselves. Illiteracy 
is increasing among us, not only from the influx of un- 
taught foreigners, but from native growth. The 
paper on Illiteracy in the United States, in the report 
of Commissioner Eaton (Report of the Commissioner 
of Education for the Year 1870, Washington: Govt, 
Printing Office) affords a most humiliating picture of 
our weakness and danger from this source. It cannot 
be too widely read, As a whole, this report is not so 
discouraging. There are indications of an increasing 
desire in all quarters for wider and more efficient 
schooling for all classes, and that is a hopeful sign. 
There is also a manifest disposition to see things as 
they are, even if not altogether agreeable, and that is 
another hopeful sign. The report proper occupies 
some eighty pages, surveying the educational work of 
the different States and Territories, the relations of edu- 
cation to the Indians and the Chinese ; woman’s in- 
terest in education; the relations of education and 
labor ; half time and evening schools; higher institu- 
tions of learning, etc., etc. The remainder of the 
volume, some five hundred pages, is devoted to ab- 
stracts of State and municipal school reports, statisti- 
cal tables, and a number of contributed articles, of va- 
rying merit, touching the work of public education 
at home and abroad. The value of the statistics is 
seriously impaired by the lack of agreement in the 
character of the information given in the State reports, 
but that is not a matter yet under the control of the 
Bureau. Considering the limited force of the Bureau, 
and the subordinate position it occupies, the report is 
quite creditable, Its contrast with the bulky volume, 
whose dead weight crushed the Department of Educa- 
tion, will revive the hope that the efforts of the Na- 
tional Government, on behalf of education, will not be 
fruitless of good results, 
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HISTORY AND BIOGRAPHY, 


The fourth volume of Theodor Mommsen’s History 
of Rome (Charles Scribner & Co.) completes one of 
the most important publications of the day. As an 
original investigator, equally at home in the classic 
writers and in the more obscure inscriptions which 
have come down to us from antiquity, Dr. Mommsen 
has few rivals and no superior. No historian since 
Niebuhr has exhibited greater independence of thought, 
or more courage in attacking inveterate error. Many 
readers will be disposed to question the soundness of 
the criteria according to which the current stories re- 
lating to the infant days of the city are judged and re- 
jected. But if Mommsen’s Rome is not the place in 
which to look for a recital of the fabulous marvels of 
Romulus and Remus, of the flames playing about the 
head of the infant Servius Tullius, or of the chivalric 
self-devotion of Regulus, the reader in search of a 
spirited, accurate, and consistent narrative of the au- 
thentic history of Rome will not be disappointed here, 
Among the Germans there are few writers that possess 
more of that peculiar faculty of dramatizing which con- 
stitutes one of the most fascinating qualities of a his- 
torian. Probably to a majority of readers the last 
volume will seem the most entertaining of all. If it 
treats of a degenerate community, fitted by its own in- 
ordinate luxury and wide-spread corruption for the 
tyranny by which it was soon to be enslaved, it is also 
a well-told story of thrilling incidents, The actors 
upon the stage are world-renowned personages, their 
parts important episodes in the fortunes of the most 
powerful nation of ancient times; and so striking are 
the costumes, so life-like the play, that even those who 
are most familiar with the action will watch with at- 
tention the progress of the drama onward to the catas- 
trophe for which they are already prepared. The 
value of this American edition is greatly enhanced by 
an index at once exhaustive and scientific. Strange as 
it may seem, the English editions have nothing what- 
ever beyond the most meagre table of contents pre- 
fixed to each volume. 

The Story of a Workingman’s Life (Oakley, 
Mason & Co.) is an autobiography of an Englishman 
who emigrated to this country in his youth, and follow- 
ing his trade, sought occupation in various places 
East, West, North, and South. Converted from a 
skeptic to a Christian believer, he resorted to a theo- 
logical seminary for training that should fit him to be- 
come a missionary, when he sailed under the auspices 
of the American Baptist Missionary Union and began 
a long career, not yet finished, of manifold labors, 
and, especially among the Karens, of almost miracu- 
lous success as a teacher of the Gospel to the Asiatic 
heathen. The crowded story is told in a style of sin- 
gular clearness, directness, and simplicity, relieved with 
frequent touches of a quaint humor, very racy of the 
character of the man. It is a thoroughly noble book, 
full of wholesome incentive and suggestion to young 
men. It should command wide attention, Dr, Fran- 





cis Mason is a name to be remembered with that of 
Adoniram Judson as a Christian missionary, and 
with that of Benjamin Franklin, almost, as a kind of 
mechanic Ulysses. 

Washington Irving retains his strong and full hold 
upon the affections of his countrymen. Putnam & 
Sons have lately brought out popular abridgments by 
this author of the Lives of Columbus and of Washing- 
ton, than which we know of no books so adapted to in- 
struct and entertain auspiciously American boys. Incon- 
junction with Lippincott & Co., Putnam & Sons have 
also issued a new and more beautiful edition of Irving’s 
Complete Works, which forms a most desirable na- 
tional gift-book, while the interest excited and the 
pleasure afforded by our endeared pioneer author’s 
Life and Letters, as edited by his nephew, have in- 
duced the publishers to issue a three volume edition in 
the most attractive shape, . 


FICTION, 


Among the novels of the season, With Fate 
against Him, by Amanda M. Douglas, from the 
press of Sheldon & Co., is specially praiseworthy as 
marking a great advance in this writer, whose previous 
stories have depended for their effect much upon ‘‘sen- 
sation,’’ Discarding all adventitious methods of 
awakening an interest in the reader, she here con- 
structs a work of fiction, which, without becoming 
didactic, powerfully impresses us with a deep underly- 
ing lesson of life, and which with comparatively few 
materials keeps curiosity alive from the beginning to 
the end. The plot is admirably contrived to withhold 
the secret of the drama till the unfolding of the dénoue- 
ment, Traits of character and gifts of blood, long 
wandering in an Arethusa stream through succcessive 
generations, are made to reappear and find impersona- 
tion in the principal characters, which are drawn with 
a firm hand. Some of these characters are yet strange- 
ly improbable, and for a considerable time, as the nar- 
rative proceeds, we seem to be reading of English so- 
cial life, a deception to which the very names they 
bear, and the purple tint of aristocracy in the opening 
chapter, lend assistance. The style is remarkably 
vigorous and incisive, and bears evidence everywhere 
of sincerity, giving assurance that the writer has at 
least been true to her own convictions and kept faith 
with her heart. 

Mr. Bayard Taylor’s novel of Foseph and His 
Friend, is a book of a different kind, addressed to 
a less numerous class of readers—those who prefer 
the pleasing manner in which a story is told to 
ingenuity of plot or extravagance in incident. It 
is a very quiet story, indeed, of simple country life, 
but it never relapses into dulness, and it will teach 
the ethical purpose of the writer more effectually than 
a highly wrought romance could do, though it were 
ever so exciting. Messrs, George P. Putnam & Sons 
have published it in an attractive form. 

A sillier story than 7he Vivian Romance, by Morti- 
mer Collins (Harper & Brothers), has rarely been 
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published. Mr. Collins is master of a rapid and lively 
style, but his incidents are in the highest degree impro- 
bable, and his heroes and heroines are absurd sublimi- 
ties of fashion. 

We are pleased to see a new edition of that remark- 
able New England story, Judd’s Margaret, published 
by Roberts Bros., of Boston. The best evidence of 
the individuality of the tale and its dramatic power, or, 
at least, of its intense characterization, may be found 
in the fact that it inspired the best artistic illustrations 
which any American work has ever received from a 
native artist, And yet, when Darley’s beautiful de- 
signs appeared, comparatively few of their admirers 
were acquainted with the tale of which those pictur- 
esque outlines were the appropriate complement. Mr. 
Judd had a psychological insight, a descriptive and 
sympathetic power far beyond his literary culture and 
his artistic descriptions.. Accordingly, the force and 
flavor of Afargaret is rough and wild, but intensely 
true and pathetic. If the finish and the style were 
equal to the conception, the work would be a classic 
local romance ; as it is, it is an original, primitive, and 
powerful study of life and character naively execu- 
ted. 


CHILDREN’S BOOKS, 


The number of juvenile publications is, perhaps, no 
greater this season than usual, but the proportion of 
good ones in the list is gratifyingly large. 

Jacob Abbott’s volumes of stories and juvenile his- 
tories would make quite a little library in themselves, 
and yet he seems as fresh and new as ever in the two 
concluding numbers of the Juno Stories, Funo on 
a Fourney and Herbert (Dodd & Mead, publish- 
ers). His stories breathe morals, and thereby teach 
them, in the only possible way. These, like ail the 
others of his works, are wholesome throughout, which 
is far more than can be said of many of the books pub- 
lished for the little people. Albeit they are as absorb- 
ingly interesting as any reasonable boy or girl could 
wish, 

Of a very different style, but scarcely less valuable, 
is What She Could, by the author of The Wide, Wide 
World, who has found at last, in the production of 
children’s stories, the literary field for which her genius 
best fits her. The present story is pleasing and health- 
ful in tone, and carries with it a sound lesson for bud- 
ding intellects. 

Equally valuable are the teachings of Heinrich 
Zschokke, in Labor Stands on Golden Feet, of which 
Dodd & Mead publish a translation, It is not a child’s 
book particularly, and we venture the prediction that 
its grown-up readers will be quite as numerous as those 
of smaller stature. Its author traces a family history 
through three generations, with the sole purpose of 
pointing the one moral expressed in the title of his book. 
The interest of the story is thoroughly well maintained 
to the last, without the introduction of a solitary inci- 
dent unworthy the general aim of the work. 

_ Leavitt & Allen Brothers contribute three very 





handsome volumes, from the pen of Mrs. Frederick 
Field, constituting the By-and-By series, with which 
the little people may well be pleased. They are By- 
and-By, I Didn't Hear, and J Forgot. They are thor- 
oughly wholesome in character, and a shade above 
their class in point of literary merit. 

In the Drayton Hall series, which consists of three 
volumes, entitled, respectively, Christy’s Grandson, 
Allan Haywood, and Lawrence Bronson’s Victory, 
we have something of a very different character. 
There is nothing positively objectionable in the stories, 
but their negative faults are numerous. There is a 
decided want of ability to interest children, on the 
part of their author, and their teaching of moral and 
religious truth is too didactic in manner—too much in 
the style of clerical exhortations. We make no kind 
of objection to the truths so solemnly announced ; we 
only say their expression will do no good whatever, be- 
cause the children will inevitably skip them. The books 
will be pronounced dry by every healthy boy and girl 
who may read them, 

Robert Carter & Brothers, who publish the Dray- 
ton Hall series, give us, also, four more volumes of 
Flowerets, which are simple, childlike, and pleasant in 
their style, with no particular merit or demerit in a lit- 
erary sense. A more pretentious volume, from the 
same publishers, is Down the Steps, which is intended 
for somewhat older children, and is pretty good in its 
way, as is its companion volume Conant Farm, from 
the same author. 

A noteworthy feature in our juvenile literature is 
the large number of reprints from foreign works, which 
seek a place among the varied progeny of our exten- 
sive corps of American writers for children. Of this 
class is a sweet, sad story called Nel/y’s Dark Days, 
by Hesba Stretton, from Dodd & Mead. Jvan and 
Vasilesa, from the Presbyterian Board of Publica- 
tion, is a story of life in modern Russia. It is a 
simply and well written story, of small pretensions 
and considerable merit. Little Folks Astray is 2 
mere negation. It is an insipid story, insipidly told. 
In the Can and Can’t series, from Leavitt & Allen 
Brothers, pleasant little stories are pleasantly told, ana 
good lessons are inculcated by the thoroughly practi- 
cal system of indirection which marks the best books 
of this class—though we could wish these volumes a 
better literary style. Inthe Springdale Stories there 
is somuch of the modern novel mingled with so muck 
of fascinating cant, that children cannot well fail to be 
both interested and injured by their perusal. There is 
little in the volumes to commend, and much to cen- 
sure, Of a different and more wantonly bad sort are 
Pinks and Blues, and the Proverb Stories, which 
are simply dime novels and sensational newspaper re- 
ports done over again, and seasoned with pious max- 
ims for the benefit of the children. 


SCIENCE AND THEOLOGY. 


The scientific discussion so long prevalent in regard 
to the alleged discrepancy between geological facts 
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and the Scriptural theory of creation, finds, in this 
handsomely printed volume, by Rev. Dr. Malloy, of 
St. Patrick’s College at Maynooth (Geology and Re- 
velation, Putnam & Sons), a valuable and interesting 
illustration. The author, convinced that there could 
be no absolute contradiction between the truths of 
science and religion, studied geology to solve the pro- 
blem for himself, and in so doing prepared an exposi- 
tion of the subject more attractive and authentic than 
those of many writers of higher scientific pretensions, 
The introduction by Prof. Dana adds to the claim of 
the work, which embodies a large amount of geological 
information, and is written in a very candid and clear 
style, abounds with admirable woodcuts illustrating 
the text, and is altogether a very pleasing and sug- 
gestive addition to the popular history of modern 
science, 

Rev. Dr. Broaddus, of South Carolina, has written 
one of the least conventional and one of the most entire- 
ly sensible books on Homiletics that has ever appeared. 
His treatise on the Preparation and Delivery of 
Sermons (Smith, English & Co.) covers the whole field 
of a minister’s public duty. 

The seventh volume of Lange's Commentary 
(Charles Scribner & Co.) is devoted to Galatians, 
Ephesians, Philippians, and Colossians, and is charac- 
terized by that German thoroughness, comprehensive- 
ness, and exhaustiveness that have already placed the 
work at the head of exegetical literature. 

Dr. Hanna’s Life of Christ (Carters), now com- 
plete in five volumes, is marked by the evenness 
and unintermittent brilliancy of style which is charac- 
teristic of the author, and which makes his book de- 
lightful if read piece-meal, but a little tiresome if 
read in course. 

One marked feature of theological study at the pres- 
ent time is the division of labor. Not bodies of divin- 
ity, but monographs. Zhe Theology of Christ, from 
His Own Words, by Joseph P. Thompson (Charles 
Scribner & Co.), is a careful, able, elaborate study of 
the subject indicated by the title, 


MISCELLANEOUS, 


Messrs. Sheldon & Co. have reproduced, as appro- 
priate to the time, under the title of Zhe Destroy- 
er of the Second Empire, the well-known Nafoleon 
le Petit of Victor Hugo. Now that the late Emperor 
of France is in disgrace at Wilhelmshéhe, with none so 
poor to do him reverence, it seems almost cruel’ to 
taunt him, henceforth harmless, with the bitter epi- 
grams of his brilliant assailant of twenty years ago 
(not quite, for it was in 1852 that Napoleon le Petit 
















































was first published); but it is marvellous how like 
prophecy seem what were thought only the rhapsodies 
of a political dreamer, now that we read them by 
the light of France in flames, 

The 4Eneid in Modern American (Winsted Her- 
ald Office, Winsted, Conn.), except that it is a frag- 
ment, representing but two books of the original, is 
adequately described by its title. Considerable humor 
in conception, and very good luck here and there in 
expression, went to the making of this eu d’ esprit. 
If it were novel and original in its idea, it would merit 
higher praise, perhaps; but, as the case stands, the 
most that can be said of it is that, read aloud under 
fortunate conditions, in an appreciative circle of those 
familiar with Virgil, it would be, and would deserve 
to be, heartily laughed at for its whimsical incongrui- 
ties of literary costume. The cuts are funny in just 
about the same way and to just about the saine degree 
with the letter-press. 

Books and Reading ; or, What Books shall I Read, 
and How shall I Read them? by Professor Noah 
Porter, of Yale College (Charles Scribner & Co.), is a 
work of more than transient interest and value, as the 
author has not confined himself to a dry list of titles, 
or even to a running commentary upon general litera- 
ture; but has occupied @ large part of the voluine with 
remarks on what it is to read, attention in reading, the 
relation of the reader to his author, the moral influ- 
ence of books and reading, and kindred topics. The 
essays—there are twenty-two in all — recommend 
themselves by their familiar style and liberal and catho- 
lic spirit. 

M. Paul du Chaillu, in his description of his reign in 
the jungle, with jurisdiction over the Apingi people, 
and the leopards, elephants, wild boars, and other /era 
nature of the land (Aly Apingi Kingdom, Uarper & 
Bros, ), is more interesting than ever, and young and 
old will read his new volume with unqualified satisfac- 
tion. 





POETRY. . 


It is not for us at this late day to express our appreci- 
ation of Professor Longfellow’s version of The Divine 
Comedy (Fields, Osgood & Co.); but we may express 
our gratification that the book is now no longer sealed 
up in luxurious large paper and gilt edges. We can 
only regret that it was ever so treated, as we look 
admiringly on the popular edition in three neat vol- 
umes, the edition that frees from the fetters of cost- 
liness 





“—this poem of the earth and air, 
This mediaeval mystery of song.” 
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